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TAOIST IDEAS OF HUMAN ANATOMY 
E. V. COWDRY, PH.D.* 


PEKING, CHINA 


White Cloud 
Temple, situated 


§ about half a mile 
outside the Hsi Pian 

Gate of Peking, con- 
tains by far the most 
complete library of 
Taoist medical and 
literary books, but to study them is 
no easy matter. It is necessary in the 
first place, to find a friend of the High 
Priest to act as go-between. Fortunately 
Mr. Ma Kiam, who has helped me 
throughout in the most generous way, was 
able to secure introduction through the 
kindness and courtesy of Mr. Hsu Seng 
Yu of the Department of Education. 
Nevertheless, when all was in readiness, a 
message was received saying that the 
High Priest was obliged to pay a visit 
to the Western Hills and could not see us; 
so the next Sunday plans were made to 
visit the temple in the afternoon. Another 
message came that there were services in 
the afternoon and that we must come in the 


ga Laboratory, Peking Union Medical 
ege. 
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morning or not at all. We secured a motor 
car, on a very few minutes notice, and set 


With commendable foresight Mr. Hsu 
brought with him a fine old Chinese book 
eulogizing the memory’ of the first High 
Priest of the Temple who lived and died 
many hundred years ago. This tickled the 
fancy of the present incumbent mightily. 
When we came the second time, after 
going through the usual preliminaries of 
drinking tea with the junior priests and 
then with the Chief himself, we presented 
him with a photograph which pleased him 
still more, and for a very singular reason. 
The photograph is here shown (Fig. 1) 
and it will be seen that the sun is shining 
brightly upon the front of the black silk 
hat which he is wearing. This brightness 
he declares to be the fire of his own intellect 
(“his inward flame”), and we alone have 
thus far succeeded in photographing it. 
He has asked for many copies to send to 
his friends and we have risen so high in his 
estimation that he has ordered some of his 
priests to our hospital for medical treat- 
ment. He is indeed a fine old man, well 


| 
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beyond the average in height and with a 
beard containing just seventeen carefully 
cultivated hairs. He is of the opinion that 
to be healthy one must be happy and he 
lives up to it. 

After about ten days, he returned our 
call and it was a pleasure to show him 


i 
4 


< 


Fic. 1. It will be seen that the sun is shining brightly upon 
the front of the High Priest’s silk hat. This brightness he 
declares to be the fire of his own intellect and compliments 
us on our success in photographing it for the first time. 


everything and to listen to his comments. 
He was pleased with the deference of our 
students and delivered himself of a little 
impromptu address, in the dissecting room, 
on his ideas of the circulation of semen up 
the back and through the three “burning- 
spaces’’ (approximately, thorax, upper and 
lower abdomen). It was indeed an interest- 
ing study in contrast, this courtly priest 
in his gorgeous blue silk robes surrounded 
by our white-clad students pressing close 


and pouring eager questions into his def 
old ears. We passed from building to build. 
ing. The changes in the color of the chen. 
ical indicators in Miss Embrey’s laboraton 
seemed like magic. He entered an elevatg, 
for the first time, saw something of the 
marvels of electricity and at the end of 
two hours was quite bewildered. But not 
once did he voice the usual comment of 
Chinese visitors: “How skillful are these 
Americans in devising new ways of wasting 
money!” He is a personage, calm and dig. 
nified, like the Lama in “Kim” and not 
poor in worldly goods. His temple is said 
to be the largest of its kind in China and 
was greatly enriched by the late Empres 
Dowager, through the Taoist, ‘“Kow,” 
whom she honored. In 1227 A.p., it was 
called the ““Tai Chi Palace” and was made 
the official residence of the First High 
Priest (Chen Chu Chi) by the Emperor 
Gengis of the Yuan Dynasty. The buildings 
are truly regal and house two hundred 
priests, who, according to the canons of 
their faith, are allowed to marry and keep 
families. The High Priest claims not to 
avail himself of the privilege. 

The father of Taoism, Lao Tzu, wrote 
his famous book, the “Tao Teé Ching,’ 
about six centuries before Christ. Some say 
that he was born of a virgin “who conceived 
him at the sight of a falling star.” A few 
short quotations from Giles’ translation’ 
will indicate the simplicity of his message: 


There is something, chaotic yet complete, 
which existed before Heaven and Earth. 0h, 
how still it is and formless, standing alone with- 
out changing, reaching everywhere without 
suffering harm! It must be regarded as the 
Mother of the Universe. Its name I know not. 
To designate it, I call it Tao. 

Tao eludes the sense of sight, and is therefor 
called colorless. It eludes the sense of hearing, 
and is therefore called soundless. It eludes the 


' Giles, Lionel. The Sayings of Lao Tzu. The 
Wisdom of the East Series. John Murray, London, 
1917. 
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sense of touch, and is therefore called incor- 
real. These three qualities cannot be appre- 
hended and hence may be merged into unity. 

Tao produced Unity; Unity produced Dual- 
ity; Duality produced Trinity; and Trinity 
produced all existing objects. 

Thus it is that Tao, engendering all things, 
nourishes them, develops them, and fosters 
them; perfects them, ripens them, tends them 
and protects them. 


Tao is the sanctuary where all things find 


refuge, the good man’s priceless treasure, the 


guardian and savior of him who is not good. 


Why was it that the men of old esteemed 
this Tao so highly? Is it not because it may be 
daily sought and found, and can remit the sins 
of the guilty? : 

It is the Way of Heaven to take from those 
who have too much, and to give to those who 
have too little. 

He who exalts himself does not rise high. 

He who overcomes others is strong, but he 
who overcomes himself is mightier still. 

Good words shall gain you honor in the 
market-place, but good deeds shall gain you 
friends among men. : 


To the good I would be good; to the not- 


good I would also be good, in order to make 


them good. 

Requite injury with kindness. 

Keep behind, and you shall be put in front; 
keep out, and you shall be kept in. 

What makes a kingdom great is its being 
like a down-flowing river. . .or like the female 
throughout the world, who by quiescence always 
overcomes the male. And quiescence is a form 
of humility. 


This gospel of kindliness soon underwent 
the most unspeakable degradation so that 
Kublai Khan ordered all Taoist books, 
with the exception of the ““Tao Té Ching,” 
to be burnt. I like to think of the old 
High Priest as an exception proving that 
there is a little good in everything. But 
Lao Tzi’s “laissez-faire” philosophy still 
lingers and forms the stumbling block of 
the whole Chinese nation. It may be ex- 
pressed in the words of Giles’ translation 
as follows: 


Who is there that can make muddy water 
clean? But if allowed to remain still, it will 
gradually become clear itself. 

Keep the mouth shut, close the gateways of 
sense, and as long as you live you will have n 
trouble. | 

Practice inaction, occupy yourself with doing 
nothing. 


‘ 


Fig. 2. The books are kept in a series of Chinese chests 
behind large images. Some are shown on the extreme right 
in the photograph. 

Leave all things to take their natural course, 
and do not interfere. 


Every assistance was given to us in the 
examination of the library with its record 
of this philosophy. According to the High 
Priest, we were the first foreigners to be 
admitted. The statement should, however, 
be taken with a grain of salt; it may have 
been made to please us, or he may have 
been misinformed. The library contains 
5,485 volumes printed during the reign 
of the Emperor Cheng Tung (1436-1449 
A.D.). Some of them are copies of old 
Chinese classics without Taoist tendencies. 
All the books are kept in Chinese chests 
sealed up with strips of paper because the 
library is a secret one and is not open to 
the public. Some of these chests may be 
seen behind the images in the illustration 
(Fig. 2). They are bound quite differently 
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from those in the library of the Boy Em- 
peror, being arranged so that each volume 
will unfold to a length of fifty or an hun- 
dred feet like a sort of scroll. Old type used 
in printing the catalogue of the library, 
which was done quite recently under Mr. 


oe 


a 


Fic. 3. Old type used in printing the catalogue of the library 
is piled up between the minor shrines. 


Hsu’s supervision, is piled up between the 
minor shrines (Fig. 3). The books are 
unique and of great value, but no special 
care is taken to guard them. They are kept 
on the second floor of a building con- 
structed almost entirely of wood. Perhaps 
the reason why they have lasted so long is 
that they have been so completely forgot- 
ten. Certainly the foreign troops who looted 
Peking in 1900 would have paid a visit to 
the White Cloud Temple had they known 
of the treasures that it contains. 

The High Priest (Chen Yu Kuen) fully 
appreciates the desirability of having the 
books reprinted; but he is a wise old man 
and declined the offer of the Commercial 
Press in Shanghai because he knew that 
if the books ever left Peking he would 
never see them again. The Commercial 


Press is now opening an office in Peking 
and President Hsu is reported to be taking 
an active interest in the negotiations. The 


Idea is to print one hundred copies of 


each of the books at a total cost of about 
$400,000, Mexican, or, at the present rate 


until the: 
human b 
a certain 
the Sung 
to rema 
habits t 


Fic. 4. A white tiger inhabits Fic. 5. A turtle and snake 
the lungs. reside in the gall-bladder. 


of exchange (March, 1921), of $180,000, 
United States currency. But plans miscarry 
in China and we shall have reason to be 
thankful if the library continues to be 
spared from looting and from fire, and 
remains accessible to those who really care 
to use it. : | 
We examined the books in the dim light 
of the temple on one of the altars before 
the images. None of the drawings 1s Ir 
tended as acupuncture charts or as guides 
for the application of moxa. The central 
idea of this perverted Taoism is demoniac. 
Great attention is paid to animals. The 
White Cloud Temple is, in fact, an asylum 
for old and decrepit pigs and for certain 
kinds of birds which are kept in comfort 
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intil they die. Each of the six organs of the 
human body is thought to be inhabited by 
a certain animal as illustrated in a book of 
the Sung Dynasty, whose author has chosen 
to remain anonymous. A white tiger in- 
habits the lungs (Fig. 4), a turtle and a 


Fic. 6. Adragon hasitshome Fic. 7. A phoenix lives in 
in the liver. the spleen. 


snake reside in the gall-bladder (Fig. 5), a 
dragon has its home in the liver (Fig. 6), 
a phoenix lives in the spleen (Fig. 7), a red 
bird in the heart (Fig. 8), and a deer with 
two heads in the kidneys (Fig. 9). 

_ The “Nan Ching,” written by Li Chung 
in the fifth year of the Emperor Hsien Sung 
(1269 a.D.), is, from our point of view, the 
most valuable book in the collection. It 
contains diagrams of the viscera viewed 
from the front (Fig. 10) and from behind 
(Fig. 11). The anterior view shows the 
liver in black on the left side (of the body), 
the lobulated Iungs above, the stomach in 
the middle and the spleen on the extreme 
right. The other diagram shows the same 
arrangement and, in addition (as one would 
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expect in a posterior view), the kidneys 
connecting with the spinal cord. Why the 
author has transposed everything, placing 
the liver on the left side and the spleen on 
the right, it is difficult to say. The drawings © 
have probably never been examined critic- 


Big. 8. A red bird lives in Fic. 9. A deer with two 


the heart. heads lives in the kidneys. 


Fic. 10. Viscera from the front. 
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ally enough in the last six hundred years to 
detect the mistake. 

Fig. 12 is a composite drawing indicating 
how elaborate are the relations of the vari- 
ous spirits and genii. Fig. 13 directs atten- 
tion to the exact place where the pulse should 
be felt during the twenty-four seasons of 
the year (in the summer nearer the fingers, 
and in the winter, farther up the arm). 
Fig. 14 is designed to illustrate differences 


in temperature in different parts of the 
body. At the head is a broken line be- 


Fic. 11. Viscera from the back. 


tween two solid lines, which means fire, 
and at the feet is a solid line between two 


broken ones, which means water. Going. 


upward toward the head the temperature 
of the body increases, which is thought to 
explain the circumstance that clothing is 
not needed to protect the head from cold. 
The other signs indicate combinations of 
male and female principles. The pure male 
principle (not here shown) is represented 
_ by three solid lines which also indicate 
Heaven; the pure female principle by three 
broken lines which also signify Earth. A 
proper association of these principles is 
essential for life and happiness. 


The “Nan Ching” contains many othe 
diagrams and an interesting picture of , 
disciple worshipping three Buddhas in the 
familiar storm-cloud setting (Fig. 14). It 
closes with a representation of the spirit 
which is held responsible for its protection, 
who is likewise surrounded with billowy 
storm-clouds and is armed with a double 
headed axe (Fig. 16). , 

These ideas of anatomy have a strong 
flavor of Buddhism. They have been handed 


down from antiquity, originating perhaps 


ak 


Fic. 12. A composite drawing indicating how elaborate are 
the relations of the various spirits and genil. 


in the study of animals with occasional 
verification at executions by the method 
of “a thousand cuts” (slicing process).’ 
With each transference the diagrams have 
become less and less like the organs which 
they are supposed to represent so that 
all (Figs. 4-9), except the lungs and ki¢- 
neys, are quite unrecognizable without the 
help of the Chinese text. _ 

Taoists do not carry on any active il 
struction in anatomy. Ideas are merely 
traditional and diffused from the priests 
to the laity in garbled form. Apparently no 


*Hsich, E. T. A Review of Ancient Chines 
Anatomy. Anat. Rec., Phila., 1921, xx, 97. 
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new books are written. How different it is 
with the conceptions of anatomy which 
underlie the art of needling (or acupunc- 
ture)! These are actively taught by the 
apprentice method, and in small schools, 
to students throughout the great Republic. 
It is the old and familiar doctrine of the 
circulation of humors over again. Life is 
thought to depend upon an appropriate 
adjustment between circulating male and 
female principles. In disease, the malicious 


excess of one or the other is removed by — 


Fic. 13. Attention is directed to the exact place where the 
pulse should be felt during the twenty-four seasons of the 
year. 


inserting needles of great variety into the 
body in certain very definite localities. It 
is recognized in the office of Imperial Phy- 
sicians, where the official text book, called 
the “Golden Mirror,” published under 
the patronage of the illustrious Emperor 
K’ang Hsi (1661-1722 a.p.), may be seen. 
The anatomical drawings contained in this 
book are a considerable improvement since 
most of them can be identified without 
reading the text. It is unsafe to go very far 


in an attempt to specify Taoist ideas of 
anatomy because the religions of China are 
such a wonderful mixture. 

We are told that forty different sects of 
Taoists can be counted in Peking and its 
vicinity, but they become less powerful as 
one travels toward the south of China. 
They all, however, have fundamentally the 
same ideas and constitute a large and im- 
portant element in the population. They 
are not supposed to believe in healing by 
relieving the body of the “‘malicious excess” 


Fic. 14. Diagram indicating increases in body temperature 


as one passes toward the head. 


of male or female principles through need- 
ling, though they may sometimes practice 
it. The Taoist pharmacopeia is restricted 
entirely to mineral preparations, all the 
animal excreta, “spirit pills,” made of 
tapeworms soaked in children’s urine, finger 
nails, etc., being omitted. They have not 
tried to devise concoctions which would be 
so disgusting that the offending demons 
would flee in terror. The priests sometimes 
attempt to distill mercury. When the dis- 
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tilling has been successfully repeated nine 
times, the resulting substance will be the 
“Elixir of Life.” One of the priests of the 
White Cloud Temple is said to have been 
killed by an explosion during the sixth 
distillation. Their panacea for all ills 1s to 
make the mind absolutely blank and to 


remain motionless in accordance with the 
Master’s teaching; but no cures have re- 
cently been reported. 

Evidently one of the prerequisites to the 
introduction of modern medicine into China 
is a readjustment of the habit of mind of 
the people, whether they be Taoists, Budd- 
hists or Confucianists. It is safe to say that 
the average Chinese, in order to be quite 
on the safe side, espouses all three faiths 
in a half-hearted way, and has no really 
serious conviction regarding any one of 


them. On the Chinese New Veur and other 


festal occasions he takes a long holiday 
goes through the ceremonial and buys a 
few coppers’ worth of cheap incense. For. 
eigners are quick to notice the absence of 
any expression of reverence. The priests 
speak in loud tones and do not act as if 


we ©, 
. 


4 
‘ ii 


they were treading upon holy ground. In 
the sanctuary of the Taoist Temple of the 
Universe, Christian Bibles, printed in Chir- 
ese, are quite openly offered for sale. Stacks 
of them may be seen in a cloud of incense 
upon one of the sacrificial tables immedi 
ately before the largest image. If Roman 
Catholic priests were to sell Chinese idols 


under the dome of St. Peter’s, we should 


be inclined to accuse them of insincerity. 
About five hundred years before Christ, 
Confucius begged the nation to be sincere 
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and to refrain from contemplation of the 
supernatural:° 


Be sincere and men will trust you. 
Make conscientiousness and sincerity: your 


main object. 
I do not see how a man without sincerity 
can be good for anything. 


Ne 


Fic. 16. The spirit which is held responsible for protecting 
the “Nan Ching.” 


Before we are able to do our study by the 


living, how can we do it by the spirits of the 
dead? i 


*Giles, Lionel. The Sayings of Confucius. The 


Wisdom of the East Series. John Murray, London, 
1912. 


Before we know what life is, how can we 
know what death is? 


Absorption in the study of the supernatural 
is most harmful. Pe 


Why, it may then be asked, do the people 


fly right in the face of the Master’s teach- 


ing? The ignorant are perhaps inspired by 
fear, the educated by a reluctance to lose 
face. Their forefathers have bent the knee 
and offered incense for forty centuries. It 
would be presumptuous for them to fail in_ 
the practice and thus to repudiate the 
actions of their long line of ancestors. More 
perhaps than any other nation on Earth, 
the Chinese treasure their past. In the 
Office of Imperial Physicians,‘ an image of 
Huangti, the mythical father of Chinese 
medicine, is worshipped twice a year and 


. the practice condoned by Chinese who have 


taken their medical degrees in the United 
States and who apparently see nothing in- 
congruous in it. For them it is merely an 


appropriate memorial to the glorious past, 


sanctioned by custom. , aos 

Very little progress can be made before 
the people of the nation learn to look for- 
ward as well as backward and to realize 
that the most appropriate: offering they 
can make to their ancestors is to be per- 
fectly sincere in all their dealings, to have 
done with blind ceremonial and to use the 
brains which have been handed down to 
them to the very best advantage, reason- 
ing out the simpler facts of existence for 
themselves. “Young man know thyself” — 
is a command the utilitarian value of which 
is certainly not appreciated in China. Illit- 
erate children at home know more of their 
bodily makeup than the most venerable of 
Chinese sages. But with knowledge of anat- 
omy, a persistent yet unwelcome visitor, 
superstition, with its cast-iron limitations 
is bound to become less powerful. 

4Cowdry, E. V. The Office of Imperial Physi- 
cians, Peking. | | 
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THE LIBRARY OF THOMAS LORKYN 
By C. SAYLE 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 


INCE the life of Thomas Lorkyn 

has been adequately described in 

the “Dictionary of National Biog- 

raphy,” it. will be best to quote 
from the index and epitome of that publi- 
cation the entry relating to him: 


Lorkyn (Thomas), 1528?-1591. Regius pro- 
fessor of physic at Cambridge; educated at 
Pembroke Hall, M.A., 1555; M.D., 1460; fellow 
of Queens’ College, of Peterhouse, 1554-62; 
published “Recta Regula et Victus ratio pro 
studiosis et literatis,” 1562; regius professor of 
physic, 1564. 


The contemporary, history of medicine 
at Cambridge may be summed up in a few 
illustrative facts.! William Butts of Gon- 
ville Hall was graduated M.D. in 1518, the 
year of the founding of the London College 
of Physicians. In 1521, the first year of 
printing in Cambridge, Linacre’s transla- 
tion of Galen’s De Temperamentis” was 
printed there. In 1524 the Linacre lecture 
was founded at St. John’s College. Thomas 
Wendy, physician to Henry vi, Edward 
vi and Queen Mary, was incorporated M.D. 
from Ferrara in 1527. In later years he was 


granted the manor of Haslingfield, near — 


Cambridge. In 1530 William Turner the 
herbalist was a fellow’ of Pembroke Hall. 
John Frere, a Cambridge physician, be- 
came a fellow of his college in 1536. In 1538 
Robert Huicke, an Oxford man, took his 
M.D. degree here. Turner’s description of 
the state of science in Cambridge at the 
time may be quoted: 


Being yet a student of Pembroke Hall, I 
could never learn one Greke, neither Latin, nor 
English name, even among the physicians, of 


‘My friend, Dr. F. J. Allen, contributed some 
papers on “Evolution of the Medical School at 
Cambridge” to the British Medical Journal for 1920: 
March 13 (p. 369); April 10 (p. 505); May 8 (p. 651). 


any herb or tree; such was the ignorance 
that time. And as yet there was no Engis 
herbal, but one all full of unlearned 
raphies and falsely naming of herbs.? 


Two .years later Turner left Cambridg 


for good (1540), the year in which Heny 


vill founded the five regius professorshipy, 
Perhaps Turrier left in disgust. A brother. 
in-law of Sir John Cheke, by name Joh 
Blyth, was elected to the chair of physi. 
He had already been graduated M.D. st 
Ferrara. Robert Record took the MD. 
degree here in 1545, and settled down to 
teach. Lorkyn matriculated at Pembroke 
Hall in 1549. John Caius (born 1410) was 
by now a fellow of the College of Physicians 
and had made his great tour. In 1552 Mile 
Blomefylde, the alchemist, obtained at 


Cambridge his license to practise physi. | 


Nicholas Carr, of Christ’s College, after. 
wards of Pembroke Hall, first regius pro 
fessor of Greek, took the M.D. degree m 
1558. “He was obliged to resort to the 
study of medicine in order to maintain his 
wife and family, the stipend of the Greek 
professor being insufficient.’’* In 1559 Hugh 
Glyn,‘ M.D., gave to Caius College, now 


refounded, a folio edition of Galen, full of © 


marginal notes. In 1564 Henry Walker 
regius professor of physic, bequeathed to 
Caius College his library. Walker died m 
April, and Lorkyn succeeded him in the 
same month, the year and month of Shakes 
peare’s birth. In August, when Quee 
Elizabeth visited Cambridge, a physic act 
was held in Great St. Mary’s, at which she 


2Cooper: Ath. Cant., i, 256. 

’Dictionary of National Biography. Carr’s mon 
ment is in St. Giles’s Church, Cambridge. (Coopet: 
Ath. Cant.) | 

‘Glyn migrated to Chester in this year, and ap 
parently sold his library. Lorkyn bought the “Ams 
tus” from this library in this year for a shilling. 
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was present. Caius, Frere, and George 


Walker, took part with Lorkyn im the act. 
Timothy Bright, M.B., 1574, M.D., 1579, 
was a Cambridge resident at the time. His 
first medical work was written here and 
dedicated to the Chancellor, Lord Burleigh. 
Bright says of the Chancellor: “Cecil him- 
self has paid so much attention to medicine 
that in the knowledge of the faculty he may 


| almost be compared to the professors of 


the art itself.’’® 
J. F. South in his “Craft of Surgery” 
says of the Company of Barber-Surgeons: 


Through Elizabeth’s reign the Company ap- 
pears to have maintained one scholar in the 
University of Oxford and Cambridge at an 
expense to themselves of xls a year. After 1586, 
William Paris, who was student in Cambridge, 
was to have the pension during the pleasure of 


the Company. In 1587 “Thomas Yates shall 


have yearly during the well pleasure of the 
Master and Governors of the Mystery towards 
his maintenance in studie in the Universitie of 


Cambridge the some of xls and xxs in hand to | 


buy him bookes.’’¢ 


In 1591 John Banister, the London sur- 
geon, gave to the University a casket con- 
taining an ivory skeleton and a boxwood 
anatomical figure.? Among Lorkyn’s Cam- 
bridge contemporaries we may also reckon 
Sir William Butler, who attended Henry, 
Prince of Wales. He survived Lorkyn thir- 
teen years, and is buried in the same church. 
Lorkyn bequeathed to the University 
‘all his physic books or that appertained 
to phy sic, to be kept Iocked in the univers- 
ity library in a great cupboard.” There was 
precedent for this. Strype tells us that 
Andrew Perne, the Dean of Ely, who had set 
himself to refurnish the university library: 


Got Books from the Lord Keeper, the Bishop 


‘The Chancellor in 1568 recommended John 
Wolp, physician to the Earl of Sussex, for the M.D. 
degree. It was not conferred. (Baker MS., xxix, 364.) 

"South, J. F.: Craft of Surgery, 149-151. 

Sir D’Arcy Power has reproduced this in the 
British Journal of Surgery, 1921, viii, 247-0. 


of Winchester, and divers other Honorable 
Persons, as well as from the Archbishop. When — 
Perne returned to Cambridge he was employed 
in making convenient Places and Receptacles 
for the Books of each Benefactor, that their 
Books might have Standings distinct by them- 
selves; that so each Giver might be the better — 
remembered to Posterity.®. 


There is a list, imperfect, of these books 
in the “Donor’s Book” at the University 


_ Library. Lorkyn scribbled in nearly all his 


books and added his autograph monogram 
on the title. Fourteen volumes came from 
Carr’s library, thirteen from that of his 
father-in-law, John Hatcher; gifts from his 
brother-in-law, Thomas Hatcher, the Pro- 
vost of King’s College, a volume of Rabelais 
from Andrew Perne, books with the auto- 


. graph of William Cunningham. The unique 


copy of Thomas Muffet’s dissertation, 
printed at Basle, is here with an autograph 
inscription. Six books contain the auto- 
graph of Nicholas Sympson, barber to 
Henry vit. Sympson’s portrait occurs in 
Holbein’s picture of the granting of the 
charter to the Company of Barber-Surgeons 
in 1440.° Five books belonged to John 
Frere, M.D., of Padua, and of King’s Col- 
lege, afterwards president of the College of 
Physicians. Richard Sherman, M.D., of 
Caius College, gave Lorkyn the Rhasis of 
1511. Charles Parker gave him a book in 
1459. Lorkyn’s old tutor, Antony Mayhew, 
“qui obiit 19 Octobris 1559,” gave him a 
book also (No. 131).!° 

The Serapion (No. 18) has a curious his- 
tory. From the first autograph signature 
it would seem to have belonged to one of 
the two following:™ 

8Strype: Parker, 484-6. Perne himself in 1509 
left his “greatest black book” to be kept “in the 
inward library of the University in a chest with 
three keys” (Cooper: Annals, 58). 

® Reproduced in J. F. South’s “Craft of Surgery.” 

10 Mayhew is buried in Little St. Mary’s Church 
at Cambridge “‘near the pulpit on the south part.” 
(Cooper: Ath. Cant., i, 198.) 

11 See Foster: “Alumni Oxonienses.” 
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William Parkhouse, M.B., 1505. 

John Parkhouse, M.B., Principal of Hart 
Hall, 1506. 

From the second inscription I am hoping 
to find, through the same source, 

Thomas Ware, M.A., 1411, of Oriel College, 
proctor in 1514; B.D., 1519; D.D., 1525, and 
provost of Oriel in 1530-8. 

The biographical note in Gabriel de 
Tarrega (46) is of considerable local inter- 
est, as also the note in No. 34. 

The motto used by Lorkyn in his books, 
“Voce et Odore,” Mr. Jenkinson suggests, 
comes from the simile of a hound in full 
cry. It occurs upon his monumental brass 
also. 

Cooper in the Athene Cantabrigienses 
misplaces Lorkyn’s tomb in Great St. 
Mary’s by reading “‘west”’ for “east.” Mr. 
Archbold in the “Dictionary of National 
Biography” by error, makes Lorkyn rector 
of Little Waltham.” 

_ Thirty-three of these entries refer to 
Galen, sixteen to Hippocrates, eight each 
to Gesner and Paracelsus and Jacobus Sy]l- 


vius of Amiens. The name of Vesalius only 


occurs three times. 


Lorkyn possessed apparently no MSS.. 
He had eight incunabula, in eleven volumes: 


Nicolaus Falcutius, 1-4. 
Savonarola (J. M.), 5. 
Rhasis, 12. 

Avenzoar and Averroés, 18. 
Sylvaticus, 23. 

Saliceto, 26. 

Largelata (Petrus de), 34. 
Magninus, 218. 


Of the books printed in the sixteenth 
century the places of printing are: 


Lyons, 76 Hanau, 3 
Basle, 61 Florence, 2 
Venice, 37 Leipzig, 2 
Paris, 20 Nuremberg, 1 
Antwerp, 19 Padua, 1 
Strasbourg, 14 Naples, 1 
Cologne, 9 Mainz, 1 
Zurich, 8 Ingolstadt, 1 


12 See Newcourt: Repertorium, ii, 634, note. 


Helmstadt, 1 


London, 4 
Frankfort, 4 Louvain, 1 
Geneva, 1 Dillingen, 1 
Not included ...... 2 
Not known........ 
281 


It is remarkable that only four should be 
English books. Lorkyn specialized in foreign 
ones as the English were presumably easier 
of access. Dr. Singer has pointed out to me 
that scientifically in the second half of the 
sixteenth century England was distinctly 
backward. Lorkyn’s library, tested by Mal- 
gaigne’s preface to the works of Paré, is 
a satisfactory collection. Half the authors 
mentioned are here. 

Dr. Singer, 1 in a letter to me, speaks of 
Lorkyn as “including in his library works 
of the spagyric school.” Lorkyn died in 1491. 
The earliest use of the word “spagyric” given 
in the New English Dictionary is 1593." 

Lorkyn’s library and work may be tested 
by a comparison with that of his contem- 
porary John Caius. The two men do not 
appear to have been sympathetic. Caius in 
his “De libris suis” (1570) has left one of 
the most interesting books ever written. 
He traveled far and saw everybody. Lorkyn 
left one small treatise of ten leaves and 
never traveled at all. Lorkyn’s monument 
is his library. 


ADDENDUM 


Attention should be drawn to a paper by 
my friend W. M. Palmer, M.D., on ‘“‘Can- 


18 Oeuvres complétes d’Ambroise Paré. Par J. F. 
Malgaigne. Tome 1. Paris, 1840, 8 vo. I am indebted 
to my friend Mr. G. E. Wherry for drawing my 
attention to Malgaigne’s masterly preface. 

14 For the definition of this word see R. Le Baillif’s 
“Dictionariolum,” printed at the end of the works 
of Paracelsus published at Geneva in 1658. “Spagy- 
rica vel spagiria est ars quae purum ab impuro 


separare docet.” According to the New English Dic- 


tionary, Paracelsus was the coiner of the word. 

15 A copy of Lorkyn’s will is in the British Museum 
(Harl. MS. 7030). Thomas Tallis was one of the 
witnesses. 
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bridgeshire in the Olden 
This contains a good account of Lorkyn, 
and the rest of his library, as well as of his 
relatives. Also Dr. Arnold Chaplin’s lec- 
ture on “The History of Medical Educa- 
tion in the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, 1500-1850,” delivered to the Royal 
Society of Medicine in April, 1920,'’ which 
was unknown to me when I followed him 
in December. For the first reference I am 
indebted to Sir H. D. Rolleston, for the 
second to Dr. Singer. 


THOMAS LORKYN’S GIFT, 1591 


1-4. NicoLaus (Fatcutius), Sermones medi- 
cinales, 4 vols., Venetiis, 1491, F°. 
Inc. 3. B. 3. 68. Hain *11768. 
“Thomas Lorkyn, M.D., 1561.” (MS.) Contem- 
porary binding, probably at Cambridge. See 
E. H. Minns: Hand-list (stamps 22, 23, 24, 27, 
etc.). 
5. SAVONAROLA (Jon. Micu.), Practica, 
Venet., 1486, F°. 
Inc. 3. B. 3. 67. H* 14481. Siccix 4819. 
6. Vesauius (A.), De humanis corporis fab- 
rica, Basileae, 1555, F°. 
N* 1. 1 (A). 
7-8. GesNerR (C.), Historia animalium, 3 vols., 
Tiguri, 1551, F°. 
9. —— ——, vol. 4 (G. Rondeletii et P. 
Bellonii De aquatilibus) Ibid., 1 1558, F°. 
Cf. N* 1. 19-21 (A). 
10. AvICENNA, Liber canonis, Basil., 1 5 56, F°. 
1566? Cf. N* 1. 14 (A).’ : 
Probably sold as duplicate. © 
11. Brasavota (ANT. Musa), In octo libros 
aphorismorum Hippocratis et Galeni, 
Basil., 1441, F°. 
N* 3. 13 (B). 
“Nicolaus Briareus.”’ (MS.) “Nicolaus Simp- 
son.” (MS.) 
12, Practica, J. Venetiis, 
1493, F°. 
H* 13899. 
13. Matruio.us (Pet. ANp.), In Dioscoridem, 
Venet, 1558, F°. 


N* 7.5 (B). 
14. Ruexuius (J.), De natura stiprium, Basil., 
1537, F°. 


“R. W.” binding of R. Way. 
N* 3. 11 (B). 


" Cambridge Ant. Soc. Proc., xv, 200-279. 
"'Proc., xiii, 83-107. Section of the History of 


Medicine. 
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15. TURNER (WILL.), Herbal, Cologne, 1568, F°- 
Missing in 1804. 
[N* 7. 114] Another copy in Sel. 3. 9. 
16. TURNER (WILL.), of the bathes, Cologne, 
1562, F°. | 
Missing in 1804. 
[N* 7. 114] Another copy Sel. 3. 9. 


17. AeTius, Contractae, Per J.- Cornarium 
Latiné conscripti, Basil., 1542, F°. 
N* 7. 27 (C). 


18. SERAPION (JOHANNES), Practica [cum aliis, 
Venet., 1490] Venetiis, 1503, F°. 

Bound with Avenzoar cum Colliget-Aver- 
rois, Venet. 1490, F°. . 

_ The entry in the Donor’s book is “Jo. Serapionis 
Practica, Venetiis, 1490.” But this is corrected 
as above in MS. Oo. 7. 73. 

Liber Parkhows pr. vis “‘Werus iam possidet.” 
Recovered December 3, 1920 by Mr. E. Burrell. 
For John Parkhouse, B. Med., principal of Hart 
Hall 1506-10, and William Parkhouse B. Med. 
6 Feb., 1505. See Foster: Alumni Oxon. 

Hain *2186. 


Ta. 52. 1. Not in Panzer. 


19. SERAPION (JOHANNES), De simplicibus, 
Averrois de iisdem. Rasis de iisdem, etc., | 
Argentorati, 1531, F°. 

Without Lorkyn’s mark. 
N* 8. 1 (C). : 


20. VEGA (CHRISTOPHORUS A), De arte meden- 
di, Lugduni, 1564, F°. 
“‘Nicolaus Carrus.” (MS.) 
N* 3. 21 (B). 


21. WeEcKER (J. J.), Medicine utriusque syn- 
taxes, Basil., 1576, F°. 
“Voce et odore T.L.” (MS.) 
N* 7. 6 (B). 


22. Vitta Nova (ARNALDUS DE), Opera, Lugd., 
1532, 
‘Richard Gossene.” (MS.) 
N* 7. 7 (B). 


23. SytvaTicus (Matt.), Opus pandectarum 
cum Simone lanuense, etc., Venet., 1490, 
F°, 
With MS. drawings. 
Inc. 3. B. 3. 68. Proctor 4840. H*15199. 


24. Mesue (JOHANNES), cum expositione Mun- 
dini, Christophosi de honestis, Petri ap- 
poni, Francisci de pedemontium, Anti- 
dotarium Nicolai cum expositione Pla- 
tearii; J. de S. Amando, Servitoris, 
Saladini, Lugd., 1510, F°. 

Astrological and medical notes in English. 
N* 7. 29 (C). 
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25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


20. 


30. 


“31. 


32. 


33- 
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Guainerius (ANT.), Practica, Venet., 
1508, F°. 

“Emanuel.” (MS.) 

N* 7. 28 (B). 


SaLiceTo (GuIL. PLACENTINUS DE), Sum- 
ma, Venet., 1490, F°. 

Inc. 2. B. 3. 45. H* 14145. . 

Marcettus, De medicamentis empiricis. 


Per J. Cornarium. Item C. Galeni, Basil., 


1536, F°. 

“T. L. ex dono magistri Hollandi.” (MS.) Query 
George Holland? See J. F. South’s “‘The ‘Craft 
of Surgery,” pp. 112, 118—120. 

N* 7. 38 (C.). 

ConsTANTINUS AFRICANUS, Basil., 

1536, F°. 

Sel. 3. 100.! 

CLEMENTINUS (CLEMENTIUS), Lucubra- 
tiones. adiecimus Richardum, Antonium 
de Gradis, Christopherum Barsisium, 
Basil., 1535, F°. 

Sel. 3. 100.? 

AURELIANUS (CAELIUS), Ori- 
basius Opera, Basil., 1529, F°. 

Sel. 3. 100.8 

THADDEUS FLORENTINUS, Expositiones in 
Ipocratem et Joannitium, J. B. Nicollini 
edidit. Venet. 1527. F°. 

N* 8. 7 (C). 

Concoregio (Joh. de), Practica, Venet., 

N* 8. 36! (C). 

— (J. de), Practica, Venet., 1521, 


8, 36? (C). | 


. LarceLaTa (PETRUS DE), Cirurgia, Vene- 


tiis, 1497, F°. 
“In fenestris aulae coll. reginei 
1. Sancta dei genetrix mea sis precor crux itiatrix. 
2. Has quia suxisti fili veniam precor isti. 


_ 3+ Vulnera queso pater id quod cogitat mea mater. 


35- 


36. 


37: 


4. Gnate petita dabo, quod vis volo nulli negabo. 
(MS. by T. Lorkyn.) 


Inc. 3. B. 3. 85. H. 1637. - 

[Cauxtaco (G. pe), Chirurgia parva.] De 
oculis Jesu Hali, De oculis Canamusali, 
Venet., 1500, F°. 

Inc. 3. B. 3. 85. H. 4813 (part). 

THORER (ALBAN), De re medica (Soranus, 
Oribasius Sardianus, Plinius, Apuleius, 

Musa), Basilese, 1528, F°. 


[N* 8. 321 (C).] Two other copies in U.L.C. 

SANCTA SopuHiA (GALEATT. DE), In nonum 
tractatum Rhasis, G. Kraut edidit, 
Haganoe, 1533, F°. 

N* 8. 32? (C). 


38. 


39. 


40. 


4l. 


42. 


43. 


45. 


BrunFELsius (OTHO), Onomastikon, Ar. 
gentorati, 1534, F°. 

N* 8. 32 (C). 

.uius (J.), Veterinarie medicine libr 
2, Paris, 1530, F°. 

‘Nicolaus Carrus.” (MS.) 

N* 3, 17! (B). 

ZUINGGER (THEOD.), In Galeni de consti. 
tutione artis medicae, 3 Pt., Basil., 1561, 
F°, 

N* 3. 17? (B). 

Thomas Moffet (see No. 207) was a pupil of 


Zwinger (Schuster and Shipley, p. 219). See als 
No. 1309. 


Co1TER (VoLCHER), Externarum et inter. 
narum humani corporis partium tabule, 
Noriberge, 1573, F°. 

With plates. 

N* 3. 17 3(B). 

VassaEus (Lop.), In anatomen corporis 
humani tabule quatuor, Paris, 1541, F°. 

‘In me reclamat morbus physicus.” (MS.) 

N* 3. 174 (B). 

RyYFF (GuaLr. H.), Omnium humani cor. 

poris partium descriptio, Argentine, 1541, 
F° 


With ons oil MS. notes. 
N* 3. 17° (B). 


. Ferrarius (Jo. Matr.), de Gradi, 


tica, = 1527, F°. 


N°o. 


“show (J UL. )» De morbis, Paris, 1578, 


N® 9. 15 (D). 


. GABRIEL DE TARREGA, ree brevissima, 


5 Pts., Lugd., 1524, F°. 


‘Ex dono mgri Longworth.” T. L, on title of Part4. 
“4 1. Dr. Hauforde, vice-chancellor 
2. Dr. Beamonte 
. Dr. Stokis 
testes 4. Dr. Harvie 


testimonia Laudabilis 
isti 5. Mr. Leedes 

6 

7 


mihi dederunt.” 
. Mr. Hutton 
. Mr. Longworth 

Dr. Perne 

Dr. Fulke 

Dr. Maie 

Dr. Caius 

Dr. Perie 

Dr. Baker 

Dr. Eithell 


[At end of 


 18The year of Dr. Hawford’s vice-chancellorship s 
1563. The testimonia were for the professorship. 
The note must have been made after 1572, th 
year of Fulke’s degree. 

1. Hawford (Edmund), S.T.P., master of Christ's 

College, 1559-1581. 
2. Beaumont (Robert), S.T.P., master of Trinity 
1561-1567. 


50. 


sl. 


52. 


53- 


54 


| | 
= 
47. C 
| 
I 
48. ( 
49. | 
| 
| 
| = 
44 
46 7 
| 
: 


47- 


«48. 


49. 


40. 


sl. 


53- 
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N* 9. 4 (C). 
Gatenus (C.), De diebus decretoriis, 
Latine per J. Lalamantium, Lugd., 1560, 


4°. 
“N. Carrus.” (MS.) 
N* 9. s (D). 


Carpanus (H.), Somniorum Synesiorum, 


Libri 4, etc., 2 Pts., Basil., 1562, 4°. 

“Joh. Hatcher.” (MS.) 

N* 9. 53 (D). 

Bavertius (J.), Consilia, per G. H. 
Argent., 1542, 4 

N* 11. 3 (D). 

BENEDICTUS (ALEXANDER), Omnium mor- 
borum signa, etc., Basil., 1439, 4°. 


“‘Joannis Hatcher.” (M.S.) With his book- 
stamp five times. : 
N* 10. 22 (E). | 
(Donatus ANT.), De medendis 
febribus, Venet., 1569, 4°. 
N* 9. 51 (D). 
ALTOMARI (Donatus ANT. Opuscula, 
Venet., 1 561, 4° 
“N. 
N* ro. 21: (D). 
Fattopius (G.), De morbo Gallico, a. P 


A. A. Materate, Add. A. Fracanciani 


tractatus, Patavii, 1 563, 4° 
“N. Carrus.” (MS.) 
N* ro. 21! (D). 


54 Triverius (H.), Comm. in Hippocratem, 


Lugd., 1551, 4°. 
**Jo. Hatcher.” (MS.) 


N* 9. 48 (D). 


3. Stokis (John), S.T.P., President of Queens’ 
College, 1560-1568. 

4. Harvey (Henry), LL.D., Master of Trinity 
Hall, 1560-1584. 

5. Leedes (Edward), Master of Clare Hall, 1562- 
1572. 

6. Hutton, (..... ) Query: John Hutton of 
Queens’ or Robert Hutton of Pembroke 
Hall? (Ath. Can.,i, 261.) 

7- Longworth (Richard), S.T.P., master of St. 
John’s, 1564-9 

Perne thailges), Master of Peterhouse, 1553- 
1589, dean of Ely. 

Fulke (William), S.T.P., 1572, master of Pem- 

broke Hall, 1578-1580. 

May (John), M.D., Master of St. Catharine’s 


1559. 

Caius (John), M.D., Master of Caius College, 
1559-1573. 

Porie (John), S.T.P., Master of Corpus Christi 
College, 1557-1 560. See W. G. Searle 
“Queens’ College,” i, 278-9. 

Baker (Philip), A.B., Provost of King’s College, 
1558-1569. 

Ithell (Thomas), Master of Jesus College, 1563- 
1579. 


55. SERENUS (Quintus), De re medica, G. 


56. 


57- 


58. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


64. 


Humelbergii Comm., Tiguri, 1540, 4° 

N* 9. 49 (D). 

(Curo.), Artificialis medicatio, in 
Galeni librum de artis medice constitu- 
tione. Methodi, autore Bertrutio Bon- 
oniensi. Quedam ex Ioanne de Sancto 
Amando. Index in Mesuei & Nicolai 
Antidoraria. Mogunt. 1534. 4°. 


In stamped binding: “Nisi Dominus edificavit 


domum,”’ etc, 

Rel. c. 53. 4. 

Cau.iaco (GuIpo DE), Chirurgia, Addita 
recepta per Thuram de Castello, Bonon. 
[Lugd. c. 1510], 4° 

N* ro. 41 (D). 

MontaGnana (Bartu.), Consilia et A. 
Cermisoni. Tractatus Caballo. 
[Lugd.], 1525, 4 

N* ro. 23 (D). 

Oppranus, ALIEUTRICON, C. Plinii, P. Jovii 

de piscibus, J. Caesarius edidit, Argent., 


1534, 4°. 
N* 11. 5 (E). 


. Montuus (Hier.), Halosis febrium, Lugd., 


1558, 4°. 

N* 9. 13 (D). 

WoLrFius (Caspar), Gynaeciorum libri, 
Basil., 1566, 4°. 

Trolulae s. Erotis, N. Rochei, L. Bonacioli, 
J. Sylvii, Moschiori opera. 

N* 9. 50 (D). 

Soto (GERALDUS DE), Practica super nono 
Almansoris, etc., Lugd., 1504, 4°. 

*‘Joannis Baryte.” (MS.) 

N* 11. 4 (D). 

TARENTA (VALESCUS DE), Practica cum J. 
de Tornamira introductorio, Lugd., 1516, 
“Scriptum in sigillo Platonis 

Facilius est movere immotum quam quietare 

motum. 
In sigillo Aristotelis 
Sapientior est qui quod novit pene quam 
qui propalat quod nescit. 
In sigillo Socratis 
Inimicus hominis insipientia eius. 
In sigillo Senecae 
Secretum meum mihi.” (MS.) T.L. 

‘Ex dono Magri Caroli Parker, 1559.” (MS). T.L. 

N* 11. 59 (E). 

BruELE (GUALTER), Praxis medicine, 
Lugd. Bat., 1589, 8°. 

“Voce et odore” (MS.) and notes by T. L. (Argu- 
ments for and against matrimony in old age, 
in Latin.) 

N* 15. 43 (F). 
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65. 


67. 


69-71. 


72. 
73: 74- 


77° 


78. 


79. 


Annals of Medical History 


Ruazis, Opera parva, Additus est Liber 
Divisionum Rasis et Constantini Mon- 
_achi Viaticum. 2 parts. Lugd. 1511, 8°. 

Wants the viaticum. 

“‘Thomae Lorkyni liber ex dono Richardi Sher- 
man.” (MS.) [Richard Sherman, M.D. of Caius 
College, 1567.] 

N* 14. 37 (F). 


. Attomart (Donatus ANTONIUS AB), Ars 


medica, 2 parts, Lugd., 1559, 8°. 

**Nicolaus Sympsonus.” (MS.) | 

AEcioivs, Carmina de urinarum iudiciis. 
Cum comm. Gentilis de Fulgineo. Ed. 
per Avenantium de Camerino, Basil., 
1529, 8°. 

“Deo duce. Nosce Leipsum. Comite fortuna. Dies 


dabit.” (MS.) T. L. “Homo est arbor euersa.” 


(MS.) T. L. 
N* 12. 33 (F). 


ALEXANDRINUS (JuLius), Galeni Enanti- 


omaton liber, Venet., 1548, 8°. 

N* 15. 9 (F). 

BrunFEtsius (OrHo), Theses rei medice, 
3 vols., Argent., 1532, 8°. 

N* 15. 23-25 (F). 

Boxe.ius (Jou.), Anatome, Helmstadii, 
1585, 8°. 

H.” (MS.) [Hatcher.] 

N* 15-41 (F). 

Carpanus (Hier.), Ars parva, 2 vols., 
Basil., 1566, 8°. 

“‘Joannes Hatcher.” (MS.) “Voce et odore” 
(tom 2). (MS.) 

Caius (J.), Opera, Lovanii, 1556, 8°. 

Engraved portrait of Caius, aet. 43, on p. 4. 
Contemporary stamped binding. 

N* 15. 39 (F). 

Crato (Joun), In C. Galeni libros, Basil., 
1563, 8°. 

**H. G.” (MS.) [H. Glyn.] See No. 124. 

N* 16. 8 (F). 

Eucuyon (Diop.), De 
1567, 8° 

N* 15. 35 (F). 

ENCHIRIDION rei medicae, Tiguri, 1555, 
8°, 

stamped binding. Two-headed 

eagie, 

N* 14. 38 (F). | 

Fattopius (Gasr.), Observationes ana- 
tomicae, Colon., 1562, 8°. 

Contemporary stamped binding. 

N* 14. 22 (F). 


Gatius (PascHatis), Bibliotheca medica, 


Basil., 1590, 8°. 
N* 14. 41 (F). 


81. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 


88. 


gl. 


Lopius (Garcias), Comm. de varia 


medicae lectiones, Antv., 1564, 8°, 
Carrus.” (MS.) 


N* 14. 25 (F). 


Ronsseus (Ba.p.), De magnis Hippocratis 


Tienibus etc. (J. Wieri de scorbuto.), 
Antv., 1564, 8°. 

N* 14. 25? (F). 

Monarous (Nic.), De secanda vena jn 

_ pleuriti, etc., Antv., 1564, 8°. 

N* 14. 25? (F). 

FERRERIUS (AuGERIUS), De pudendagra 
etc., Antv., 1564, 8°. 

N* 14. 25 (F). 

GARLANDIA (JOHN DE), Compendium al- 
chimiae, etc., Basil., 1560, 8°. 

N* 15. 37° (F.) 


1 568,80 


N* 15. 37? (F.) 
87. 


Orta (Garcia de), Aromatum et simplic- 
ium apud Indos historia, Lat. per C. 


Clusium, Antv., 1567, 8°. 
With cuts. 


P* 6. 54 (F). 
Hotierius (Jac.), De morborum cur- 


tione, Ed. D. Jacobii., 3 pts., Paris, 1 is 


Contemporary binding. 
N* 12. 25 (F). 


Hottertus (Biasius), Morborum curan- 


dorum brevis institutio, Basil., 1556, 8°. 
‘Medicus omnibus dignitate aequalis.” (MS.) 
N* 15. 21 (F). 


. Petrus Hispanus, The treasury of health, 


London [Ab. 1450], 8°. 


Contemporary binding. Blank shield as nos. 128, 
120. 


Syn. 8. 55. 46. ULC 1088. 
JouBERT (LAURENT), Medicinae practicae 


priores libri tres, Genevae, 1572, 8°. 


“Liber Joannis Freri, xvjd.” (MS. ) Contemporary 
binding: a rose. 


N* 13. 8 (F). 


92. 


93- 


Lommius (Jop.), Medicinales observa- 

tiones, Antv., 1560, 8°. 

N* 16. 11 (F). 

Matruio.us (Pet. ANprR.), Epp. medicin- 
alium libri quinque, Lugd., 1564, 8° 

N* 12. 28 (F). 


. Patea (ANGELUs), In Antidotarium J. 


Mesue (Edd. Ang. Palea et Bart. ab 
Urbe-veterum.), Lugd., 1546 (1545), 8° 


Contemporary stamped binding: roll (Oxford?). 
N* 12. 26 (F). 
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BrasavoLa (Ant. Musa), Examen omni- 
um simplicium medicamentorum. Add. 
Aristotelis Problemata, Lugd., 1544, 8°. 


“Mr, Ebdons boke.”” (MS.) Contemporary bind- 


ing: roll R.W. (R. Way). 
N* 12. 34 (F). 


. GesNER (C.), Apparatus et delectus sim- 
plicium medicamentorum, ex Paulo 


Aegineta et Galeno, Lugd., 1542, 8°. 

N* 12. 34° (F). 

Brasavota (Ant. Musa), De 
tis, Tiguri, 1555, 8°. 

“Hip. Aut inva aut ne noceas.” Contemporary 
binding: stamp as Nos. 98, 101-2, 127, 137 and 
268. 

N* 12. 36 (F). 


. Brasavota (Ant. Musa), Examen omnium 


electuariorum, etc., Venet., 1548, 8°. 
Two leaves of vellum MS of Claudianus (Saec 

xili-xiv) are used as end papers. Carefully 

written, containing Opera minora 25, 26, and 28. 
Contemporary binding: stamp as No. 96. 


N*¥ 12, 35! (F). 


100. 


101, 102. 


103. 


104. 


105. 


106-108. 


109. 


. Brasavota (Ant. Musa), Examen omni- 


um syruporum, Lugd., 1 540, 8°. 

N* 12. 35? (F). | 

MercuriA.is (Hier.), De morbis pueror- 
um, De Venenis, Censura Hippocratea, 
3 Pts. Basil., 1584, 8°. 

Contemporary binding: cameo of female bust. 

P* 6. 36 (F). 

Montanus (J. B.), Opuscula, Ed. Hier. 
Donzellini, 2 vols., Basil., 1558, 8°. 

Contemporary binding: stamp of Nos. 97, 98, etc. 

N* 12. 29, 30 (F). 

Montanus (J. B.), Consultationum medic- 
inalium Centuria I, Ed. Val. Lablino, 
Venet., 1556, 8°. 

N* 12. 31 (F). 

Monrtanus (J. B.), Consultationum medic- 
inalium Centuria III, Venet., 1559, 8°. 

Contemporary binding: trefoil. 

N* 12. 32 (F). 

Nonnus (THEOPHANES); De morborum 
curatione, Per. Hier. Martium, Argent., 
1568, 8°, 


Contemporary binding: fleuron. 


N* 12. 47 (F). 

Oripastus, Opera Latine per J. B. Rasa- 
rium, 3 vols., Basil., 1557, 8°. 

N* 15. 13-15 (F). 

PARACELSUS (A. T.), De libri 
decem, Per G. Dorn, Basil., 1570, 8°. 

N* 16. 16! (F). 


110. Paracelsus (A. P. T.), De summis naturae 


Ill. 


112. 


113. 


114. 


115. 


116. 


117. 


118. 


119. 


120. 


I2I. 


mysteriis libri tres (etc.). Per G. Dorn, 
Basil., 1470, 8°. 


16. 16? (F). 


Paracetsus (A. P. T.), Compendium, Cum 
scholiis per L. Suavium, J[acobum] 
G[ohorry] P[arisium], Basil., 1568, 8°. 

N* 16. 15! (F). 

Paracetsus (A. P. T.), De Tartaro libri 
septem, Ed. A. a Bodenstein, Basil., 
1570, 8°. 

N* 16. 15? (F). 

PuTeo (FRANciscus DE), Apologia in ana- 
tome pro Galeno contra And. Vesalium, ° 
Venet., 1562, 8°. 

N* 14. 11 (F). wt 

RupescissA (J. DE), De consideratione 
Quinte essentie, A. de Villa Nova, R. 
Lullius, M. Savonarola, Basil. [c. 1450], 
8°, 

N* 15. 31 (F). : 

Rorarius (N.), Contradictiones, dubia et 
paradoxa in libros Hippocratis, Celsi, 
Galeni, Aetii, Aeginetae, Avicennae, 
Venet., 1566, 8°. 

Contemporary binding: fleuron. 

N* 15. 16 (F). 

HENER (Renatus), Adversus J. Sylvii cal- 
umnias, pro A. Vesalio, Venet., 1555, 8°. 

N* 14. 32! (F). 

Fucusius (L.), Cornarius Furens, Basil. 
[c. 1557] 8°. 

“Joannes Hatcher.” (MS.) 

N* 14. 32? (F). B.N.P. a 

Fucusius (L.), Adversus C. Egenolphi 
typographi Francofurtani calumnias, 
Basil. [c. 1557], 8°. 

N* 14. 32° (F). | 

Lacuna (Anpr.), Apologetica epistola in 
Janum Cornarium, Colon., 1557, 8°. 

**Jo. Hatcher.” (MS.) 

N* 14. 324 (F). 

Rocanus (LEo), In Galeni libellum de pul- 
sibus, etc., Neapoli, 1556, 8°. 

N* 14. 33 (F). 

Srrutuius (J.), Sphygmicae artis libri v, 
Basil. (1555), 8°. 

Folding plate at end. “W. Cuningham.” (MS.) 
Contemporary binding: fleuron. 


15. 36 (P. 
122. 


Simontus (S.), Synopsis de febrium natura. 
Examen a Brun. Seidelio [Lipsiae], 1577, 
8°, 

N* 15. 26 (F). 
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123. 


124. 


125. 


126. 


127. 


128. 


120. 


130. 


131. 


132. 


133. 


134. 


135. 


Annals of Medical History 


Tueopurastus, De historia plantarum, 
Th. Gaza interprete, Paris, 1529, 8°. 

Contemporary binding: five fleurons, 

N* 12. 10 (F). 

Vico (J. pe), Opera in chyrurgia, Add. 
chirurgia Mariani Sancti Barolitani, 
Lugd., 1531, 8°. 

P* 6. 7 (F). 

Amatus LUSITANUS, Curationum Medici- 
nalium Centuriae duae, Paris, 1554, 16°. 

**H. Glyn.” (MS.) “Emia mgro. Glyn, 12°, 1559.” 
(MS.) T. L. See No. 75. : 

P* 14. 46 (G). 

Fracastorius (HIER.), Desympathia, etc., 
Lugd., 1550, 16°. 

Contemporary binding. 

P* 14. 43 (G). 

Brasavota (A. M.), Examen omnium 
Catapotiorum, Lugd., 1556, 16°. 

Contemporary binding: stamp of No. 96, etc. 

P* 14. 35 (G). 

BrasavoLca (A. M.), Examen omnium 
Trochiscorum, Lugd., 1555, 16°. 


Contemporary binding: blank shield as No. 90, 


etc. 

P* 14. 36 (G). 

Brasavota (A. M.), Examen omnium 
Linctuum, Lugd., 1555, 16°. 

Contemporary binding: blank shield as No. 90, etc. 

P* 14. 37 (G). 

BrunFE.tsius (Orno), Epitome totius rel 

medicae, Paris, 1552, 16°. 

“Liber Joannis Freri,” as No. 91. Interleaved. 
Contemporary binding: four fleurons. 

P* 14. 38 (G). 

BaccHANELLUS (J.), De consensu medi- 
corum. Ejusdem in cognoscendis sim- 
plicibus, 2 Pts., Lutetiae, 1554, 16°. 


“Anthonye Mayheus.” (MS.) “Ex dono magistri 
Antonij Mayhew tutoris mei qui obiit, 19 octo- _ 


bris, 1559.” (MS.) T. L. Contemporary binding: 
two-headed eagle, crowned; and four trefoils. 

P* 14. 41 (G). 

Ga.enus (C.), De ratione curandi, M. 

Akakia interprete, Lugd., 1551, 16°. 

Contemporary binding. 

N* 13. 46 (G). 

Gatenus (C.), Dissectionis Venarum 
comm. etc., A. Fortolo interpr., Basil., 
1529, 8°. 

N* 13. 15! (G). 

CurtE (Marr. DE), Questio de Pleuritide, 

[Matthaeus Curtius.] Lugd., 1532, 8°. 

N* 13. 15? (G). 

PANTHELEON, Pillularium, Cautele Gab- 
rielis Zerbi, Lugd., 1528, 8°. 

N* 13.153 (G) 


136. Almenar (Joh.), De morbo gallico, Et.N. 


137. 


138. 


130. 


140. 


141. 


142. 


143. 


144. 


145. 


146. 


147. 


Leoniceni libellus, Lugd., 1528, 8°. 
Linacre was a pupil of Leonicenus. (Osler: T, Lip. 
acre, 16.) 
N* 13. 154 (G). 
Gaenus (C.), Ars parva, M. Acakia inter. 
prete, Lugd., 1581, 16°. 
Contemporary binding: stamp of No. 97, ete, 
Also monogram stamp “T.L. ” in shield, as in 
No. 268. 


N* 13.45 (G). 


Vicrorius (BENED.), Empirica, Necnon 
_C. Thomaii Compendium, Lugd., 1458, 
16°, 

P* 14. 40'(G). 

Bayrus (P.), De medendis inal (Th. 
Zuingger praefatus est.), Lugd., 1583, 
16°, 

See No. 40. 

P* 14. 40? (G). : 

Amatus Lusitanus, In Doioscoridis de 
medica enarrationes, Adnott. R. Cons- 
tantini, etc., Lugd., 1558, 8°. 

With cuts. Query this copy? 

P* 6. 21 (F). 

Amatus LusiTanus, Curationum medici- 
alium centuriae quinta et sexta, Venet, 
1560, 8°. 

Contemporary binding: stamp as No. 97. 

N* 16. 9 (F). 

Amatus LusiTanus, Centuria septima, 
Venet., 1566, 8°. 

N* 16. 10 (F). 

GEsNER (C.), Compendium ex Actuaril 
Zachariae De differentiis urinarum, Un 
versalis doctrina C. Galeni, Sylvula 
Galeni, Tiguri [1541], 8°. 

N* 14. 5 (F). 

Actuarius, De urinis, A. Leone interpr., 
A. Thylesii de coloribus, P. Aeginetae de 
crisi, A. Leenij epistola, Basil., 1563, &. 

N* 13. 38 (F). 

Actuarius, De medicamentorum compost 
tione, J. Ruellio interpr. Adj. suc 
daneorum medicaminum tabulam, pet 


C. Gesnerum, Basil., 1540, 8°. 

“Mr. Wilkinson mihi librum dedit.” 

N* 14. 6 (F). 

CHAMPIER (SYMPHORIEN), [Practica nova, 
Lugd., c. 1517] 8°. 

Lacks title and colophon. Cf. B.N.P. catalogue. 

N* 11. 56 (F). 

CHaMPIER (SyMPHORIEN), Rosa Gallica 
ageregatoris Lugdunensis, [Paris, 1518] 
8°. 

N* 12. 52 (F). 
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140. 


150. 


151. 


152. 
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Bruyerinus (Jo.), De re cibaria, Lugd., 
1560, 8°. 
“N. Carrus.” (MS.) Contemporary binding: five 


 trefoils. 


P* 6. 10 (F). 

Cornax Medlicae consultationis 
enchiridion, Basil., 1564, 8°. | 

N* 16. 37 (E). 

Co.umsus (Reatpus), De re anatomica, 

Paris, 1562, 8°. 

P* 6. 15 (E). 

CHAMPIER (SYMPHORIEN), Speculum Ga- 
leni. Add. C. Africani terapeutica, Lugd., 
1517, 8°. | 

N* 15. 1 (E). 

CHAMPIER (SYMPHORIEN), Hortus Gallicus 
etc., 2 Pts., Lugd., 1533, 8°. 


_ “Thomas Lorkin” on the fly-leaf, and his mono- 


153. 


154. 


155. 


156. 


157. 


158. 


159. 


gram, with three variants not noted elsewhere. 
This is one of two examples noted of an alterna- 
tive spelling by Lorkyn of his name. cf. No. 175. 

Contemporary binding: a fine example, in fresh 
condition, of the block binding in Renaissance 
style, of F. G. with the arms of England at top, 
monogram at base in shield, and two male bust 
medallions in the panel. 

N* 16. 26! (F). 

CHAMPIER (SYMPHORIEN), Periarchon, 
Lugd., 1533, 8°. 

N* 16. 26? (F). 

STEpHANUS (CaroLus), De re hortensi, 
Lugd., 1536, 8°. 

N* 16. 26° (F). 

Dopoens (RemBERT), Florum historia, 
Antwerp, 1568, 8°. 

N* 16. 30 (F). 

DopoEens (REMBERT), Purgantium alia- 
rumque herbarum historia, Antwerp, 
1574, 8°. 

N* 16. 31 (F). 

Dopoens (REMBERT), Trium priorum de 
stirpium historia commentariorum im- 
agines, Antwerp, 1553, 8°. 

N* 16. 28! (F). 

Dopoens (REMBERT), Posteriorum trium 
commentariorum imagines, Antwerp, 
1554, 8°. 

N* 16. 28? (F). ° 

Doporens (REMBERT), Medicinalium Ob- 
servationum exempla, etc., Coloniae, 
1581, 8°. | 

The additions are by Ant. Benivenius, Valescus 


de Tarenta, Alex. Benedictus, M. Cornax, Aeg. 
Hertogius, Ach. Gassar. 


N* 16. 34! (F). 


160. 


MeENaBENus (APOLLONIUS), De magno 
Alcen, Item historia cervi rangiferi. Acc. 
R. Dodonaei epistola, Colon., 1581, 8°. 


_N* 16. 34? (F). 


161. 


162. 


163. 


166. 


167. 


168. 


169. 


170. 


171. 


172. 


173. 


Dopoens (REMBERT), Frumentorum de 
historia, Antwerp, 1566, 8°. 

N* 16. 29 (F). 

Dioscoriwes (Pep.), Euporista, de curat- 
onibus, ed. a J. Moibano et C. Gesner, 
Argent., 1565, 8°. 

Contemporary binding: stamp of No. 96. 

DeEssENNius (BERN.), De compositione 
medicamentorum, Lugd., 1546, 8°. 

“Nicolaus Sympsonus me -vendicat.” Contempor- - 
ary binding: stamp. 

N* 12. 46 (F). 


. FoNTANONUS (Dionysius), De morborum 


internorum curatione, 1553, 8°. 
N* 16. 36 (F). 


. FerRERIUS (AUGERIUS), Vera medendi 


methodus, Lugd., 1574, 8°. 

P* 6. 24 (F). 

Meruta Memorabilia, 
Lugd., 1556, 8°. 

Not in 1738 catalogue. 

Gorponio (BERN. DE), Lilium medicine, 
Lugd., 1550, 8°. 

N* 12. 39 (F). 

GorpDon1o (BERN. DE), De conservatione 
vitae, Ed. J. Bandisii, Lipsiae, 1570, 8°. 

“Lent my brother Hatcher Cygnea Cantio Le- 
Iandi.”” (MS.) T. L. [Thomas Hatcher, provost 
of King’s College.] 

N* 12. 40! (F). 

Katscuius (Jou.), De gubernanda sani- 
tate, Francof., 1570, 8°. 

Tithe pelted in sed and black 

Joecher: Fortsetzung (1810) ili, 123. 

N* 12. 40? (F). 

Lorkyn (Tuomas), Recta et victus 
ratio pro studiosis et literatis, Lond., 
1562, 8°. 

Cuampier (SymMPHORIEN), Epithome Gal- 
eni, Lugd., 23 June 1516, 8°. 

“Tiber Thomas Lorkyn ex dono Domini Morlei.” 
(MS.) T.L. 

N* 11. 31? (E). 

CHAMPIER (SYMPHORIEN), Index in Arte 
parva Galeni (Cathegorie Medicinales), 
2 Pts. Lugd., 3, June, 1516, 8°. 

N* 11. 32? (E). 

Ga.enus (C.), De ossibus, Ferd. Balamio 
interpr., Lugd., 1535, 8°. | 

Contemporary binding: roll. 

N* 15. 2! (F). 
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174. 


175. 


176. 


177. 


178-182. 


Annals of Medical History 


KuEFNER (Jon.), Pharmacopoliterion [In- 
golstadt], 1542, 8°. 

N* 15. 2? (F). B.M. 

Gaenus (C.), In Hippocratis De humori- 
bus comm., I. B. Rasario interpr., 

Venet., 1562, 8°. 

“Thomas Lorkin” (sic). (MS.). cf. No. 152. 

N* 15. 10 (F). 

HippocraTes, Opera, per J. Cornarium 
Latina lingua conscripta. Paris, 1546, 8°. 

Contemporary binding, in two volumes: 5 trefoils, 
“R.S. ” [Sherman?], “Aut iuva aut non ngceas.” 
(MS.) A favorite motto in this collection. On 
fol. 301 of this book, the first in the second vol- 
ume, Lorkyn gives his authority for the quota- 
tion “fol. 312, pag. 2,” where it is in the text 
“ut juves aut non noceas.” 

N* 12. 21, 22 (F). 

HippocraTeEs, De aere, aquis et locis, ab 
Adr. Alemano illustratus, Paris, 1557, 8°. 


N* 12. 23 (F). 

Ga.tenus (C.), Epitomes sectio prima 
(-quarta) per Andr. Lacunam, et vita 
per eundem, 5 vols., Venetiis, 1548, 8°, 

Original binding with roll and five stamps. 


N* 15. 3-7 (F). 


183. 


184. 


GaLenus (C.), Epitome omnium rerum in 
Comm. in Hippocratem, per And. Lac- 
unam, Lugd., 1554, 8°. 


‘Nicolaus Sympsonus.” (MS.) Binding of No. 97, 
etc. 


N* 15. 8 (E). 
MesueE (JoANNES), De re medica, Jac. 
Sylvio interprete, Lugd., 1548, 8°. 


Contemporary binding: seven floral stamps. (Ox- 
ford?) 


N® 22. 37 (EB). 


. Mizatpus (ANTON.), Secretorum agri en- 


chiridion, Lutet., 1560, 8°. 
N* 12. 13! (F). 


. Mizatpus (ANTON.), Alexikepus seu auxi- 


liaris hortus, Ad haec Dioclis Caristii 
epistola, Lutetiae, 1565, 8°. 
N* 12. 13? (F). B.M. 


. Montuus (Hier.), Anasceues morborum 


tomus primus (-quartus), Lugd., 1560, 8°. 


N* 12. 3 (E). 
. Montuus (Hier.), Compendiolum cura- 


tricis scientiz, Lugd., 1556, 8°. 


**N. Carrus.” (MS.) “Thomae Hatcheri liber.” 


(MS.) “‘Lorkini ex dono fratris.”” (MS.) 
N* 12. 15 (F). 


. Piso (Nic.), De cognoscendis morbis, etc., 


Francof., 1585, 8°. 
Copper plate portrait of the author, aet. 52, on 
back of title. Contemporary binding: one stamp. 
N* 12. 2 (E). 


190, 191. RONDELETIUS (GULIELM.), Methodus cur. 


192. 


193. 
194. 


195. 


196. 


andorum morborum, 2 vols., Paris 
[1563-4], 8°. 

N* 12. 16, 17 (E). 

Sytvius (Jac.), Methodus 
rum, Lugd., 1448, 8°. 

N* 12. 18 (E). 

TRINCAVELLIUS (Vict.), Enchiridion medi. 
cum, studio — Christiani, Basil, 
1583, 8°. 


N* 11. 54 (E). 


Vicrorius (BENED.), De morbo gallico, 
annectitur De curatione pleuritidis, 
Florent., 1551, 8°. 

N* 12. 24 (F). : 

TARANTA (VALESCUS DE), Epitome operis 
morbis curandis, auct. G. Desiderio, 
Lugd., 1560, 8°. 

Contemporary binding: one stamp. 

N* 16. 6 (E). 

WEcKER (J. J.), De secretis libri xvi, 
Basil., 1587, 8°. 7 

Contemporary binding: one stamp. 


_ N* 16. 43 (F). 


197. 


198. 


190. 


200. 


20!. 


202. 


203. 


VALLERIOLA (FRANC.), Observationum 
medicinalium lib. vi, Lugd., 1588, 8°. 

Contemporary binding: one stamp. 

N* 12. 20 (F). 


‘VALLERIOLA (FRANC. ), Comm. in Galeni 


De constitutione artis medicae [Lugd|, 
1577, 8°. 

N* 12. 19 (E). 

Fucusius (Leon.), De curandi ratione, 
Lugd., 1553, 16°. 

With cuts. 

N* 13. 47 (G). 

Fucusius (Leon.), De componendorum 
miscendorumque medicamentorum rati- 
one, Lugd., 1556, 16°. 

“Nicolaus Sympson.” (MS.) 

N* 13. 48 (G). 

Fucustus (Leon.), Methodus seu ratio 
compendiaria, Lugd., 1550, 16°. 

N* 13. 49 (G). 

Montanus (J. B.), In artem parvam 
Galeni explanationes, a Val. Lablino 
editae, Lugd., 1556, 16°. 

‘Nicolaus Sympsonus.” (MS.) 

P* 14. 39 (G). 

Hippocrates, Aphorismi et Praenotiones, 
Aurel. Cornelij Celsi, Lugd., 

16°. 


5» 
N. Carrus.” (MS.) “Voce et odore. Doctrina ¢ 
virtute.” (MS. 


N* 13. 53 (G). 
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204. Lanctus (Jo.), Medicinaliuin epistolarum 


205. 


miscellanea, Basil., 1554, 4°. 

“N. Carrus.” (MS.) _ 

N* 10. 42! (D). 

Lanoius (Jo.), Secunda epistolarum medi- 
cinalium miscellanea, Basil., 1 eid 

“N. Carrus.” (MS.) 

N* 10. 42? (D). 


206. Mena (FerD.), Methodus febrium omni- 


207. 


208. 


200. 


210. 


ae. 


212, 


213. 


214. 


um, etc., 2 pts., Antwerp, 1568, 4° 

N* 10. 42° (D). | 

Morrett (Tuomas), De venis mesaraicis 
obstructis theses, Praeside Felici Pla- 
tero, disputabitur Prid. Kal. Jun., 
Basil., 1578, 4°. 

“Cl. V. D. Thomae Lorkin, Hippocraticae ver- 
aeque Medicinae fautori, ejusdemque apud in- 


clytos Cantabrigienses Professori Regio, Amico | 


meo singulari et Praeceptori colendissimo d.d. 
Thomas Moufetus, in aedib. Basiliensis Archi- 
atri Hygiam et Therapeiam . . .” (MS.) This 
inscription is quoted in full by C. H. Cooper Atb. 
Cantab ii. He speaks of this copy as the only 
one known to him. Moffett was Plater’s pupil. 

N* 10. 424 (D). 

AvIceNNA, Liber canonis (trans. a Gerardo 
Cremonensi), Venet., 1507, 4°. 

Colophon: “Cum tractatu de virtutibus cordis 
trans. ab Arnaldo de Villa Nova ac etiam cum 
cantica trans. a Armegdo blasij de Montepesu- 
lano.” See Malgaigne, xxvi. 

N* 11. 18 (E). 

Jutius ALEXxANDRINUS, De medicina et 
medico dialogus, Tiguri, 1557, 4°. 

“Liber Joannis Freri.” (MS.) 

N* 11. 19! (E). 

Wier (Jou.), Medicarum Observationum 
rararum liber i, etc., Basil., 1567, 4° 

N* 11. 19? (E). 

Jutius ALEXANDRINUS, Antargenterico- 
rum suorum defensio, adversus Galeni 
calumniatores, Venet., 1564, 4°. 

N* 11. 19% (E). 


Hippocrates, Epidemiorum liber sextus, 


L. Fuchsio interprete, addita est exposi- 
tio, insuper Graeca, 2 Pts., Haganoe, 
1532, 4°. 

“William Bryght.” (MS.) 

N* 11. 37! (E). 

Jacchinus (Leon.) [In nonum librum Rhasis] 
(Opuscula elegantissima. ) 2 Pt. : 
Basil., 1564, (1563), 4° 

Pt. 2 only. 

N* 11. 37? (E). 

NvuENARE (HERMANNUS A), De novo mor- 
bo quem vulgo sudorem Britannicum 
vocant, Colon., 1529, 4°. 

N* 11. 373 (E). 
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217. 


218. 
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221. 


222. 


223. 


224. 


225. 


226. 
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Paracetsus (THEOPH.), De urinarum ac 


pulsium iudiciis, ejusdem Physionomia, 


Colon., 1568, 4°. 
_ With wood-cut portrait. 


N* 11. 374 (E). 

Castricus (Jacosus), De sudore epidemi- 
ali quem Anglicum vocant, Antverp, 
1520, 8°. 

N* 11. 375 (E). 

MeErcurIALIs (HiER.), De morbis cutaneis 
ete., opera Pauli Aicardii, Venet., 1572, 


4°. 

“L. B.” (MS.) “J. Hatcher.” (MS.) 

N* 11. 381 (D). 

Macninus, Regimen sanitatis, Lugd. [c. 
1495], 4° 

Hain* 10482. Proctor 8705. 

Inc. 5. D. 2. 40. 

VirpunG (J. HasFurt), Nova medicinae 
methodus, ex mathematica scientia, 
Haganoe, 1533, 4°. 

“‘Author medicus et astrologus.” (MS.) 

N* 11. 38% (D). | 

ToLepo (GonDISALVUS DE), Opus aureum 
causas et curas febrium complectens: 
Marsilii de Sancta Sophia, Galeatii de 
Sancta Sophia, Ricardi Parisiensis, 
Anthonii de Gradis, Christofori Barsisii, 
Lugd., 1517, 4°. | 

N* 11. 39! (E). 

GarRIopontus, Remediorum zpatewy libri 
v, etc., Basil., 1531, 4°. 

N* 11. 39? (E). 

Apicius (Caetius), De re culinaria, P. 
Platinae Cremonensis, De tuenda vale- 
tudine, etc., Pauli Aeginetae, De facul- 
tatibus alimentorum, Alb. Torino inter- 
prete, Basil., 1545°. 

N* 11. 42! (E). 

Massarius (FRANc.), In nonum Plinii de 
naturali historia librum castigationes et 
annotationes, Basil., 1537, 4°. 

N* 11. 42? (E). 

Biesius (Nic.), Theoreticae medicinae 
libri sex, Antverp, 1558, 4°. 

“Liber Joannis Freri.” (MS.) 

N* 11. 20 (E). 

Dorn (GERARD), Fasciculus Paracelsicae 
medicinae, Francof. ad Moenum, 1581, 

(MS.) Hatcher?] 

N* 11. 43! (E). 

SEVERINUS (PETRUs), Idea medicinae phi- 
losophicae, Basil., 1571, 4°. 

N* 11. 43? (E). 
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237. 


227. 


228. 


229. 


230. 


231. 


232. 


233. 


234. 


235. 


236. 


Annals of Medical History 


(Tuo.), De sophismatum praestig- 
iis cavendis admonitio, etc. De missione 
sanguinis in pueris ante annum decimum 
quartum, etc., Cantab., 1604, 4° 

This book could not have belonged to Lorkyn. 

N* 11. 50! (E). 

(CL.), Passionarius, Lugd., 1526, 

° 


4: 
A MS. prescription on the last page. 


N* 11. 50? (E). 
Tuurinus (Andr.), De curatione pleuri- 


tidis per venae sectionem, etc., Lugd., | 


1537, 4°. 
N* 11. 50° (E). 

Monrienus, De re metallica et oculta sum- 
maque antiquorum medicina. Item Ber- 
nardi Trevirensis Responsio ad Thomam 
de Bononia, scholiis per Rob. Vallensem 
Rugl. illustrata, Paris, 1564, 4° 

Syn. 7. 56. 13'. B.M. 

LuLLius 
imbergae, 1546, 4°. 

“Liber Hugonis Fayerelough i in artibus magistri, 
ex dono eruditi et suavissimi iuvenis Di. Adami 
Cooperi sui.” (MS.) Hugh Fairclough matricu- 
lated at Exeter College, Oxford, in 1585 at the 
age of 14 and became vicar of Montacute, 


De alchimia, Nor- 


county of Somerset in 1618. Adam Cooper _ 


matriculated at St. Alban Hall, Oxford, in 1592 
at the age of 18, B.A. 1592-3, and studied logic 
for three years and more at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge (Foster: Alumni Oxonienses.) This 
book cannot have belonged to Lorkyn. 

Syn. 7. 56, 13.7 

Hippocrates, Nosomantica Hippocrates, 

Tho. Moufeti opera et labore, Francof., 
1588, 8°. 

“Vere et odore.” (MS.) T. L. See No. 208. 

N* 14. 12! (F). 

Orisasius, Comm. in Aphorismos Hippo- 
cratis, J. Guinterii industria, Par., 1533, 
8°. 

N* 14, 12? (F). 

VARIGNANA (GuL. D1,), Secreta medicine, 
Lugd., 1533, 8°. 

N* 15. 123 (F). 

Carpanus (Hier.), Contradicentium med- 


corum libri duo, add. de Sarza Parilia, — 


de Cina radice, etc., acc., Jac. Peltarii 
contradictiones, 3 Pts., Paris, 1564, 8°. 


“Robertus Baker.” (MS.) Peletarius the spelling 
on sub-title correctly.. 


N* 12. 44 (F). 

Dopoens (Rems.), De stirpium historia, 
Ant., 1559, 8°. 

Ed. 2. Four leaves (sig. N.) pp. 269-445 + (only 

N* 16. 33' (F). 

GraTaroLus (Gut.), Opuscula, Basil., 
1554, 8°. ; 

“Pertinet ad Heytonumi am liber iste.” (MS.) 

N* 16. 33? (F). 


238. Gerarbus Bercensis, De praeservation 


230. 


240. 


241. 


242. 


243. 


245. 
246. 
247. 
248. 


240. 


250. 


251. 


et curatione morbi articularis et calculi, 
Antwerp, 1564, 8°. 

*N, Carr. 99 (MS. ) 

N* 14. 28? (F). : 

Sytvius (Jac.), De morbi articularii curs. 
tione, etc., Antv., 1565, 8°. 

Carrus.” (MS.) 

N* 14. 28! (F). 

Dunus (THApDDAEus), Muliebrium mor. 


borum omnis generis remedia, Argent, 
1565, 8°. 


“*N. Carrus.” (MS.) 


N* 14. 283 (F). | 

GaLenus Aliquot Opuscula nunc 
primum Venetorum opera invents, 
Lugd., 1550, 8°. 

N* 14.4 28 (F). 

Ga.enus (Ct.), De humoribus, ex Greco 
in Latinum sermonem a Bern. Bertrando 


conversus, Argent., 1558, 8°. 
With Greek text. 


N* 14. 285 (F). 
Montuus (Hier.), De medicis é€adbtyu, 
Lugd., 1534, 8°. 


- N* 14, 28° (F). 
244. 


Lommius (Jop.), De curandis febribus, 
Antv., 1563, 8°. 

N* 14. 29! (G). 

Sy.vius (Jac.), De febribus commentarius 
ex libris Hippocratis et Galeni, Venet, 
1555, 8°. 

N* 14. 29? (G). 

Paracetsus (Aur. Pu. Tu.), Philosophia 
magnae Collectanea quaedam, per Ger. 
Dorne., Basil. [c. 1569], 8°. 

N* 14. 27! (G). 

Paracetsus (Aur. Pu. Tu.), De Meteors, 

- ete., ex vers. G. Dorn, 2 Pts., Basil. 
(1569), 8°. 
N* 14. 27? (G). 

TREVISANUS (BERN.), De chymico mirat- 
ulo, quod Lapidem Philosophiae appel- 
lant, Dionys, Zacharius de eodem. Per 
Ger. Dorneum, Basil., 1583, 8°. 

N* 13. 273 (G). | 

Bricut (Timotuy), Hygieina, De sanitate 

pars prima, Lond. [1582], 8°. 

Timothy Bright, M.D., Cantabrigiensis. “J. H” 
(M.S.), [J. Hatcher. j 


N* 14. 24' (G). ULC 1656. 

Bricut (Timorny), Medicinae therapeu 
ticae pars: de dyscrasia, Lond., 1583, 8 

“J. H.” (MS.) [J. Hatcher.] 

N* 14. 24? (G). ULC 1641. 

ALBERTUS Macnus, De formatione hon- 
inis, vel Secreta mulierum. Antwerp, 
1538, 8°. 


254. 


255: 


25 


25 


|| 
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252. 
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2 
| 
|| 
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atione 


lus 


“Dyyyd anno domini 1 553. (MS.) 
N* 14-24? (G). 


252. FLORENCE University. Novae academiae 


Florentinae opuscula. Adversus Avicen- 
nam et medicos neotericos, qui Galeni 
disciplina neglecta barbaros colunt., 
Lugd., 1534, 8°. 

Running title Barbaromastix. “‘J. Hatcher.” (MS.) 


253. HippocraTes. Aphorismorum sectiones 


septem [Ex Franc.] Rabelesi recogni-. 
tione, quibus ex Ant. Muse commen- 
tariis adj. et octavam, et quaedam alia, 
Lugd., 1543, 16°. 

Praesagia et C. Gul. Copo Basiliensi interprete, 
Galeni ars medicinalis, N. Leoniceno imterpr. 
With the Greek text of the Aphorisms. Preface 
by Rabelais. 

“Thomas Lorkyn ex dono D. Perne Decani 
Eliensis.” (MS.) “Ant iuva”’ ete. 

Adv. 38 (H). P. P. Plan: Bibliographie 
Rabelaisienne (1904), p. 234. 

Not in B.M. Catalogue (1894). 


254. Sytvius (Jac.), De medicamentorum sim- 


etc., Lugd., 1555, 16°. 
13. 43 (G). 


255. Sytvius (Jac.), Morborum internorum 


curatio, ex Galeno et Marco Gattinaria, 
Lugd., 1548, 16°. 

“Thomas Lorkyn, 1559.” (MS.) 

N* 13. 42 (G). 


256. TriveErius (HieEr.), Novi et integri comm. 


in Galeni libros de temperamentis, 
Lugd., 1547, 16°. 
N* 13. 44! (G). 


257. TRIVERIUS (HiER.), In Texvnv Galeni 


comm., Lugd., 1547, 16°. 
N* 13. 44? (G). 


258. RyrF (Watt. Herm.), Medicinae enchi- 


ridion. Adj. A. Cornelii Celsi sententias, 
Argent., 1542, 16°. 
N* 13. 37! (G). 


259. RyFF (War. HErm.), latromathematicae, 


hoc est, medicationis accomodate ad 
Astrologicam rationem Enchiridion, Ar- 
gent., 1542, 16°. 

N* 13. 37? (G). 


260. Mizaucp (Ant.), Memorabilium centuriae 


ix. Et Democritus Abderita, de rebus 
naturalibus & mysticis. Cum Synesii et 
Pelagii comm. Interpr. Dom. Pizimentio, 
Colon., 1572, 12°. 

N* 13. 38 (G). 


261. Ganivet (JEAN), Amicus medicorum, cum 


opusculo, Coeli enarrant: et cum abbre- 
viatione Abrahae Auenezrae de Iuminar- 
ibus, & diebus criticis. Adj. Astrologiam 
Hippocratis, Lugd., 1550, 16°. 

N* 13. 41 (G). 


262. Socio (NosILe), De temporibus et modis 


recte purgandiin morbis, Lugd., 1555,16°. 


263. 


264. 


265. 


266. 
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P* 14. 47 (G). 

Hippocrates, Aphorismorum libri octo 
illustrati, ad verbum Nic. Leoniceni, per 
Joan. Lygaeum, Paris, 1551, 24°. 

“Thomas jLorkyn ex dono Fratris Thomae 
Hatcher.” (.M.S) contemporary binding: dol- 

phin stamp. 

P* 13. 54 (G). 

Du Piner (Antoine), Historia planta- 
rum, Lugd., 1567, 16°. 

Not in the 1738 catalogue. 

Picrorius (Georcius), Separati sermones 
in omnes affectus, Basil., 1562, 16°. 

“Liber Joannis [Freri?}” (MS.). At end an English 
MS. relating to a will and bond, naming John — 
Alred, William Alred, and Elizabeth Alred. 

N* 13. 14 (G). 

GEsNER (Conrap), Historia plantarum 
[Basil., 1541 ?], 8°. 


Pp. 281 + (15). Lacks all preliminary matter. 


267. 


268. 


N* 13. 14? (G). 

Victorius (LEONELLUS DE), Faventinus, 
Practica medicinalis, cum scholiis J. 
Kutneri. De egritudinibus infantium. 
Appendix per G. Kufnerum iuniorem, 2 
Pts., Lugd., 1554, 16*. “Aut iuva aut 
ne noceas.” (MS.) T. L. 

P* 14. 52 (G). 

FERNELIUS (JOANNES), Therapeutices uni- 
versalis seu medendi rationis libri sep- 
tem. Apud Jacobum Arbillum, 1560, 8°. 


‘Aut iuva aut ne noceas.” (MS.) T. L. Fernelius 
was a native of Amiens. Original binding with 
centre ornament of No. 96, and Lorkyn’s mono- 
gram stamp “TL” in shield as in No. 138. 
MS. fragments of a noted breviary of the fif- 
teenth century at the ends. On the paper flyleaf 
is the magic square in Lorkyn’s writing: 


29 4 
6 1 8 


Not in B.M. nor B.N.P. catalogues, nor is the 
printer yet identified. 

Not in the Donor’s List. 

N* 15. 20 (E). 


269-271. Erastus (Tuomas), Disputationum de 


nova Philippi Paracelsi medicina pars 
altera (tertia, ultima), [Basileae], 1572- _ 


Part 1 not here. Three volumes remaining. “J. 
Hatcher. Bynde this in parch. with strynge.” 
(MS.) Lorkyn’s monogram. 

Not in the Donor’s List. 


N* 9. 43-45 (D). 


272. PoLysius, Opuscula in Latinum conuersa, 


De tuenda valetudine, De seminis hu- 
mani natura, De morbis. Albano Torino 
interprete. Basileae. 1544. 4°. 

Not in the Donor’s List. 

N* ro. 61 (E). 
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THE ROW OF BOOKS OF NICHOLAS GIBBARD OF OXFORD 
By R. T. GUNTHER 


OXFORD, ENGLAND 


AM indebted to my friend Dr. Singer 
for the suggestion, and to Mr. Sayle 
for a friendly approval of the idea that 
the publication of another list of the 
medical library of an Oxford doctor, con- 
temporary with Thomas Lorkyn could not 
but enhance the interest of both collections. 

Nicholas Gibbert or Gibbarde, as he 
signed himself in one of his books, was some 
ten or twelve years junior to Dr. Lorkyn. 
He was elected to a demyship at Magdalen 
College, Oxford, in 1555; took his degree as 
bachelor of arts in 1561, master of arts in 
1566, and bachelor of medicine with license 
to practice on December 17, 1571. He 
-supplicated for the degree of doctor of 
medicine on January 30, 1576/7. He was a 
fellow from 1561 to 1569, and probably 
vacated on marrying a widow by the name 
of Jane. 

dispute 
Marmyon, of Ewelme, respecting the lease 
of a College farm was referred by the Privy 
Council, when at Woodstock in September 
1577, to arbitrators.! 

The college ledgers show that he was a 
tenant of a college house and also acted as 
master of the almshouse, his duties being 
to open the door at all hours to the poor, 
to see to the “beds, coverlets and sheets” 
to “wasche honestlie all linnine as per- 
teyneth to the church of the College,” and 
to be responsible for the washing of table 
linen. For these duties he received a stipend 
of £4, 13 s, 4d per annum.? 

His will dated September 4, 1593, and 
proved October 27, 1608, is in the Uni- 
versity archives. To his wife Jane he leaves 
“his house and lease over against Magdalen 


1 Acts of Privy Council, vol. ix, 1894, pp. 23, 24. 
2 Ledger G. 1580-1592. 


between him and John 
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College;” to his daughter he gives his 
lease and house in St. Mary’s parish with all 


his land and goods, excepting his books, 


with his copyhold in Stanlake. 


Item, I doe give all the rewe (sic) of bookes 
begininge from Hippocrates and Goollen to the 
ende of the shelfe in my upper studie against 
St. Maries, my notebooks and writings ex. 
cepted, to Magdalen Colledge, conditionallie 
that they be good unto my wif and childe in 


performinge of the coppie hould over against 
Magdalen Colledge. 


Of the “rewe of bookes”’ left to the college 
there are now in the library the following 
which testify to the goodness of the college 
unto his “‘ wif and childe,” and to the valueof 
the gift. They also show the character ofa 
medical library of the time. They are all fol- 
ios or large quarto volumes, many containing 
more than one treatise. Unfortunately but 
few are in their original bindings, the rest 
having been rebound soon after their acces- 
sion. They came to the college in 1601 and 
the accounts show that seventeen volumes 
(perhaps Gibbard’s) were bound by one Mid- 
dleton for 57 s, 2 d, and thirty-nine were 
chained at a cost of 6 s, 6 d. In the com- 
plete list which follows, an asterisk indicates 
those works which are also found in Dr. 
Lorkyn’s library. 


1. i. [GADDESDEN, JoHN oF], Rosa anglica 
practica medicine, Ven., Bonetum 
Locatellum, 1516. 

ui. Rasis, Ad Almansor, etc., pp. 1-109. 

Manrrebus, Hieronymus, Centiloqu- 
ium de medicis et infirmis, pp. 110 
112, Ven., Jacobus Pencius de Leucho, 
1508. 

Moyses, Rasy, Aphorismi, pp. 1-4 
Ven., Jacobus Pencius de Leucho, 
1508. 
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iit, Cersus, A. C., Medicinae Liber, Ven., 
Joan Rubeus Vercellensis, 1493." 

2*, Cautiaco, Gurpo bE, Cyrurgia, Ven., 
1513. 

i, THoRER, A., De re medica (Soranus, 
Oribasius, Plinius, Apuleius, A. Musa), 
Basileae, 1528-9. 3 

ii, AURELIANUS, COEL., Tardarum pass 
ionum, Basil., 1520. 

Oriwasius, D., Euporiston. Medicinae 
compend. Curationes. Trochiscorum 

confect., Basil., 1529. 

. Tourinus, A., Opera, Romae, 1449. 

. Lonicer, A., De Plantarum descriptione, 
Francofurt, 1555. 

i. BARBARUS, HERmo In Dioscoridem, 
Coloniae, 1530. 

ii. [BRUNFELS, O.,] In Dioscoridem historiam 

herbarum certissima adaptatio, Argent., 
1543. 
ii. INDAGINE, J., Chiromantia, Argent., 
1534. 
5. i. Dioscoriwes, De medica materia, 
De letalibus venenis, Colon., 14209. 

i BARBARUS, HERMOLAUS, In Dioscoridem, 
Colon., 1530. 

6. i. Tacurnus, Sex Rerum. With ALBEN- 

GNEFIT, De virt. Cib. and ALKINDUS 
De rerum gradibus. Strasb., 1533. 

i. Tacuinus, Aegritudinum et morborum, 
Argent., 1532. 

ui. Sytvius, J., Commentarius in Hippo- 
cratis elementa, Paris, 1548. 

iv. Crescentius, P., De Agricultura et 
Plantis, Basil., 1548. 

7*. i. MONTAGNANA, Bartu., Consilia de Bal- 

neis Pata¥, Ven., 1535. 
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Codex Mri Joannis Rideri precium 7s, 4 d.” 
Early Oxford binding in stamped leather. 
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Basil., 1536. 

[ ], Experimentarius medicinae 
(Trotula, Oct. Horatianus, Hildegard, 
Oribasius, Theodorus, Esculapius), 
Argent., 1544.4 

Bosco, J. J. MANtius bE, Luminare 
majus, Ven., 1520. 

Quiricus De Aucustis De TEertTHONA, 
Lumen apothecarius Ven., 1520. 


. ConsTANTINUS AFRICANUS, Opera, Basil., 


1539. 


. Brasavotus (Ant. Musa), In Hippo- 


cratem et Galenum, Basil., 1541. 


. Torinus, A., Paraphrases in A. Tralli- 


anum, Basil., 1541. 


. R., Histoire des plantes, 


Anvers, 1557. 


. Medici antiqui Latini, Ven.,1547. 
. FuMANELLUus, ANT., Opera, Tiguri., 1557. 
. SavonaroLa, J. M., Practica major, 


Ven., 1547. 
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de Febribus (136 ff.)., Ven., 1547. 


iii, SAVONAROLA, J. M., De Balneis (26 ff.), 


Ven., 1552. 


iv. Opratus, Caesar, De Hectica Febre 


(19 ff.), Ven., 1552. 


. SERAPION, De Simplicium medicamen- 


torum historia, Ven., 1552. 


. Myrepsus, Nic., Medicamentorum opus, 


Basil., 1549.° 


. VatterioLa, F., Enarrationes medi- 


cinales, Responsio medicinalis, Lugd., 
1554.° | 


Ronpgzet, G., De Piscibus, Lugd., 1354. 
i. Wotton, E., De differentiis Animalium, 


Lutet., Paris, 1552. 


i, RONDELET, G., De Aquatilibus, Lugduni, 


1555 


P., L’histoire de la nature des 


oyseaux, Paris, 1555. 


. Junta, T. Scriptores de Balneis, Ven., 


1553.° 
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medicamentorum ratione, Basil., 1555. 
. Dessenius, B., De compositione medi- 
camentorum, Francofurti, 1555 
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Tagault, Haller, Sanct., Bologna. 


4 With marginal notes and additions to the index. 
5 With MS. notes. 
6 With MS. notes. 
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21. i. GALEN L. Fuchsius Interpret. Vols. i 
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22. i. GaLen, L. Fuchsius Interpret., Vol. ii 
Paris, 1554. 
ii. FERNELIUS, Jo., De abditis rerum causis, 
Paris, 1551. | 
iii. Sytvius, J., De signis omnibus medicis, 
Ven., 1548. 
iv. SANCTA SopuiA, GALEAT. DE, Opus 
medicine practice, Haganoz, 1533. 
i. ARGENTERIUS, J., De morbis, Flor., 1556. 
i. Mesua, J., Opera, Ven., 1561. 
ii. HERcuULANUS, J., De febribus, Ven., 1560. 
i. Matruiotus, P. A., Epistole medice, 
Prague, 1561. : 
ii. Berus, Ant. M., In quartam Fen 
Avicennae, Bononiae, 1462. 
26. i. Corpus, Vat., Annotationes in Dio- 
scoridem, Argent., 1461. 
ii. CARDANUS, HERO, Opuscula, Basil., 
1559. 
27. i. Arpoynus, S., De Venenis, Basil., 1562. 
PonzeEtT, Ferp., De Venenis. 
ii. TurtsaNus, Plusquam Commentum in 
parvum Galeni artem, Venice, 1557. 
28. 1. VALVERDUS, J., Imagines partium corporis 
humani, Antw., 1566. 
ui. Vesatius, A., De humani corporis 
fabrica, Antw., 1565. 
7™With “Nicolas Gibbarde” as signature inside 


cover. 
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il. Cornartus, J., in Ped.  Dioscoride De 
Materia Medica, Basil., 1557. 
iv. Ruecinus, G., Medicine exercitament, 
Lugd., 1564. 
29*. i. AviCENNA, Canones medicine, Basi, 
1556. 
30-33. 1. GALEN, Opera, Vols. i-iv, Ven., 1556, 


With the exception of three books, 
Budaeus—“Communis lingua  Graeca,” 
Christus a Vega—‘“De arte medendj,” 
and R. Lully—‘‘Collectio,” the whole of 
the Gibbert bequest is still in the library 
of Magdalen College. | : 

The number of large books in the two 
libraries was about the same, but the Oxford 
man does not appear to have had any books 
of octavo size or smaller; certainly he did 
not mention any in his will. His books were 


_ mostly printed in Basle and Venice and 


there is not an English printed book in the 
collection. 

Another and earlier benefactor to the 
college library was Hasarp, fellov, 
who died in 1509, bequeathing two large 
medical folios still on its shelves, viz, 
Haly Abbas and Ardoynus, Venice, 1492, 
and Rhazes (with other writers), 1497. 
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MONTAIGNE AND MEDICINE 
BY J. S. TAYLOR, M.D. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
(Concluded ) 


S we discover how constantly 
the pleasures of travel were in- 
terfered with by recurrences 
of pain and _ suffering, we 
come to understand more clearly why 
Montaigne has so much to say about food 
and lodging on the road. His diet was 
naturally a matter of the greatest import- 
ance. In this light many of his strictures 
upon native inns and customs make it clear 
that Montaigne tried to be broad and just 
in his estimates. The sophistication of 
wine appears to have been carried on as a 
fine art even in Montaigne’s day. He says: 


I was forced here to drink new wine, as no 
other is to be had in these parts. By storing It in 


casks made of a certain wood, and by treating 


it with the white of eggs, they clarify it so that it 
looks like old wine, but it has a taste which Is not 
natural. 

I suspect that the apothecaries here, instead 
of fetching this water from Pistoia, where it is 
said to rise, make an imitation thereof out of 
ordinary water, for I found it had, in addition to 
its saltness, a very strange flavour. 


Whether Montaigne tried the mud baths 
at St. Eleana is not stated. His description 
of them follows: 


There are also rooms for dry heat, made in 
various fashions, but mud baths are what they 
chiefly use. This treatment is practised in a 
large bath below the bath-house and open to 
the sky, fitted with a machine by which the mud 
is pumped up to the house adjacent. Here are 
provided divers appliances of wood made to fit 
each limb—legs, arms, thighs and other parts— 
wherein the member to be treated is placed and 
the appliance filled with mud, which is renewed 
as often as is needed. 


At Ferrara we get evidence of the police 
surveillance of houses of public entertain- 
ment. ‘On the door of every room in the 
inn Is an inscription, ‘ Ricordati della boletta,’ 
[remember your passport] and immediately . 
a stranger arrives he must needs send his 
name and the number of his attendants to 
the magistrate, who will then give orders for 
lodgment, but if this be not done no one 
will take them in.” At Epinal the party had 
been refused, admission to the “pretty little 
town” because of passing through Neuf- 
castel, “where the plague was not long 
since.” Here the party had been annoyed 
by a long delay at the city gate on account 
of the required manifest and bill of health. 
Such papers seem to have been in demand 
in most of the towns visited. 

At Bologna Montaigne found much to 
interest him and notes that among the 
Frenchmen who had come there to learn 
horsemanship and fencing the best pupil 
with the foils was a youth from Bordeaux. 
(At Padua he had found a hundred French- 
men learning to fence and it annoyed him 
to find Rome Iiterally thronged with his 
compatriots.) The pleasure of the stay was 
marred, however, by indisposition. _ 


On the Saturday after dinner we saw a play 
by the comedians, with which M. de Montaigne 
was highly pleased, but from this, or some other 
cause, he was troubled afterwards with head- 
ache, a distemper which had not molested him 
for several years, but it passed away during the 
night. Moreover at this time he professed to be 
freer of pain in the kidneys than for a long while. 
and rejoiced in digestive powers as sane as when 
he returned from Banieres. 


Going on by way of Florence [vide supral, 
he came to Siena after a long stage, the 
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longest recorded in the notes. To ride 
thirty-two miles after what he had been 
through seems temerity itself, but Mont- 
aigne held fast to the opinion that riding 
did him no harm and the constant change 
of scene and the charm of the road afforded 
him unfailing distraction ffom sad thoughts. 
He put up at the “Crown,” a tavern still 
standing in 1852. There was no glass or 
even linen in the windows and this made 
Montaigne very anxious as he feared the 
night air. 


VISITS TO ROME 


On the last stage of the journey to Rome 
he started three hours before sunrise to 
traverse the Roman Campagna by day- 
light, a prudent measure as far as malaria 
was concerned, but inspired by the feeling 
that the cold air of the morning was hurt- 
ful to his stomach. He was “‘ill at ease till 
the sun came up.” A ride of thirty miles 
brought him to the city gate where there 
were the usual difficulties over the quaran- 
tine because he had passed through regions 
where the plague was raging. Montaigne 
repaired at once to the “Bear” at the 


corner of the Via di Monte Brianza and - 


the Via dell’ Orso. This building, one of the 
few remaining medieval houses of the 
plainer sort, was still standing in 1870. 
It dated from the year 1300 but there is 
no ground for the popular belief that it 
had been patronized by Dante. In a day 
or two he removed to lodgings in the Via 
di Monte Brianza. It is the scribe who 
regrets they did not go to the ‘“‘Golden 
Bowl” instead, where they could have 
enjoyed regal surroundings? for the same 
price. Montaigne avoided it just because of 
the furnishings of silk and cloth of gold. 

Gregorovius gives some interesting data 
about Roman hostelries. They centered 
mainly around the Campo di Fiori where the 
windows were available for witnessing the 
public executions which took place here. 
Montaigne went to see the execution of a 


noted malefactor and in this connectiop | 


mentions the practice in vogue of reviving 
people who had been tortured by applying 
the warm bodies of fowls just killed to flesh 
torn with pincers, or to the stumps of muti- 
lated limbs. He tells how a few years before, 


’ The Inn of the Bear, Rome. 


some of the numerous Spanish or Portv- 
guese residents in the city had associated 
themselves together for indulgence im cer- 


tain immoral practices and that nine or ten 


of them were detected and sent to the stake. 
One of the popular inns, the ‘‘Cow,” had 
belonged to Vanozza de’Cattanei, mistress 
of Pope Alexander vi. She also owned the 
“Lion” very near Montaigne’s inn. The 
“Bear” was hard by the Piazza Fiammetta 
where Caesar Borgia’s mistress had had her 
abode, and near the church where she was 
buried as an bonesta mulier. We cannot 
ascribe to the jaundiced eye of a sick man 
(during his two stays in the Eternal City 
Montaigne passed six or seven calculi and 
considerable gravel and had numerous at- 
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tacks of colic) the comments on the insig- 
nificant character of the Roman streets for 
they retained it down to our own day. The 
“Bear” was on the left bank of the Tiber 
and behind it was a congerie of narrow, 
unlit, ill-smelling streets worse than those of 
Paris before the time of Baron Haussman. 

Montaigne found much to entertain and 
interest him. Many of his notes have a 
bearing on things medical. The Pope, 
Gregory X11I1, then over eighty years old, 
he described as the most healthy and vigor- 
ous man possible for his years, troubled 
“neither with gout, colic, nor stomach com- 
plaints of any kind.” 

He saw a priest’s attempt at exorcism in 
the case of a man possessed, melancholic 
and in a trance. The attendant had a 
napkin tied around his neck, and held him 
fast. When cured he turned him over to his 
friends and ordered him taken home. The 
priest explained to Montaigne that the 
devil to be driven out was a very obstinate 
one and that it would be a hard job. Only 


theday before he had relieved a womanofthe 


devil—an unusually Iarge one who, as he 
came out, made her vomit nails and pins 
and a bit of the devil’s hairy skin. 


On the 16th of March, after our return to 


Rome, I was taken to make trial of the Roman > 


hot baths at St. Mark’s, which have the best 
repute. I underwent a treatment of moderate 
strength, and, though I went alone, met with all 
possible respect. The usual custom is to take a 
lady as companion, who like yourself will be 
tubbed by the men in attendance. I learned 
here the composition of the unguent:used for 
removing hair from the skin. It is made of two 
parts of quick lime and one of arsenic, blended 
with lye, and will have effect in less than a 
quarter of an hour after application. On the 
17th I was troubled, not insupportably, with 
colic for five or six hours, and afterwards passed 
a large stone the shape of a pine kernel. 

On March 13th an old Antiochan patriarch, 
an Arabian, and well versed in five or six of the 
languages-of those regions, and quite ignorant 
of Greek or of the other tongues we use, a 


personage with whom I had become very inti- 
mate, gave me a certain compound for the relief 
of my gravel, and written directions for the em- 
ployment of the same. He bestowed it for me in 
a little earthen pot, where I might keep it ten 
or even twenty years, and assured me that I 
might anticipate a complete cure of my dis- 
temper by the first dose I should take. In case 
I might lose the writing he gave me, I will set 
down his instructions here. The drug should be 
taken at bedtime after a light supper; a piece 
the size of two peas should be mixed in luke- 
warm water, after having been crumbled in the 
fingers. This will make five doses, one to be 
taken every alternate day. 


A HEBREW CEREMONY 


Montaigne gives a minute account of a 
circumcision witnessed. 


‘This ceremony takes place in the private 
house, the lightest and most convenient cham- 
ber thereof being chosen for the purpose. In 
this particular case, because the dwelling itself 
was ill suited therefor, the ceremony took place 
in the lobby by the door. As with us, a god- 
father and a godmother are provided for the 
child, whom the father names, and the circum- 
cision is performed the eighth day after birth. 


_ The godfather seats himself on a table with 


a pillow on his lap, and the godmother brings to ' 
him the child and then withdraws, the child 
being swaddled after our own fashion. The 
godfather then loosens the bandages below, and 
the assistants and the one whose duty it is to 
perform the operation all begin a chant and 
continue to sing during the operation, which 
takes about a quarter of an hour. He who 
officiates need not be a rabbi, and any one of 
them, whoever he may be, will be anxious to 
discharge this duty, because they hold that 
frequent bidding to such a function is a great 
blessing: nay, they will pay to be called in, 
offering here a vestment and there something 
else useful to the child. Moreover, they believe 
that any one who may circumcise a particular 
number of children will enjoy a privilege after 
death, to wit, that the parts about the mouth 
will never be eaten_by worms. On the table 
where the godfather sits they forthwith lay 
out plentiful provision of all instruments 
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necessary for this operation, and in addition to 
these an assistant holds in his hands a phial 
of wine and a glass. There is also an earthen 
brazier, at which the operator first warms his 
hands; and then the child, with the swaddling 
bands unloosed, is presented to him by the 
godfather, who holds it in his lap with the head 
towards himself. The operator then takes hold of 
the part and pulls forward the skin thereof with 
one hand and with the other thrusts back the 
fleshy substance and fixes a silver instrument on 
the skin. This instrument, kept close to the 
flesh within, holds the foreskin in proper posi- 
tion and prevents any injury to the other parts 
from the act of cutting. This done, he cuts off 
the skin and buries it at once in some earth, 
which along with other apparatus of the mystery 
is beside him, ready prepared in a basin, and 
then with his bare nails proceeds to remove 
any other particle of skin which may be left on 
the flesh. This operation is one requiring con- 
siderable skill and is somewhat painful, but it 
is quite free from danger and the wound is 
almost always healed after four or five days. 
The children cry as ours cry when they are 
baptized. As soon as the operation is done, 
the bystanders hand forthwith to the operator 
some wine, who, after having taken some of it 
into his mouth, sucks the bleeding flesh and 
then empties his mouth, repeating this act 
thrice. Then they give him in a wrap of paper 
red powder, which they call dragon’s blood, 
and with this he dresses and covers the wound, 
and then binds up the same neatly with linen 
cut for the purpose. He is offered a glass full of 
wine which, according to report, he blesses by 
the words he speaks over it, and then drinks a 
mouthful. He next dips his finger in it and 
thrice lets the child suck some drops of wine 
therefrom. This glass they send as it is to the 
mother and the women of the family who are in 
some other part of the house, that they may 
finish the wine that remains. Then another, a 
third person, takes a silver instrument, made 
_ round like a tennis ball, with a long handle there- 
to, and pierced with little holes like our perfume 
boxes, and holds it first to the nose of the oper- 
ator, next to the child, and last to the god- 
father. They believe that the odours therein 
help to strengthen and purify the soul for 


devotion. The operator meantime bears the 
stains of blood on his mouth. 


THE FLAGELLANTS 


Montaigne was much impressed and 
mystified by the doings during Lent when 
people could be seen on the streets scourg. 
ing themselves with ropes until their backs 
were raw and bloody. Some of the flagel- 
lants were not more than twelve or fourteen 
years of age, boys and girls. He calls it, 
“the most striking sight I ever saw.” Their 
earnestness and apparent indifference to 
pain was remarkable; indeed, they seemed 


to enjoy it and “they might have been 


chattering about their matters, laughing, 
bawling about the street, running and 
leaping when there was so great a crowd 
that the procession fell somewhat into 
confusion.” 


Along with them. went certain men carrying 
wine, which was offered to them now and again, 
and some of them took a mouthful thereof, and 
sometimes sweetmeats were given. The wine- 
carriers often took wine in their mouths and 
then blew it out and moisted therewith the 
lashes of the scourges, which were of cord, and 
were wont to become coagulated with the blood 
drawn to such an extent that it was necessary to 
moisten them in order to separate the thongs. 
They also blew the wine over the wounds of 
some of the victims. The appearance of their 
shoes and breeches suggested that they were 
people of mean condition, and that the majority 
of them had sold themselves to this service. 
Moreover, I was told that they were wont to 
grease their shoulders with a certain prepara- 
tion, but the wounds I saw were so natural, and 
the scourging was so lengthy, that assuredly no 
medicament could benumb them to pain. And 
with regard to those who may have hired them, 
what profit would they get were this exhibition 
nought but trickery? | 


PASTIMES AND DISTRACTIONS 
Montaigne dined with cardinals and 


other notables, attended the pageants ol 


the church, visited ruins and galleries. A 
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public exhibition of horsemanship given by 
an Italian who had been for years held 
prisoner by the Turks afforded him great 
cause for astonishment. With a guide he 
faithfully made the round of all the sights. 
From his visit to the library of the Vatican 
he got the keenest satisfaction. 

The ward in which Montaigne sojourned 
was where the courtesans were thickest 
and one of his diversions was to frequent 
their society. Rome was thronged with 
them. (At the close of the fifteenth century 
they numbered 5000 out of a total popu- 
lation of 100,000 people.) 


These ladies charge as exorbitantly for the 
privilege of simple conversation (which was 
what I sought, desiring to hear them talk and to 
take part in their play of wit) as for the supreme 
favor and are just as niggard thereof. 


Montaigne’s chief pleasure was 


The sight of the ladies, and especially the 
courtesans, who exhibit themselves behind their 
lattices with such refinement of trickery that I 
have often wondered at the address they display 
in attracting men’s eyes. Often I have got down 
from my horse and induced some of these ladies 
to admit me, and have wondered how it was 
they contrived to make themselves appear so 
much handsomer then they really were. They 
have the art of letting a beholder distinguish 
them by whatever trait of theirs is most seemly; 
they will let you see only the upper part of the 
face, or the lower, or the side, veiling and unveil- 
ing according to the particular style of coun- 
tenance, so that an ugly woman is never to be 
seen at a window. Each one takes her position 
there for the purpose of saluting and bowing to 
her acquaintances, who, as they go by, throw 
up many a glance. 


He indulged in the same pastime in 
Florence. 


_ I went out today alone to amuse myself by 
Inspecting those ladies who may be seen by any 
one who may be so inclined. I saw those of the 
greatest note, but they were not of much account. 
The courtesans here stand at the doors of the 
houses to attract lovers, just as those of Rome 


and Venice sit by the windows. They take their 
station at suitable hours, and may be always 
seen, some with large and some with small 
company, talking and singing inthestreets . . . 
Their lodgings are all in one part of the city, 
and are wretched even for what they are, 
being in no way equal to those of the Roman or 
Venetian courtesans, any more than their 
occupants can compare with the aforesaid 
ladies in beauty, or grace, or carriage. If any — 
one of them is minded to dwell outside these 
bounds she must not make herself conspicuous, 
and must hide her real calling under some ficti- ° 
tious one. 


The question of segregation was dis- 
cussed in his time. “Some say that to put 


down public stews is not only to disperse 


fornication into all places that was confined 
to one, but moreover, by the difficulty, to 
incite wild and idle people to this vice.” 
(The Apology.) a 
In Venice, while at supper one evening, a 
messenger comes with a present of “‘a little 
book of letters which she had put together” 
from Signora Veronica Franca. Montaigne 
gives the servant two crowns. Signora Franca 
was married in her youth to a Dr. Paniza 
whom she left to take up the career of a 
courtesan, her name appearing in an official 
catalogue giving the names and residences 
of the hetaire of the city. Later she became 
a dilettante in letters and cultivated the 
friendship of eminent writers and painters. 
In middle life she went in for religion and 
good works and tried to found an asylum 
for penitent women. She died at forty-five. 
The book in question was an assortment of 
letters from her personal correspondence 
and dedicated to Cardinal d’Este. This 
prelate was living near Padua in a very fine 
house belonging to a gentleman of that city. 
‘“‘He was sick with gout and had been there 
more than two months for the sake of the 
baths but more on account of the near 
vicinity of the ladies of Venice and all sorts 
of diversion.” Fynes Moryson estimated the 
income of the Venetian government from 
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courtesans at 300,000 crowns a year. Mon- 
taigne was astonished at the way these 
women flaunted their charms and spent 
money on furniture and clothing. 


The Villa Medici, Rome. 


Montaigne made the tour of the walls of 
Rome which he rightly says can be done in 
three or four hours going at a foot pace, for 
it is only about twelve miles around; he 
listened with enjoyment to the sermons of 
popular preachers during Lent; 
went to Tivoli and Ostia, return- 
ing from the latter in a coach and 
suffering no discomfort—‘“‘a rare 
experience with me;” tried the 
local baths. The many charming 
gardens were a source of peculiar 
delight to him and he testifies to 
the liberality of the proprietors. 
“All these beautiful spots are free 
and open to anyone who may 
desire to enter therein. . . The 
vineyards are amongst the most 
beautiful features of Rome.” 


All these recreations kept me free 
effectually from melancholy, which 
is the death of me, and from irritability with 
which I was troubled neither without nor 
within doors Thus I found Rome a very pleas- 
ant place of sojourn. . . Nothing is so adverse 


Palace in the Villa Medici to which are accredited the winners of the 


to my own health as listlessness and sloth, and 
in Rome I was never without occupation. , . 
I find it, of all towns in the world, the one most 
filled with the corporate idea, in which difference 
of nationality counts least; for by its 
very nature it is a patchwork of 
strangers, each one being as much at 
home as in his own country. 


~“T know not how others find 
the air of Rome but I myself 
found it very pleasant and 
healthy . . . I never breathed 
air more pleasant or healthy to 
my temperament.” He quotes a 
saying to the effect that Roman 
air is bad for the feet but good 
for the head. The Romans for-the 
sake of health “‘find out the dif- 
erent characteristics of the var 
ous streets and quarters of the 
city and even of the suites of 
apartments in their houses. . . 


Even those who live in hired dwellings 


maintain at great cost three or four houses 
so that they may shift at the proper season 
according to the advice of their physicians.” 
If this is not strictly true today, it is a fact 


Prix de Rome at the Paris Salon. 


that certain sections of the city are reputed 
more healthy than others and that rental 
is largely in proportion to the number of 
windows that get the sun. 
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Montaigne enumerates the varieties and 
qualities of the meat, fish and vegetables 
obtainable in the pontifical city. “We 
tasted artichokes, beans and peas about the 
middle of March. . . The oil is so good that 
[ never feel that irritation of the throat 
which always troubles me in France when I 
have partaken generously of it.” Grapes 
were to be had all the year round. 

At Loreto, Montaigne, who was “vastly 


entertained and interested”’ by what he saw 


and heard at the miracle-working shrine, 
received from “‘a rich young Parisian travel- 
ing with a large following” a circumstantial 
account, attested to by members of his 
suite, of how his diseased leg had been cured 
there in a former visit. 


All the surgeons of Paris and Italy had been 
baffled, the patient had spent more than three 
thousand crowns, and his knee had been swollen, 
powerless, and very painful for the last three 
years. It grew worse, and more inflammed and 


ted, so that he was thrown into a fever. For 


several days he had ceased to use any medica- 
ment or remedy; when, having fallen asleep, he 
dreamt all of a sudden that he was healed, and 
that a flash of light seemed to shine around him. 
He awoke, cried out that he was cured, called 
for his servants, arose from his bed, and began 
to walk for the first time since he had been seized 
with this infirmity. The swelling of the knee dis- 
appeared, the shrivelled and half-dead skin 
got well from that time without any further 
remedy. Being now completely cured, he had 
come back to Loreto, his cure having been 
worked about a month earlier, while he was 
here. He had been in Rome while we were stay- 
ing there. These were all the authentic facts I 
could collect from the discourse I had with him 
and with his people. | 


Montaigne put up votive tablets for 
himself, wife and daughter but one feels that 
he did this largely through his ever-present 
desire to be all things to all men. In Germany 
and elsewhere he left a wooden tablet bearing 
his name and arms in every inn where 
Previous guests had observed this practice. 


SEEKING RECOVERY IN EARNEST 


We may conveniently insert here an 
account. of the prolonged hydrotherapy 
Montaigne underwent at the health resort 
he esteemed above all others. He preferred 
to patronize abroad such spas as com- 
bined pleasant company, comfortable quar- 
ters and a variety of good food with the 
medicinal virtues of the waters. He found 
all these at the Baths of Lucca whose springs 
had been famous from Roman times. The 
Baths are beautifully located some twenty 
miles from the city of that name, at the 
confluence of two mountain streams whose 
ripples fill the valleys with music. Scattered 
about the steep hillsides covered with 
chestnut trees are hotels, villas and palaces 
connected by wide shady avenues and well- 
kept paths. “The rooms are pleasant and 
private . . . each set of apartments has 
a water-closet and a public and private 
entrance . . . From my chamber I could 
hear all night the gentle murmur of the 
river below.” 

Hither at a later date came Shelley, 
Byron, Charles Lever, the Brownings, Wal- 
ter Savage Landor, Tennyson, and many 
other famous personages, not for the baths, 
but for the pure country air in the days 
before railroads had brought Switzerland, 
the Tyrol and the Engadine within easy 
reach of foreign sojourners in Italy. 

In all, Montaigne spent nearly five 
months here and he has left us a minute 
account of everything he did during his 


‘two sojourns. His initial experience was a 


disagreeable one. He was made very sick 
by a dose of cassia taken on the advice of 
his landlord, an apothecary, whom he 
pronounces much “lacking in intelligence 
compared with my apothecary in Rome.” 
Montaigne had to forego his dinner and 
was laid up “for well nigh four and twenty 
hours and made a vow to take no more of 
the stuff. . . I would rather suffer from 
colic than have my stomach thus upset, my 
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taste ruined and my general health deranged 
by cassia.” 

He drank the water in large quantities 
after being told that this was the proper 
thing. It was_tastelessJand slow in its 
action. | 


Some take it in bed, the physicians giving 
special directions to keep the stomach and the 
feet warm, and to avoid all fatigue. People of 
the neighborhood have it conveyed to their 
houses three or four miles distant. As a proof 
_ that this water is not strongly aperient it may be 
noted that the apothecaries here keep a certain 
water brought from a spring near Pistoia, 
sharp on the palate and very hot when drawn 
from the well, which they give to patients be- 
fore taking the native water, alleging that 
quicker and more efficient result is thereby 
induced . . . If I may give an opinion concern- 
ing these waters I would say they can do little 
harm or good; that they are ineffectual and 
feeble, and the fear is that they may inflame 
the kidneys rather than purge them . . . The 
bed of the stream from which the drinking 
water comes Is red and coated with rust, where- 
fore, seeing that it was likewise very insipid, I 
concluded that it contained much iron and 
would be binding in its effect; mdeed little 
came of what I took on this Thursday. Medicine, 
after all, is a. poor affair. I said casually a little 
time ago that I repented having taken so strong 
a purge inasmuch as this water, finding vacancy 
within, acted as nutriment . . . Theeffect of 
this water upon me was an increase of strength, 
and I began to digest it half an hour after 
taking it; moreover, I made a good round of 
two miles on the way back to my lodgings. 
Perhaps this abnormal exercise may have made 
me feel young again. Every other morning I 
had gone straight back to my room to avoid the 
chill of the morning air, my house not being 
more than thirty paces fromthespring . . . 
Some of the people here take three or four 
grains of coriander in every glass of water they 
drink, as a remedy for wind. On the Easter of 
May 14th I took more than five pounds’ weight 
of the water of Bernabo, my glass holding 
somewhat more than a pound. 

On Tuesday, May 16th, according to the 


local custom, which seems to me an excellent 


one, | gave over drinking the water an 
remained in the bath an hour or more, having 
settled myself right under the conduit-pipe 
because in the other parts of the bath the wate, 
seemed somewhat chilly. Being troubled con. 
tinually with wind in the epigastrium and the 
intestines, and in less degree in the stomach— 
albeit without pain—I suspected that this 
discomfort was caused by the water, wherefore 
gave up drinking it. This morning I found the 
bath particularly agreeable, and could easily 
have taken a nap there. It did not produce per 
spiration, but I had myself well rubbed, and 
then went to bed for a while. 

On Thursday I was a little more on the alert 
and bathed somewhat earlier. In the bath | 
sweated fairly well and gave my head a douche 
under the spout. The bath left me rather weak, 
with a feeling of heaviness about the reins, and 
I voided gravel continually and some phlegm 
likewise as if I had drunk of the spring, indeed 
it struck me that this water used in the bath pro- 
duced the same effect as whendrunk . . . Here 
I observed a marked result of the use of this 
bath, forasmuch as my brother (M. de Matte 
coulon): who had never passed any gravel 
either in common way or while drinking the 
water at any other bath in my company, now 
passed a large quantity . . . On Monday mon- 
ing I went somewhat late to my bath, as I was 
shaved and had my hair cut, and I bathed my 
head more than a quarter of an hour by holding 
it under the principal spout . ... And asto 
shaving the head, the custom here with all was 
to be shaven, and then put a piece of satin on the 
head, held only by a sort of net, but my smooth 
pate had no need of this . . . At times I felt 
my eyes dazzled when I exerted them in read- 
ing or gazing on any. glittering object. I was 
greatly troubled thereanent, remembering that 
I had suffered from this weakness ever since | 
was seized with headache at Florence, that is to 
say, heaviness about the forehead without any 
pain; a haziness before the eyes which, though 
it did not limit my vision, disturbed it in a way 
I cannot describe. Since this time this headache 
had recurred twice or thrice, and now became 
more persistent, but left me free otherwise. 
But after I used the douche to my head it came 
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hack every day, and my eyes watered freely, but 
without pain or inflammation. Moreover, until 
[had this attack I had not suffered from head- 
ache for more than ten years; and, fearing lest 
the douche may have induced this weakness of 
the head, I did not use it today—Thursday— 
and remained only an hour in the bath. 


Hearing that it had a reputation for 
strengthening the liver and removing 
eruptions on the face he remarks: “A fact 
of which I made careful note as a service I 
would fain render to a most estimable 
French lady.” 

He found things much to his liking. Only 
at Bagnéres were the lodgings better and 
that resort alone of all he had visited 
compared with it for beauty of situation. 
“People live more by rule at these baths 
than at our own and abstain rigorously, 
especially from drinks.”” Hour glasses were 
provided at each of the baths here. 


I slept and read as I was inclined, and when I 
went abroad I always found conversation in 
plenty with the people in the streets, who 
would be ready for a chat at any hour of the 
day; and then there were the shops, and the 
churches, and the market-place. Going about 
like this, from one country to another, I was 
never at a loss for material for the satisfying of my 
curiosity. And all this time I felt my mind at ease, 
as much as ill-health and old age would allow, and 
little prone to seize opportunities for disturbing 
itself from the outside world. The only loss I 
felt was that of a sympathetic companion, for, 
being alone, I had to enjoy all these pleasures by 
myself, and could not share them with another. 


Montaigne enlivens his stay by giving 
a ball and goes into many minutiae about 
the selection of prizes for the girls and his 
method: of allotting them. He joins the 
country people in their dancing to show 
himself democratic in spirit or, as he puts 
It, “so as not to seem over-ceremonious.” 
His habitual politeness was never laid 
aside. “TI used the same bath on the two 
following ‘days, and on the 19th I went 
again and remained there two hours, rather 
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later in the day in order to allow a lady of 
Lucca the first turn, a just and proper rule 
being here observed to give the ladies the 
use of their bath at their convenience.” 

And now we have some reflections on 
physicians and a strange tale or two about 
their inefficiency. 


Both of the springs did me much good where- _ 
fore I feel that I have been a gainer in refusing 
credence to those physicians who recommend 
their patients to give up drinking at once sup- 
posing that a cure be not. effected the first . 
day . . . I have just read concerning these. 
waters in a book written by one Donati, a 
physician, his advice being to take a light dinner 
and a good supper; and, for my experience after 
drinking the water for another day, I decided 
that his view was the correct one. Franciotti, 


’ another doctor, controverts him im this and in 


divers other particulars. [Donati and Franciotti . 
were physicians of Lucca who had published 
treatises on the BathsofLucca.] . . . It divert- 
ed me to consider the various prescriptions given 
by physicians in different parts of Italy, so 
great was their antagonism, and this was 
especially marked in the matter of these 
baths and douches; indeed, out of twenty 
opinions no two were found to agree, but, on the 
other hand, the authors accused each other of 
murders of all sorts. . . 

The aforesaid patient suffered great trouble 
through the strange action of wind, which was 
wont to issue from his ears with such force that 
he could not sleep, and when he yawned great 
volumes of wind would burst out from the same 
place. He declared that he could best ease his 
stomach by using as a clyster four large corian- 
der comfits after moistening and softening them 
in his mouth, the relief being sure and speedy. 
He was the first person I ever saw wearing one 
of those big hats of peacock’s feathers and 
covered with light taffetas; the crown, a good 
palm’s height, was thick, and had within-side 
a coif of sarcenet made to fit the head so that the 
sun might not strike upon it. It was surrounded 
by a curtain a foot and half wide, to serve the 
purpose of our parasols, which indeed are very 
inconvenient to use on horseback. 

The physicians are wonderstruck to see how 
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the majority of French guests here take the 
waters in the morning and baths the same day. 
. . . On the Tuesday I remained two hours in 
the bath, and held my head under the douche 


for a good quarter of an hour. At this time a — 
- Cremonese merchant living at Rome came to 


the bath. He was afflicted with divers strange 
infirmities, nevertheless he could talk and 
walk about and seemingly enjoyed his life. 
His chief infirmity lay in the head, his memory 
having perished, so he said, through some 
weakness thereof; for instance, after a meal he 
would not be able to say what dishes had been 
put before him. If he happened to leave the 
house on any business he must needs always 
come back ten times to inquire where was the 
place to which he was bound. He could hardly 
ever get through the paternoster. When he did 
get to the end of it he would begin it again a 
hundred times, never perceiving at the end 
thereof that he had begun, or at the beginning 
that he had finished. He had suffered from 
blindness, deafness, and toothache, and had, 


moreover, such an access of heat in the reins — 


that he always wore a piece of lead over that 
region. For many years he had observed most 
strictly the rules laid down by his physicians in 
his case. 


Of a certain judge who visited him he 
says: 


Amongst other matters he told me a singular 
story about himself, how, through pricking the 
ball of the thumb with an artichoke! some years 
ago, he had like to have died from inanition, 
how on this account he fell into such a wretched 
state that he lay in bed five months without 
moving. As he lay all this time on the reins, 
they became so inordinately heated that a 
discharge of gravel was produced from which he 
had suffered for more than a year and from 
colic as well. At last his father, the governor 
of Velitri, sent him a certain green stone, 
which he had got from a friar who had been in 
India, and while he had this stone about him he 
suffered neither from gravel nor pain. He had 


been in this state for two years. As to the prick 


aforementioned the thumb and the greater part 


‘In Hazlitt’s translation the cause of the trouble 
is given as the sting of a beetle. 
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of the hand were useless, and besides this th 
arm was so much weakened that he came evey 
year to the baths of Corsena to treat the am 
and thumb with the douche, as he was noy 
doing. 


It was while here that Montaigne picked 
up a remarkable story about a man wh 
was taken captive by the Turks and re 
mained with them a long time so that he 
was given up for dead by his relatives, 
Finally he came home and at first was not 
recognized by his’ mother. 


Then he made himself known to her, and after 
having been as it were lost ten or twelve years, 
kissed his mother, who shrieked aloud and fel 
senseless and showed no sign of life until the 


next day, the physicians being in despair of her. - 


She came round at last, but she died soon 
afterwards, every one being of the opinion that 
this shock shortened her life. 


A patient of some consequence, the 
nephew of a prominent cardinal, was taken 
sick and the case being obscure a consulta- 
tion was held. Montaigne tells us that he 
laughed in his sleeve when the physicians in 
attendance waited on him with the request 
that he listen to their opinions and 
arguments because the patient was resolved 
to be guided entirely by his decision. “The 
same request was made to me with regard 
to other matters both here and at Rome.” 

He accepts the current story that a leper 
who bathed and drank the waters was cured. 


MONTAIGNE’S CONDITION GROWS. WORSE 


Montaigne appears to have received no 
real benefit from his faithful and persistent 
health-seeking at the Baths of Lucca. His 
stay there was marked by much digestive 
disturbance, attacks of colic, headache, 
pains in various parts of the body and severe 
toothaches. After describing his sleepless 
nights with the latter he says: 


On August the 25th my kidney troubles 
abated, and I found myself about as well as 
before, save that I had frequent pain both by 
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day and night in my left cheek, but it did not 
last long. I remember to have been troubled 
with the same pain when at home. On the 27th 
I was so sharply troubled with toothache after 
dinner that I sent for the doctor, who, when he 
had taken account of all the symptoms, and 
had marked especially that the pain subsided 
while he was there, decided that this was no 
material fluxion, but one extremely subtle, and 
little else than wind which ascended from the 
stomach to the head, and, having mixed itself 
with the humours there, caused this disorder. 
This opinion seemed to me reasonable, seeing 
that I had often suffered from similar seizures 
in other regions of my body. 


A mood of discouragement was the 
result. 


It would be too great cowardice and squeam- 
ishness on my part if, knowing that I am every 
day in danger of death from these ailments, and 
drawing nearer thereto every hour in the course 
of nature, I did not do my best to bring myself 
into a fitting mood to meet my end whenever it 
may come. And in this respect it is wise to take 
joyfully all the good fortune God may send. 
Moreover there is no remedy, nor rule, nor 
knowledge whereby to keep clear of these 
evils which from every side and at every minute 
gather round man’s footsteps, save in the resolve 
to endure them with dignity, or boldly and 
promptly make an end of them. 


Naturally enough he now becomes in- 


clined to disparage the waters. 


I am sure this draught gave me the vapours 
and made my head ache, and on Tuesday I 
drank nine pounds from the common spring and 
felt my head affected immediately after. In 
sooth my head was in very bad case, having 
never recovered from the effects of the first bath 
I took. It has pained me less often of late, and in 
a different way, as it has not weakened me or 
dazzled my eyes as it did a month ago. I suf- 
fered chiefly in the back, and pain never attacked 
my head, but it flew to my,left cheek, affecting 


all parts thereof, the teeth down to the very 


roots, the ear, and a portion of the nose. The 
pang would be brief, but as a rule sharpand burn- 
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ing and wont to attack me frequently both 
night and day. This is how my head fared at 
this juncture. I am firmly convinced that the 
fumes of this water both in drinking and in 
bathing—though I hold drinking to be the 
worse—are very bad for the head, and even | 
worse for the stomach. And on this account 
the patients here are forced to take medicines 
to correct the action of the water. On the 
Thursday I gave up drinking and rode in the 
morning to see Costrone, a large village in the 
mountains. 

On Sunday, September the 3rd, I spent more 
than an hour in the bath, and was much 
troubled by wind, but without pain. In the 
night and on Monday morning I had toothache 
so badly that I feared it must arise from a 
decayed tooth. I chewed mastic all the morning 
without relief. During the night I sent for an 
apothecary, who gave me some aqua vite, and. 
bade me hold it to the spot where the pain was 
sharpest. The relief I got was marvellous; for, 
as soon as I took it into my mouth, the pain 
ceased; but as soon as I spat out the spirit the | 
pain returned, wherefore I was forced to keep the 
glass always at my lips. I could not keep the 
spirit in my mouth continually, for, as soon as 
the pain was reduced, I would through weari- | 
ness fall into a heavy sleep, and then some 
drops of the spirit would run down my throat 
and choke me so that I was forced to get rid of it. 
Just at daybreak the pain seemed to leave me. 

On the Tuesday morning all the gentlemen 
staying at the bath came to see me as I lay in 
bed. I afterwards caused a plaster of mastic to 
be put on my left temple, where the throbbing 
pain had been worst, and had less pain during 
the day. At night they applied lint to the cheek 
‘and the left side of the head, and my sleep was 
painless though disturbed. 7 

On the Wednesday I had constant toothache 
and pain in the left eye, and on. Thursday I 


spent an hour in the large bath. Thissame morn-_— - 


ing there came to hand, by way of Rome, a 
letter from M. de Tausin, ‘written from 
Bordeaux on August 2nd, in which he informed 
me that, on the preceding day, I had been 
chosen to be Mayor of that city by public choice, 
and begged me that, out of my good will for the 
city, I would take up this burden. 
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On his way to Florence he wrote: 


This morning I felt my head heavy and my 
sight troubled, these being symptoms of those 
headaches with which I have been affected 
for the last ten years. This valley was formerly a 
morass, and Livy rejiates how Hannibal was 
forced to ride an elephant when he traversed it, 
and lost one of his eyes on account of the 
severity of the season: it is assuredly a flat and 
- Jowlying country and greatly at the mercy of 
the floods of the Arno. I refused to eat at din- 
ner, but I repented of this, for had I eaten I 
might have vomited, and I always find the 
speediest remedy thereby. Otherwise I am 
troubled by my head for a day or two, as was 
now the case. The road was crowded with coun- 
try-folk taking provisions to Florence where we 
arrived after crossing one of the four stone 
bridges, over the Arno, having ridden twelve 
miles. | 


Montaigne visited the famous Campo 
Santo at Pisa and reports the popular 
notion that the earth in which they were 
interred made bodies swell and decompose 
within forty-eight hours. “And this. belief 
is a plausible one because in this particular 
cemetery bones are very rarely seen, 
scarcely any indeed, neither is there any 
place where they are collected and reinterred 
as in other cities.” 

Of the health of the city (destined later 
to be a favorite residence for English 
consumptives) he says: 


- Only a short time ago this city bore an evil 
name for its unhealthy air, but this is vastly 
improved since Duke Cosimo has drained the 
marshes by which it is surrounded. Formerly 
the place was so unhealthy that when the 
government wanted to banish any one, and at 
the same time get rid of him, they always 
banished him to Pisa, where in a few months the 
job was done. There are no partridges here, 
though the Duke has taken great pains to foster 
them. 

I received several visits at my lodging from 
Girolamo Borro, a physician and doctor of 
philosophy, and when I went to see him on 
July 14, he made me a present of his book on the 
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flux and reflux of the sea, written in Italian. At 
the same time he showed me another book he 
had written in Latin on the diseases of the body. 


Montaigne appears to have entertained 
considerable regard for Dr. Borro but 
probably chiefly in his capacity of professor 
of philosophy at the University of Pisa, 
Borro eventually came to the notice of the 
Inquisition :and after prosecution at its 
hands was dismissed from the university 
and died six years later. In one of his essays 
Montaigne characterizes the doctor as “an 
honest man’? which may be regarded as 
high praise from such a source. 


On the 25th I paid a visit to Cornacchino, a 
famous Pisan physician and teacher. He lived 


according to a rule of his own, which differed ' 


vastly from the rules of his art. Immediately 
after dinner he would go to sleep and would 
drink a hundred times a day. He read to me 
some rhymes of his own, written in the Pisan 
dialect which were not unpleasing. According 
to him the baths near the city are of no great 
account, but he had a high opinion of those of 
Bagno Acqua, about sixteen miles distant, 
which he declared to be marvellously good for 
liver complaints, detailing to me some wonder- 
ful cures, and for the stone and colic as well. 
He recommended me, however, before taking 
these waters, to drink some of the Della Villa 
spring. He is of opinion that, after bloodletting, 
medicine has no curative agent to compare 
with baths, if only they be used with under- 
standing. He also told me that at Bagno Acqua 
the lodgings are good, and that I might make 
myself very comfortable there. 


Tommaso Cornacchini was: a famous 
physician of Arezzo, and professor of medi- 
cine at the University of Pisa. One of his 
sons was also distinguished in medicine. 

Regarding the waters of Pisa, Montaigne 
says: 

I took a draught of it to test it, and found it 
lacking in taste and in smell also. I only detected 
a slight roughness on the tongue. It is scarcely 
warm at all and very pleasant to drink. | 


looked at the water as it flowed from the spout, _ 


and perceived therein the same minute particles, 
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white atoms, which had offended me at Baden, 
and which I judged to be some dirt come in 
from without. Now, I believe these atoms to be 
connected with the mineral properties of the 
water. . . It is said to be good for the liver and 
for the eruptions caused by liver disorders. The 
same draught is prescribed here as at other 
baths, and exercise after drinking is commonly 
taken: or you may take a sweating bath, or 
use itin other forms. . . This morning I passed 
another stone somewhat larger and looking as 
if it must have been detached from one much 
larger. God knows whether it is so. Let it be as 
he wills. 

At Pisa we get an intimation that he had 
the ordinary sight-seer’s weakness for 
souvenirs. Among other things, he bought 
a cup of Indian nut which he said was quite 
“as efficacious against the spleen and gravel 
as tamarisk.”” When he started back to 
France he shipped from Rome a case of 
things he had collected. Did it contain the 
two boxes of “all sorts of medicaments” 
which the people of Tivoli made from the 
“scum”’ of the sulphurous waters at Tivoli 
or had the medicaments been used up al- 
ready? The case of curios was twenty days 
getting as far as Milan. 

After Pisa he sought out the baths of 
Vignone, where he was troubled with 
orbital and frontal headache. Of Naviso he 
says: 

The bath is likewise of great use to the sick 
people who come here in the spring of the year, 
and the man who hires it sells a quantity of the 
mud taken from the bath, which mud, when 
dissolved in hot oil, is good for the itch in 
human beings, and for scabby dogs and cattle, 
when diluted with water. The price of this mud 
when sold on the spot is two giulios a load, but 
they sell it also in dried balls for seven quattyini 
apiece. We saw here a lot of dogs belonging to 
Cardinal Farnese, which had been sent here for 
the bath. 


At the baths near Viterbo he made his 
usual careful observations. 


This water throws up a white scum, which 


hardens readily and becomes solid like ice, 
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making a crust on the surface of the water. 
If a linen cloth be dipped therein, it will quickly 
become loaded with this scum and quite stiff. 
This substance is sold into other parts for use in 
cleansing the teeth, and when chewed it has no 
more taste than earth or sand; indeed, the com- 


‘position thereof is reputed to be the same as 


that of marble, in which case it might well 
harden in the kidneys. It is said, however, that 


_ the water which is exported in bottles has no 


sediment and remains quite clear. I imagine it 


Montaigne’s house at Bordeaux. 


may be drunk in any quantity, and that the 
sharpness before named may give it a certain 
savour and make it easier to swallow. . . I 
gathered faint hope of making a cure when I 
read an inscription on the wall, written by a 
certain man who cursed his physician for 
having sent him to such a place, and affirmed 
that he had suffered much ill from his stay there. 
Moreover, the proprietor hinted to me that I 
had come too late in the season, and certainly 
did not urge me to take the waters. 
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THE RETURN TO FRANCE 


When Montaigne got word of his election 
as mayor of Bordeaux and received intima- 
tions from the king that he ought to accept 
he started home and traveled by forced 
marches, though not omitting to see all he 
could on the way. He was in Rome when 
the more urgent summons reached him. His 
daily rides frequently amounted to twenty 
and thirty miles. How vital to the invalid 


a rey 


The Fort du Ha, opposite Montaigne’s house in Bordeaux 


was the condition of the roads! The high- 
ways of Tuscany had recently been im- 
proved and leveled by the Grand Duke and 
we can understand Montaigne’s fervor in 
praying that God might reward him for this 
“work of the greatest service to the public.” 
On leaving Parma “we changed horses at 


every post and for 2 posts I made them go - 


at full gallop so as to test the strength of 
my loins, I felt no ill effects or weariness 
therefrom.” These few words tell more than 
volumes of description. We picture a weary 
traveler tortured by the hardships of the 
road and his trying bodily ailments but 
never losing his pluck. He was taken sick 
the night he reached Siena. 


I suffered for two hours from colic, and I 
fancied I felt the movement of a stone. Early 
on Thursday morning I went to see one Gug- 
lielmo Felix, a Jewish doctor, who talked tome 
some time as to my general rule of living with 
regard to my kidneys and the gravel. I then 
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left Siena, and was again troubled with colic 
for three or four hours. Then the pain came to 
crisis, and I was assured that a stone must have 
passed. We travelled twenty-eight miles and 
supped at Ponteaelce, where I passed a stone 
bigger than a grain of millet, with a quantity 
of red gravel, but I suffered no pain. We left on 


_ the Friday morning, and halted sixteen miles 


along the road at Altopascio, where we stopped 
an hour to feed our cattle. 


A consecutive perusal of his notes shows 
that Montaigne in spite of his diligent search 
for health was very much worse off when 
he left Italy than when he set out on his 
travels. That he consulted physicians in 
Rome, Pisa, Siena and elsewhere suggests 


that the repeated attacks of colic had some- - 


what mollified his prejudice against the 
profession and that the gravity of his condi- 
tion was more and more borne in upon him. 
The failure to get any benefit from these 
gentlemen doubtless caused him to censure 
them with greater severity when he sat 
down once more to write essays at home. 

He had previously gone from Venice to 
Padua by boat though “‘always somewhat 
in fear of water transit, being advised 
that it deranged his stomach, and now, 
being minded to ascertain whether the 
motion on this river, which indeed is most 
steady and uniform provided that the boat 
be drawn by horses, would cause him incon- 
venience, he made trial of it and found that 
he suffered no ill effects therefrom.” In his 
essays he quotes from Plutarch, to whom 
he was most partial of all the ancient 
writers, to the effect that seasickness arose 
from fear but declares that this could not 
hold in his case for though very subject to 
seasickness he had no fear. Montaigne cites 
the case of animals who get seasick and 
mentions particularly hogs in whom there is 
no occasion to suspect the element of fear. 
He then goes on to say that he cannot long 
endure coach, litter or boat, or indeed any 
means of transportation except a horse. He 
found a litter less tolerable than a coach and 
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experienced no more discomfort from travel 
on the water when there was considerable 
motion than in calm weather. He says, “It 
is the interrupted motion which disturbs me 


‘and the more when it is mild. The physicians 
have directed me to apply pressure and | 


encircle the lower abdomen with a cloth 
to remedy this discomfort, something 


_which I had never resorted to being in the 


habit of struggling against the weaknessess 
which are in me and of conquering them by 
myself.”” Now he has not the vigor to endure 
seasickness and gives a variety of other 
reasons for excusing to himself the omission 
from his schedule of so important a place as 
Genoa. 


I could not face the sea voyage on account of 
my weak stomach, and I shrank from the trouble 


of finding lodging in Genoa in its present 


crowded state, even more than from the dis- 
comforts of the journey by land. Moreover, I 
heard that the road from Genoa to Milan was 
haunted by thieves, and as I was exceedingly 
anxious to get home, I resolved to leave Genoa 
aside. 


But in spite of everything the passion 
lor sight-seeing survives. 


I prolonged my journey by ten miles in order 
to see Pavia. On Wednesday, October 25th, I 
started early over a very good road, and during 
the way I voided a small soft stone and a good 
deal of gravel. | 


On the last day of October Montaigne 


started from Turin and prepared to cross 


the Alps, leaving the plain at Susa. He 
crossed the Alps partly on horseback and 
partly in a litter which four men carried on 
their shoulders, being frequently relieved 
by other sets of bearers. 

Getting back to France Montaigne 
regrets some of the things left behind. 
“Here I began to appreciate the excellence 
of the Italian oil, of which I was never 
conscious after eating, but I found that the 
oil of these parts upset my stomach.” At 
Lyons “on Saturday, Saint Martin’s Day, 


I had a sharp pain in the stomach and kept 
my bed till midday. I felt disordered all 
day and took no dinner and a very light 
supper.”’ As he approached Clermont, where 
he tarried a day to spare the young horses 
lately bought at Lyons, there was evidence 
everywhere of the havoc wrought by the 
recent plague. 


I heard some remarkable accounts thereof. 
The dwelling of the Seigneur of the town, the 


-manor-house of the Canillacs, was burnt so as to 


destroy the pestilence with fire. . 

On Monday the 2oth I started in the morning, 
and on the heights of Pui de Déme I passed a 
stone, somewhat broad and flat. I had felt it all 
the morning and even the day before with a 
slight pain in the kidneys. It was neither very 
hard nor very soft. . . As far as Limoges this _ 
road is badly furnished with inns, which, however, . 
give you tolerably good wine, but they are used 
only by muleteers and couriers going to Lyons. 
My head was uneasy, the storms and cold 
winds and rain were very bad for it; and in 
sooth it got its fill of discomfort in this journey 
over a region where the winter is sharper than 
anywhere else in France. 


Italy was not the only country where the 
inns furnished bad wine. “At Chastein, | 
was forced to drink new unclarified wine, as 
no other was to be had, and the next day 
went on five leagues farther.” The account 
of the journey now becomes more and 
more succinct. Montaigne is evidently pre- 
occupied with thoughts of the civic duties 
he is about to assume and the narrative is 
little more than a statement of distances 
traversed each day. On the last day he 
rode 21 miles to reach the Chateau de 
Montaigne, “having quitted this same 
spot on June 22, 1580, to go to La Fere, 
my journey having lasted seventeen months 
and eight days.” 


CLINICAL RECORD OF THE JOURNEY 


A review of Montaigne’s physical con- 
dition during his journey across France to 
Germany, Switzerland, Austria and Italy, 
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reaching as far south as Rome, Is startling. 
He was increasingly the victim of head- 
ache. He had pains and weakness of the 
eyes. Indigestion, manifesting itself as general 
malaise, vague abdominal distress or sharp 
pain, nausea, dizziness and flatulence, was 
frequent. Now and again distress in a 
limb hampered the freedom of his move- 
ments. Later came repeated attacks of 
toothache and facial. neuralgia, especially 
of the orbital and frontal regions. From 
time to time he 
is made sick by 
the treatment 
prescribed. Oc- 
casionally he is 
hoarse, catches 
cold, suffers 
from exposure 
to dampness, 
rain and cold, 
or has an annoy- 
ing pruritus of 
the hand and 
other parts. 
Added to these 
endurable discomforts were crises of renal 
colic varying from mere aching of the loins 
to the most acute torture, lasting from two 
to twenty-four hours. Some of them were 
“endurable,” some “‘did not interfere” were 
“not unusually severe,” not “more violent 
than usual.” By others he was “grievously 
tormented” and some occasioned “violent 
agony.” Again and again he voids gravel 
in “incredible amount,” “continuously” or 
“much.” The actual calculi passed averaged 
more than one a month for the whole period 
of the tour. 

But the record of the days and nights 
deals with others than himself—the people 
he meets and what they say and do; the 
things he sees and hears and what thoughts 
they inspire. Pain and suffering are mini- 
mized at the time and forgotten the moment 
they are past. They do not even dim the 
_ prospect ahead, despite the clear indication 
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View of the Chateau Montaigne. The facade towards the courtyard. 


that the road must soon come to an end. 
The mental life was everything; the physical 
counted for nothing save as it benumbed 
his faculties for the moment. Truly here 
was an indomitable spirit, the temper of 
steel. 7 
Montaigne is very precise in the analysis 
of his symptoms while taking the pro- 
longed course of treatment at Bagni di 
Lucca, but elsewhere limits himself to 
saying that he had colic or headache, mild 
or severe, and 
how long it 
lasted. In most 


a stone Is passed 


and, naturally, 
size and _ hard- 
ness are the 
features of chief 
interest. At 
Stertzing the 
‘calculus was 
medium-sized, 
crumbly, yellow 
with white center. The two at Plombieéres 


were small. At Venice the two stones were ° 


large. The calculi were often preceded, 
accompanied or followed by gravel as in 
Florence, the Baths of Lucca and Rome. 
A fortnight after his arrival in the latter 
city he was taken so ill that he submitted 
to treatment at the hands of the French 
physician in attendance on the Cardinal 
of Rambouillet, aided by a dexterous 
apothecary whom he later on remembers 
with gratitude and pronounces “intelli- 
gent.” They gave him several large pills of 
cassia put into his mouth on the end of a 
wet knife. These acted freely on the bowels 
and the following day Montaigne took two 
pills of Venetian turpentine done up ina 
wafer and put into his mouth on a silver 
spoon along with some drops of syrup. The 


only effect he observed from this was that — 


it gave to the urine the odor of violets. 
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After this, Montaigne took three times a 
drink which tasted just like almonds and he 
was assured it was nothing else; but he 
was convinced that it contained seeds of 


cucumber, melon, gourd and pumpkin. 


The indisposition continued unrelieved for 
about ten days when much gravel was 
followed by a large, long, solid, hard stone 
which took six hours in passing. 

In all, while in Rome, Montaigne had 
five attacks of colic followed by one or 
more calculi. One of these was the size and 
shape of a pine kernel. In two of the attacks 
he passed “‘several.”’ 

At Bagni di Lucca hematuria was fre- 
quent and sometimes alarming. This symp- 
tom became almost constant after he 
reached home when the utmost powers of 
philosophy had to be summoned to replace 
hope. Hope had not been utterly renounced 
at the Baths of Lucca and there, noticing 
on one occasion that the renal output was 
less than one-fifth of the water ingested 
(“There’s but poor reliance upon these 
physicians and their remedies’), he began 
careful estimates of what he drank and what 
he passed in twenty-four hours and soon 
was happy to notice that they tallied with 
each other. At the Baths he passed only 
two stones but much gravel and blood. He 
was convinced that the calculi were large 
when they left the kidney but became 
fragmented in the bladder. While here he 
makes the only mention of pain in the 
bladder. The period from August 15 to 
September 11, seems to have been one of 
continuous, severe suffering. Jaundice 
developed. The gravel passed was reddish, 
the urine full of blood. The stone passed on 
the 24th was preceded and followed by 
lively hemorrhage. The stone was the 
length of a pine nut, as wide as a bean, the 
largest he had yet passed. “I felt infinite 
delight when I had got rid of it, though the 
passage was very painful... . . I knew 
very well that something unusual was at 


hand.” 
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Montaigne was regular in his habits. 
““My stomach and. I never fail of our punc- 
tual assignation which is at leaping out of 
bed, if some indispensable business or sick- 
ness do not interfere with us” but at Pisa 
he did not have a single movement except 
by the aid of medicine, “a bad and treacher- 
ous assistant.” At Bagni di Lucca gaseous 
distention so distressed him that he took 
a clyster of oil, camomile and anise-seed 
water. It was administered with “great 
skill and address” by his landlord. This was 
followed by marchpane and four spoonfuls. 
of wine and next day he felt infinitely better. 
Some of the gravel passed at the Bagni was 
red; some red outside and gray inside. Of the 
stones passed at Lucca one was small and 
rough, another was clearly but a fragment 
of a larger one and the third was red outside . 
and white within; hard and rough. The stone 
passed near Viterbo was the size of a grain 
of wheat—small, hard and red. “‘To facili- 
tate the exit of this sort of stone you would 
do well to stop the course of your water for a 
minute or two, for the increased force with 
which it comes forth afterwards greatly 
aids the progress of the stone. I got this 
hint from Monsieur Langon of Arsac.” 
The one voided on the Puy de Dome was 
large, long and flat, neither hard nor soft. 


MONTAIGNE AND DEATH 


During the eleven years of life that 
remained to him after his return from Italy, 
Montaigne was occupied with his official 
duties in Bordeaux, with annotating and 
expanding Books 1 and 11 ofhis “Essays,” and 
with the composition of Book 111. He died 
in his beloved chateau, September 13, 1592, 
and was buried in the church of the Feuil- 
lants, Bordeaux. 

For three days before he died Montaigne 
was unable to speak and had to make his 
wishes known by signs or written words. 
The nature of his disability is not clear. The 
actual cause of death is given as a quinsy 
accompanied by paralysis of the tongue. 
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Did he have Angina Ludovici, was he 
merely afflicted with acomplicating aphonia, 
' was there a true edema of the glottis due to 
extension of the inflammation from neigh- 
boring tissues or to a manifestation of 


Site of the original burial place of Montaigne in the apse of 
the church of the Feuillants, Bordeaux. 


chronic disease of the kidneys in which 
much tissue change must have resulted 
from the many stones harbored by them? 
We do not know. 

At all events he had friends and neighbors 
around him and a priest administered the 
sacraments so that Montaigne passed away 
in the conventional and accepted manner 
and perhaps this demise was more in har- 
mony with the spirit of the real, inner.man 
than the casual reader of his essays might 
‘suspect. Certainly he always professed a 
belief in God and a respect for the Church 
in Its great essentials. In this he was neither 
illogical nor superstitious. Montaigne fully 
appreciated that the infinite is unknowable 
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and that to comprehend God, or even to he 
capable of a perfectly spiritual conception 
of Him is impossible. Besides this, he real. 
ized, with truly scientific insight, that any 
ultimate explanation of physical phenomena 
is beyond us. His scepticism, though real, 
was not synonymous with utter negation. 
He knew little but believed in God and 
admitted the obligation to recognize and 
worship Him in some fashion. Instead of 
rejecting everything, because he could not 
know everything, Montaigne fell back on 
the forms of worship, the external obser- 
vances taught by the Church, considering 
them as good as any and as having the 
merit of wide acceptance and time-honored 


employment. In spite of the errors and crimes. 


of the Church (he objected to roasting 
peoples’ bodies for their supposed spiritual 
good) he selected its fashion of worship and 


the incidental ceremonial as the ones most | 


pleasing to him. His religion was a pure 
monotheism and while he uses the word 
Christian, prefers the Lord’s Prayer to any 
other and holds it a model and amply sufl- 
cient, and a distinct argument against 
importuning the deity with an infinity of 
requests for the gratification of petty per- 
sonal wishes, and while he quotes from the 
New Testament, the direct references to 
Christ are few. Nothing in his writings 
implies that he enjoyed any very comfort- 
ing belief in the vicarious suffering of Christ 
for sinners. He seems to have had a modified 
Hebraic bias harking back to the tenets of 
his mother’s family. | 

Montaigne had found comfort in the vell 
that screens the future from us. Man must 
perform his allotted tasks unhampered by 
the thought that death may interfere and 
make all his beginnings vain. 


Neither health, which I have hitherto ever 
enjoyed very strong and vigorous, and very 
seldom interrupted, does prolong, nor sickness 
contract my hopes. Methinks I scape every 


minute, and it eternally runs in my mind, that 


what may be done tomorrow may be done today. 
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Hazards and dangers do, in truth, little or 
nothing hasten our end; and if we consider how 
many more remain and hang over our heads, 
besides the accident that immediately threatens 
us, we shall find that the sound and the sick, 
those that are abroad at sea, and those that sit 
by the fire, those who are engaged in battle, 
and those who sit idle at home, are the one as 
near it as the other. (Study of Philosophy is to 
Learn to Die.) 

How sudden 
and unexpected 
the advent of 
death may be, he 
illustrates from 
history. 

To omit fevers 
and ___pleurisies, 
who would ever 
have imagined 
that a Duke of 
Britanny ‘should 
be pressed to 
death in a crowd, 
as that Duke was 


at the entry of 
Pope Clement 
into Lyons?. 


Kschylus, being 

threatened with the fall of a house, was to 
much purpose so circumspect to avoid that 
danger, when he was knocked on the head 
by a tortoise-shell falling out of an eagle’s 
talons in the fields. Another was choked with 
a grape-stone: an Emperor killed with the 
scratch of a comb in combing his head. AEmillius 
Lepidus, with a stumble at his own threshold, 
and Afidius with a jostle against the door, as he 
entered the council chamber. . . Whilst Caius 
Julius the physician was anointing the eyes of a 
patient, death closed his own; and if I may 
bring in an example of my own blood; a brother 
of mine, Captain St. Martin, a young man, of 
three and twenty years old, who had already 
given sufficient testimony of his valour, playing 
a match at tennis, received a blow of a ball a 
little above his right ear, which, though it was 
without any manner or sign of wound, or depres- 
sion of the skull, and though he took no great 


Tomb of Montaigne, transferred from the _ of the Feuillants in 
1871 to its present site in the basement of the University. 


notice of it, nor so much as sat down to repose 


himself, he nevertheless died within five or six 
hours after, of an apoplexy occasioned by that 
blow. Which so frequent and common examples 
passing every day before our eyes, how is it 
possible a man should disengage himself from 


the thought of death; or avoid fancying that it 


has us every moment by the collar? What 

matter is it, you will say, which way it comes to 

pass, provided a man does not terrifie himself 

with the expecta- 

tion? For my 

part, I am of this 

mind, that if a 

man could by 

any means avoid 

it, though by 

creeping under a 

calveskin, I am 

one that should. 
not be ashamed 

of the shift: all I 

ay at is to pass 

my time pleas- 

and with- 

out any great 
reproach, and the 
" reactions that 
most contribute 

to it, I take hold 

of, as to the rest, as little glorious and exemplary 
as you would desire. (Study of Philosophy is 
to Learn to Die.) 


But still the anticipation of dissolution 
was a painful one and he summoned all his 
philosophy to the rescue. 


Let us disarm him of his novelty and strange- 
ness, let us converse, and be familiar with him, 
and have nothing so frequent in our thoughts as 
death; let us upon occasions represent him in all 
his most dreadful shapes to our imagination; at 
the stumbling of a horse, at the falling of a 
tile, at the least prick with a pin, let us presently — 
consider, and say to ourselves, well, and what if 
it had been death itself: and thereupon let us en- 
courage and fortify ourselves. Let us evermore 
amidst our jollity and feasting, set the remem- 
brance of our frail condition before our eyes, 
never suffering ourselves to be so far transported 
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with our delight, but that we have some intervals 
of reflecting upon, and considering how many 
- several ways this jollity of ours tends to death, 
and with how many dangers it threatens it. . . 


But moreover, nature herself does assist and en- 


courage us. If the death be sudden and violent, we 
have not leisure to fear; if otherwise, I find, that 
as I engage furtherin my disease, I naturally enter 
into a certain loathing, and disdain of life. I 
find I have much more ado to digest this resolu- 
tion of dying when I am well in health than 
when sick languishing of a fever. . But 
nature, leading us by the hand, an easy, and as 
it were, an insensible pace, step by step con- 
ducts us to that miserable condition, and by 
that means makes it familiar to us, so that we 
perceive not, nor are sensible of the stroke then, 
when our youth dies in us, though it be really 
a harder death, than the final dissolution of a 
languishing body, which is only the death of old 
age; forasmuch as the fall is not so great from an 
uneasy being to none at all, as it is from a 
spritely and florid being to one that is unwieldy 
and painful. The body, when bowed beyond. its 
natural spring of strength, has less force either 
to rise with, or support a burden. . . Death 
is the beginning of another life. So did we weep, 
and so much it cost us to enter into this, and so 
did we put off our former veil in entering into it. 
Nothing can be grievous that is but once, and is 
_ It reasonable so long to fear a thing that will 
so soon be dispatched. Long life and short, are 
by death made all one; for there is no long, nor 
short, to things that are no more. . . Life in 
itself is neither good nor evil, it is the scene 
of good or evil, as you make it; and, if you have 
lived a day, you have seen all; one day is equal, 
and like to all other days; there is no other 
light, no other shade, this very sun, this moon, 
these very stars, this very order and revolu- 
tion of things, is the same your ancestors 
enjoyed, and that also entertain your posterity. 

. . And come the worst that can come, the 
distribution and variety of all the acts of my 
comedy, is performed in a year. If you have 
observed the revolution of the four seasons, 
they comprehend the infancy, youth, virility, 
and old age of the world. The year has played 
his part, and knows no other way, has no new 
farce, but must begin and repeat the same again; 
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it will always be the same thing. (Study of 
Philosophy is to Learn to Die.) | 

A man may by custom fortify himself againg 
pains, shame, necessity, and such like accidents, 
but, as to death, we can experiment it but once, 
and are all apprentices when we come to it. 
(Use Makes Perfectness.) 

It is not without reason that we are taught to 
consider sleep, as a resemblance of death. With 
how great facility do we pass from waking to 
sleeping, and with how little concern do we lose 


the knowledge of light, and of ourselves! Per. 


adventure the faculty of sleeping would seem 
useless and contrary to nature, being it deprives 
us of all action and sense, were it not that 
by it nature instructs us, that she has equally 
made us to die, as to live, and from life presents 
us the eternal estate, she reserves for us after 
it, to accustom us to it, and to take from us the 
fear of it. But such as have by some violent 
accident fallen into a swoon, and in it have 
lost all sense; these, methinks, have been very 
near seeing the true and natural face of death. 
Many things seem greater by imagination, than 
they are in effect. I have passed a good part of my 
age in a perfect and entire health; I say, not 
only entire, but moreover spritely and wanton. 
This estate, so full of verdure, jollity and vigor, 
made the consideration of sickness so formidable 
to me, that when I came to experiment it, | 
found the attacques faint, and easy in compar'- 
son of what I had apprehended. Of this I have 
daily experience; if I'am under the shelter of a 
warm room, in a stormy and tempestuous 
night, I wonder how people can live abroad, and 
am afflicted for those who are out in the field: if! 
am there myself, I do not wish to be anywhere 
else. This one thing of being always shut up ina 
chamber, I fancied insupportable: but I was 
presently inured to be so imprisoned a week, 
nay a month together. And have found that in 
the time of my health, I did much more lament 
the sick, than I think myself to be Iamented 
when I am so, and that the force of my imagina- 
tion enhances near one-half of the essence and 
reality of the thing. I hope that when I come to 
die I shall find the same, and that I shall not 
find it worth the pains I take, so much prepara- 
tion and so much assistance as I call in, to 
undergo the stroke. 
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MOoNTAIGNE AND MEDICINE 


Death has some forms that are more easy 


than others, and receive divers qualities, ac- 
cording to every one’s fancy. Amongst the 
natural ones, those that proceed from weak- 
ness and stupidity I think the most favorable: 
amongst those that are violent, I can worse 
endure to think of a precipice than the fall of a 
house, that will crush thee flat in a moment, 
and a wound with a sword, than a harquebus 
shot: and should rather have chosen to poison 
myself with Socrates, than stab myself with 
Cato. (Of Vanity.) 


Our very insignificance should palliate 
death. 


Few men die in the opinion that it is their 
last hour, and there is nothing wherein the 
flattery of hope does more delude us. It never 
ceases to whisper in our ears, others have been 
much sicker without dying; my condition is 
not so desperate as ‘tis thought, and at the 
worst, God has done other miracles. Which 
happens, by reason that we set too much value 
upon ourselves. It seems as if the universality 
of things were in some measure to suffer by our 
dissolution, and that it did commiserate our 
condition. For as much as our depraved sight 
represents things to itself after the same manner, 
and that we are of opinion they stand in as much 
need of us as we do of them; like people at sea, 
to whom mountains, fields, cities, heaven and 
earth are tossed at the same rate they are. 


(Of Judging of the Death of Another.) 


To his high sense of what was appropriate 
and fitting the banalities of the deathbed 
were peculiarly offensive. 


It is the dreadful looks, the grim apparatus 
with which we surround Death, that affright 
us. Quite a new aspect of life—the cries of 
mothers, of wives, of children, visits from 
dazed, heart-broken people; the presence of 
numbers of pale footmen, their eyes swollen 
with crying; a dark room, lighted tapers, our 
couch besieged by physicians and preachers— 
in short, every kind of horror and alarm around 
us. (To Study Philosophy is to Learn to Die.) 

I have seen many miserable dying, surrounded 
with all their train: ’tis a crowd that chokes 
them. ’Tis against duty, and a testimony of 
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little kindness, and little care, to permit you 
to die in repose, one torments your eyes, another 
afflicts your ears, another tires your faltering 
tongue; you have neither sense nor member 
that is not violated by them; your heart is 
wounded with compassion to hear the mourning 
of those that are your real friends, and perhaps 
with spite, to hear the counterfeit condolings of 
those who only pretend and make a show of 
being so. Whoever has been delicate that way, 
when well, is much more so in his weakness. 


(Of Vanity.) 


He has some pertinent remarks about 
old age as a natural death. 


What an idle conceit it is, to expect to die of 
a decay of strength, which is the last of effects 
of the extremest age, and to propose to ourselves 
no shorter lease of life than that, considering 
it is a kind of death of all others the most rare, 
and very hardly seen. We call that only a 
natural death, as if it were contrary to nature, 
to see a man break his neck with a fall, be 
drowned in a shipwreck at sea; or snatched 
away with a pleurisy, or the plague, and, as if 
our ordinary condition of life did not expose us 
to these inconveniences. Let us no more flatter 
ourselves with these fine sounding words: we 
ought rather, at a venture, to call that natural, 
which is common and universal. To die of old 
age, is a death rare, extraordinary and singular, — 
and therefore so much less natural, than the © 
others: ’tis the last and extremest sort of dying; 
and the more remote, the less to be hoped for. 


(Of Age.) 


fuuble 


It must have been the remembrance of 
La Boétie’s last hours and the hope that his 


presence had comforted the dymg man that 


prompted him to say: 

In such a necessity a tender hand is required, 
and accommodated to his sentiments, to scratch 
him just in the place where he itches, or not to 
meddle with him at all. If we stand in need of a 
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midwife [sage femme] to bring us into the world, 
we have much more need of a wiser man to help 
- us out of it. Such a one, and a friend to boot, a 
man ought to purchase at any rate for such an 
occasion. I am not yet arrived to such a pitch 
of bravery as to disdain all assistance in that 


This autograph of Montaigne’s wife is a facsimile of tha 
affixed to her marriage contract. 


fatal hour, nor pretend to be able so to fortify 
myself in my own strength, that nothing can 
assist or defend me; I have not brought myself 
to that; I endeavor to hide myself, and’ to 
escape from this passage, not by fear but by 
art. I do not intend in this act of dying to muster 
up and make a show of my constance. For 
whom should I do it? All the right and title I 


have to reputation will then cease. I content my- 


self with a death involved within itself, quiet 


solitary, and all my own, suitable to my retired 
and private life. (Of Vanity.) . 
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JOHN FERRIAR 
(1761-1815) 
By JOHN RUHRAH . 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


ROM Dr. Slop to Dr. Ferriar is 

but a step. Searching out Sterne 

and John Burton, the original of 

Dr. Slop, one comes across John 
Ferriar, who, like so many of the British 
literary doctors, was the son of a clergyman, 
the Rev. Alexander Ferriar. John was born 
at Oxnam near Jedburgh, Roxburghshire, 
November 21, 1761, but his early life was 
spent near Alnwick. Edinburgh was the 
most practical place to study and receive 
a degree so he repaired thither. In 1781 he 
received his degree after writing a thesis 
entitled “‘De Variola.”” The following year 
he married Barbara Gair at Alnwick and 
began practice at Stockton-on-Tees, but 
three years later he removed to Manchester 
where he became acquainted with the 
founders of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society. From then on he divided his time 
between medicine and literature, worship- 
ping at the two shrines with commendable 
devotion. The result was a considerable out- 


put of writing, much of which was of a high ~ 


quality. Like Dr. Burton of York, he was 


also an antiquarian, but a mere tyro beside 


the indefatigable Burton. 

His first paper, entitled “Of Popular 
Illusions and more Particularly of Modern 
Demonology,” was read in 1786. This was 
followed by an “Essay on the Dramatic 


Works of Massinger.” When Gifford; in 


1805, issued his edition of Massinger he 
reprinted this essay. The next year he turned 
out five papers differing widely in subject. 
The first, “Observations of an Ancient 
Monument in Hulme Abbey, Northumber- 
land”—was illustrated by himself. This was 
lollowed by a theological article, “An Argu- 
ment against the Doctrine of Materialism,” 
and another antiquarian paper, ‘“‘Conjec- 


tures on the Use of Ancient Terraced Works 
at Orton Scarr.” In this year he began his 
studies of Sterne and published the “‘Com- 
ments on Sterne.” In 1788, he dipped into 
poetry. The result was ‘“‘The Puppet Show, 
a Didactic Poem.” It is partly a translation 
of Addison’s “* Machinae Gesticulantes.”’ 


JoHN Ferriar, M.D. 


Another and more successful attempt in 
verse was “The Bibliomania, an Epistle to 
Richard Heber, Esq.”’ This contains many 
wonderful lines in its fourteen pages and 
really deserves to be reprinted. It begins: 


What wild desires, what restless torments seize 
The hapless man, who feels the book-disease. 
Taste, tho’ misled, may yet some purpose gain, 
But fashion guides a book compelling train. 


The “book compelling” was suggested by 
Pope’s Iliad—‘‘Cloud compelling Jove.” 
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How, flush’d with joy, the Bibliomaniac may shew 
His Carrs uncut and Cottles, fair m row; 
__ May point, with conscious pride to envying throngs 
His Holcroft’s dramas and his Dimond’s songs. 
** * 

With deep concern, the curious bid me tell 

Why no Black-Letter dignifies my cell: 

No Caxton, Pynson? in defence I plead 

One simple fact: I only buy to read. 


The same year he tried tragedy—‘‘ The 
Prince of Angola, a Tragedy Altered from 
the Play of Oroonoko (by T. Southern) and 
Adapted to the Circumstances of the Pres- 
ent Day.” They always did try tragedy in 
those days and a doleful lot of sorrowful woe 


was poured out on the world which, of 


ESSAY 
TOWARDS 
A THEORY 
OF 
APPARITIONS. 


BY 
JOHN FERRIAR, M. D, 


Begin to throng ite 

n to throng inte my memory, 

Of calling shapes, and beck’ning shadows dire, 

' And airy tongues, that syllable men’s names 
On sarids, and shores, and «desert wildernesses. 
These thoughts may startle well, but not astound, 
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course, passed it by unheeded. F or ten years, 
Ferriar seems to have devoted his attention 
to medicine. He was physician to the Man- 
chester Infirmary, Dispensary, Lunatic Hos- 
pital and Asylum, which led him to write 
the very delightful “Essay on Apparitions.” 
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His medical “Histories and Reflections” 
appeared in three volumes in 1792, 1794 and 
1798, and a fourth was added when a second 
edition was reprinted in 1810-13. Theres 
also an American reprint at Philadelphia, 
dated 1816. In 1799 he wrote “An Essay 
on the Medical Properties of Foxglove. 
Withington’s contribution had been e. 
ploited by many for a great many different 
diseases, and naturally with success. All 
new medicaments succeed at first in almost 
all diseases. The blind try to lead theblind. 


Not that Ferriar was an unintelligent ob- 


server; he was rather keen. He suggested the 
external use of digitalis in certain “ulcer- 
ated herpetic conditions.” His other cor 
clusions are interesting. | 


I. That Digitalis is a direct remedy in active 
hemorrhage, by its proper action in retarding 
the velocity of the circulation. 


II. That the diuretic action of Digitalis, | 


though independent of its sedative power, may 
sometimes take place in conjunction with the 
latter, and may even cooperate with it, by its 
effects on the system as an evacuant. 

III. That in pulmonary consumption arising 
from hemoptysis, or tubercles, much relief 
may be obtained from the use of Digitalis, and 
that even a cure may now be hoped for, under 
circumstances which formerly precluded all 
expectation of recovery. | 

IV. That in anasarcous affections of the 
cellular membrane of the lungs or in cases where 
effusion, or inflammatory exudation shall have 
taken place, Digitalis promises to prove 4 
useful medicine. 

V. That upon the principle of diminishing 
irritability, Digitalis has been very useful, in 
chronic coughs, in spasmodic asthma, in palpi 
tations of the heart; not depending on simple 
debility. 

VI. That the hydragogue and diuretic powers 
of Digitalis, although not invariably exerted in 
consequence of its exhibition, are sufficient to 
render a trial of it proper, in most cases of 
dropsy; but that it seems to operate most 


beneficially, when combined with other hydra- 


gogues or sudorifics. 
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VII. That when Digitalis is to be exhibited 
repeatedly, during the day, and especially if it 
be thrown in at short intervals, in cases of 
urgency, the strictest caution Is necessary, 
on the part of the physician and the attendants, 
to prevent the alarming and even fatal conse- 
quences, which may arise from administering 
this powerful medicine incautiously. 

VIII. That in simple inflammatory diseases 
the use of Digitalis may perhaps supersede 
the necessity of repeated bleedings and purging, 
and save the practitioner from much anxiety 
and embarrassment, which attend the present 
practice, in such complaints. 


His best medical work, one that reads like 
a novel, or rather like a collection of modern 
short stories which any mystery magazine 
could publish with but few changes, is 
entitled, ““An Essay towards a Theory of 
Apparitions. ” On the title page the following 
apt quotation appears: 


A thousand fantasies 

Begin to throng into my memory, | 

Of calling shapes, and beck’ning shadows due, 
And airy tongues; that syllable men’s names 
On sands, and shores; and desert wildernesses, 


These thoughts may startle well, but not astound. 
Comus 1, 205. 


His views on the subject. are most sane. 
He summarizes them in a few words. 


The Terror of nocturnal illusions would thus 
be dissipated, to the infinite relief of many 
wretched creatures; and the appearance of a 
ghost would be regarded in its true light, as a 
symptom of body distemper, and of little more 
consequence than the headache and shivering 
attending a common catarrh. 


The opening sentences of this essay give 
one some idea of his style. 


I shall begin this discussion, by admitting, as 
an undeniable fact, that the forms of dead, or 
absent persons have been seen, and their voices 
have been heard, by witnesses whose testimony 
is entitled to belief. 

It would be an endless task to mei the 
pages of antiquity for instances of this kind. 


The apparition of the Genius to Brutus, and of 


_ the Fury to Dion, cannot be doubted. We may 


be allowed, however, to enquire, whether the 
improved state of physiology affords any 
glimpse of. light on this subject, and whether 
such extraordinary and terrific impressions 
cannot be explained from the known laws of the 
animal ceconomy, independent of supernatural 
causes, in the examples furnished by profane. 
history. | 
It is well known, that in certain diseases of 
the brain, such as delirium and insanity, 
spectral delusions take place, even during the 
space of many days. But it has not been gener- 
ally observed, that a partial affection of the 
brain may exist, which renders the patient 
liable to such imaginary impressions, either of 
sight or sound, without disordering his judg- 
ment or memory. From this peculiar condition 
of the sensorium, I conceive that the best 
supported stories of apparitions may be com-. 
pletely accounted for. 


Other works are a “Menippean Essay on 
English Historians on the Origin of the 
Modern Art of Fortification, ” an article 
entitled “On Genius,” and “Dialogues in 
the Shades.” 


Few physicians today who do not lean to 


literature have ever heard of Ferriar. The 


literati know him for a work published in 
1798 at Manchester and a second edition in 
two volumes at Warrington in 1812. This 
is a remarkable piece of literary criticism, in 
fact, one of the most remarkable studies of 
the kind, entitled, ‘‘IIlustrations from 
Sterne with other Essays and Verses.” It Is 
not a very long article, is easy to read, 
and may be recommended to every lover of 
Sterne and to every hater of Sterne—there 
are some such stupid people in the world— 
so it must give endless satisfaction. A few 
words from his preface will give an idea of 
the style. 


Among some advantages, there are consider- 
able inconveniences experienced by that small, 
but not unworthy, class of authors who write 
their own books. 

If they enjoy some consciousness of meriting 
success, they feel more acutely when thei, 
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works are neglected or misunderstood. By an 
exclusive attention to their peculiar objects, 
they sometimes lose sight of the current public 
taste, and are astonished to find the fruits of 
their labour rejected with disdain, or viewed 
with indifference. 

They enter, also, the awful courts of criticism 
under great disadvantages. The author who 
borrows the pen of a popular writer, finds him- 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


of 


STERNE: 
with 


OTHER ESSAYS AND VERSES. 


BY JOHN FERRIAR, M.D. 


Peace be with the soul of that charitable and cour- 
teous Author, who, for the common benefit of his 
fellow-authors, introduced the ingentous way of 
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self admitted to the bench, is graciously received 
and powerfully protected. Meantime, the friend- 
less and solitary composer of his own produc- 
tions stands trembling at the gate, or listens to 
his sentence of condemnation from a judge 
who has scarcely deigned to examine his cause. 

. . . What remains, then, for the author of 
his own book? The pleasure of composition; 
the consciousness of some talent; and the 
liberty of reading and praising only the best 
writers. ... But nowhere is the original author 
more puzzled, than in writing his own preface. 
This is usually supplied like the prologue to a 
play, by some obliging friend. Nor is it dis- 
creditable to acknowledge this difficulty, since 
even Cervantes owns that he had more trouble 
in composing his preface, than his immortal 


work itself.! Yet a preface is still required 
(like the obeisance of the last century, o 


entering a room,) however familiar may be the 


subject, or however gay the work. 


Asevery one now knows, Sterne plagiarized 
extensively, as was pointed out by Ferriar 
But, be it borne in mind, so have nearly all 
the great literary lights. They borrow and 
improve. Wherever Sterne appropriated 
anything he made it peculiarly his own, 
made it sparkle and set it in a worthy setting. 
Sterne’s sermons, which Ferriar points out 
were borrowed largely from Bishop Hall, are 
certainly as good reading, if not better, 
than the originals. As sermons go, all could 
be traced back to some other writer—the 
variations possible are not many. Consider: 
ing the millions on millions of sermons that 
have been preached, small wonder that there 
are resemblances. Sterne’ssermonsare thor- 
oughly readable; certainly any means would 
justify such an end. In “Tristram Shandy” 
there is much that has been taken from 
Burton’s “Anatomy of Melancholy,”’ that 
curious hodgepodge of quotations and 
fancies probably compiled to drive away the 
foul fiend from Democritus Junior himself. 
Dr. Johnson once said it was the only work 
that could get him out of bed an hour earlier. 
Many of the curious quotations and ideas 
in “Tristram Shandy” are taken directly 
from Burton’s collection. With such a mine 
of wealth of the kind at hand, why go 
farther. But they take on a new charm in 
Sterne. Pick up Burton and then pick up 
“Tristram Shandy” and say honestly which 
you prefer. | 

Ferriar, no matter how much he delighted 
to pick out the similarities of Sterne and 
Burton, is, nevertheless, more than once 
constrained to give the devil his due. For 
example, the fragment respecting the Abder'- 


1Prologo de Quixote—Porqué te sé decir, que 
aunque me cost6 algun trabajo componerla, ninguno 
tuve por mayor que vas leyendo. Muchas veces 
tome la pluma para escribilla, y muchas Ia dejé por no 
saber Io que escribiria. 
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tans, in the “Sentimental Journey,” is taken 


from Burton’s “Chapter of Artificial Al- 
lurements,” of which, he goes on to say, 
Burton neglected to give the source—the in- 
troduction to Lucian’s “Essay on the 
Method of Writing History.” Ferriar says: 
“Burton has spoiled this passage by an un- 
faithful translation. Sterne has worked it 
up to a beautiful picture, but very differ- 
ent from the original in Lucian, with which 
I am persuaded, he was unacquainted.” 

Ferriar has given an account of the 
“ludicrous writers, from whom Sterne prob- 
ably took general ideas or particular 


passages.” 


Some of my readers may probably find them- 
selves introduced in this chapter to some very 
strange acquaintances, and may experience a 
sensation like that which accompanies the first 
entrance into a gallery of ancient portraits; 


where the buff and old iron, the black skull 


caps, wide ruffs and farthingales, however 
richly bedecked, conceal, for a while, the 
expression and the charms of the best features. 


Ferriar evidently had a splendid library of 
these old writers and, what is more, was 


familiar with them. A curiously unfamiliar 


lot of names—Beroalde, Sieur de Verville, 
a canon of the Cathedral of Tours, who 
“considered his reputation as a wit more 
than asa clergyman,” Theodore Agrippa 
D’Aubigne, Guillaume Bouchet, Taborin, 
Bruscambrille, Caspar Ens, Count D’Aréte 
and many others. It is interesting to know 


where some of the Sterne stories are derived. 


Would it not be more so to know where the 
above worthies got them? 

Sterne was familiar with these worthies 
of yesteryear through browsing in the 
library of his friend, Hall-Stevenson, the 
Eugenius in “Tristram Shandy” at Crazy 
Castle, where “goings on” equally as fan- 
tastic were delighted in by a select coterie. 
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Ferriar precedes his essay with a sonnet 
to Sterne, which should forever set at rest 
the question of what that physician thought 
of the Prebendary of York. 


Sterne, for whose sake I plod thro’ miry ways 
Of antic wit, and quibbling mazes drear, 


Let not thy shade malignant censure bear, 


Tho’ aught of borrowed mirth my search betrays. 
Long slept that mirth in dust of ancient days, 
(Erstwhile to Guise or wanton Valois dear) 

Till waked by thee in Skelton’s joyous pile, 

She flung on Tristram her capricious rays. 


- But quick the tear, that checks the wandering smile _ 


In sudden pause, or unexpected story, 

Own thy true mast’ry; and Le Fevre’s woes, 
Maria’s wand’rings, and the Prisoner’s throes 
Fix thee conspicuous on the shrine of glory. 


Ferriar was a man of profound learning; 
his views of the shallow, which someone 
said recalls some lines of Gray’s,! are aptly 
expressed in some lines prefixing an essay 
““On Certain Varieties of Men.” 


Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 

A spirit and judgment equal or superior, 

(And what he brings, what need he elsewhere seek?) 
Uncertain and unsettled still remains, 

Deep vers’d in books and shallow in himself. 


Ferriar died at Manchester on February 
4, 1814, and is buried in St. Mary’s Church. 
His portrait has been engraved by Barto- 
lozzi after a drawing by T. Stothard, con- 
sidered by many the best illustrator of 
Sterne. 

Ferriar was a keen student of literature, 
a linguist of ability, of wide reading, of much 
culture, no mean poet, a clever essayist, a 
wise, skillful physician, perhaps best of all, 
a most distinguished critic. Surely the mem- 
ory of such a paragon needs to be kept from 
the dust of oblivion. | 


1 Rich windows, that exclude the light 
And passages which lead to nothing. 


| 
| 


THE INTERPRETATION OF AVICENNA 
By O. C. GRUNER, M.D. 


LEEDS, ENGLAND 


IS some nine hundred years since the 
Canon of Medicine of Avicenna first 
saw the light. For four hundred years 
it has been so little esteemed that no 

further editions have been issued. At the 
present day we have translations of Hippo- 
crates into English, of Galen into French, 
but we have none of Avicenna excepting 
the Latin editions up to 1494, of which 
very few copies are to be found. Other 
works by Avicenna have been recently 
translated direct from the Arabic: into 
French, and a masterly monograph on the 
man and his time was issued at Paris in 
1900. | 

More important than translations is the 
matter of interpretation. Taken on their 
face value, many of the statements of 
ancient medicine appear useless, and the 
revival of Avicenna’s writings would not 
reveal very much difference from that with 
which historians have become familiarised 
through Galen. It is not till Avicenna’s 
works other than on medicine are gone into, 
that a new light begins to shine upon the 
ancient system. There is a small treatise, 
called “De viribus cordis,” included in 
certain editions of the Canon (such as the 
edition preserved in the McGill University 
Library), which provides the key by which 
to interpret the greater book. And as 
Avicenna may be regarded as the fountain- 
head of Arabian medicine, it provides the 
key for the proper understanding of the 
whole of that period of history. 


Some have been disposed to regard the 


Libellus as an interpolation. Even were it so, 
It was a wise act to introduce it into the 
volume. To print a cipher, and also to favour 
the reader with the key, in the same volume, 
is more than fortunate. Were it really the 
case that the author of the Libellus lived 
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some four hundred years [ater than the 


author of the Canon, he was doing for us 
what Farabi, the Sufi interpreter of Aris. 
totle, did for Avicenna at a time when the 
latter was so anxious to discover the true 


meaning of the “Metaphysics.” In his 


youth, while searching through the contents 
of second-hand bookstalls, Avicenna found 


the copy of Farabi’s book, and welcomed — 


It with delight, as proving ultimately of 
greater value to him than all the other books 
he had read, put together. 


The “De viribus cordis” occupies some 


twenty pages of foolscap size, closely 
printed in double column. Space would 
not permit of a reproduction of the transla- 
tion of the whole, but the few brief extracts 
here given will serve to show the kind of 
matter of which it is composed. 

The first chapter of this Libellus deals 
with “The Source of the Breath,” saying: 


God caused the breath to be a vehicle for 


‘conveying the powers of the mind into the 


several members of the physical part of the 
human being. Accordingly, He brought it 
about that the breath should be the rallying- 
point of the forces of the mind, and at the same 
time become an emanation into the various 
tissues and organs of the body. Now He pro- 
duced the breath from the finer parts of the 
body-fluids, and separated out the body itself 
from their coarser components (their earthiness) 

. . In essence, the breath is really a divine 
emanation. It can neither be added to nor taken 
from. Once it has been fully built up, its nature 
may be said to depend upon the particular 
proportions of the various constituents and the 
disposition of these components in relation to 
one another; thus it depends also upon the 
member or organ in which it occurs. It is 
correct to say that the psychic, the vital and 


the natural breaths derive their substance from © 


the fine parts of the body-fluids. Nevertheless, 
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their substance has‘a particular character, 


which depends on the relative proportions of 
the component fluids and on the particular form 
which they assume after being minlged. Al- 
though the body consists of several members, 
there is only one member underlying them. 
The opinions as to what this member exactly 
is are very diverse. Yet it is true that the first 
must come to light before the other members 
can arise out of It. 

Exactly in the same way, though there are 
several breaths in us, there is only one single 
breath underlying them all—namely, that which 


arises in the heart. This breath passes from the 


heart to the other centres, lingering in them 
until they impart to it their particular character. 
From this moment the breath possesses the 
power of linking the Person to the powers 
which lie at his disposal. Lingering in the brain, 
the brain imparts its character, from which 
moment the breath acquires the power of 
sensation and motion. In the liver, this organ 
imparts its character to the breath and enables 


_ It for the first time to enter the cycle of metab- — 
olism and growth. In the testes, these organs 


impart their character to the breath, and, the 
two being in joint relation, the breath enters 
the generative cycle. 


In the next chapter, it is written, “the 
breath is a Juminous substance. It is a ray 
of light.” 

From these passages it is clear that this 
treatise on disorders of the heart approaches 
the matter from an entirely different stand- 
point to that to which we are accustomed. 
In no part of the treatise is there any 
mention of valvular disease, of pericarditis, 
hypertrophy or dilatation, and so forth; 
but there is a careful analysis of the rela- 
tions between the emotions and the heart’s 
action, a fact of interest to those who like to 
find analogies between modern researches 
and the knowledge of the ancients. 

The whole doctrine centers on the doc- 
trine of “the breath.” The Latin equivalent 
is “‘spiritus,” 

Pneuma,” and the mediaeval English is 

“spirit.” With the steady and insidious 


the Greek equivalent is 


change of meaning assigned to this word, 
It conveys an entirely different idea today. 
This accounts for the fact that mediaeval 
medical literature seems impossible and 
even absurd to us today. The word “spirit” 
usually conveys the idea of personality with 
it; but the “breath” is impersonal. We 
shall find it used impersonally in books of 
Eastern Wisdom, now available 1 in English 
translations. 

The words “heart,” “liver,” “brain,” 
at once suggest that the writer means 
certain viscera. But the further one goes . 
into the book under consideration, the 
clearer it is that to Avicenna they are not 
limited in this way. When he speaks of the 
heart, he means a certain physiological 
tout ensemble—the whole arterial system, 
whose focus is the literal heart. For him, the 
brain is something more than the mass of 
nervous substance in the skull. The word 
“liver” merely forms a convenient focus 
into which to gather the whole of the nutri- 
tional-complex of the body. Even had 
Avicenna known all we know about the 
microscopic physiology and pathology of 
the human body, it would not have 
altered his conception of the function as 
enacted in a mind-body first, and in the 
physical body secondarily. And the breath 
belongs to still another plane, to which 
both mind-body and physical-body are 
subservient. 

A very simple diagram enables the reader 
of Avicenna to perceive clearly where he 
stands. Three horizontal lines, A, B, and C 
may be drawn, placing A farther from B 
than B is from C. C represents everything 
in the phenomenal world, B represents 
everything in the noumenal world, and A 
represents & world beyond each. C = 
‘materies; B = substantia; A = spiritus. 
Everything on C belongs to the concrete 
human body of the anatomist. And the 
breath (of plane A) is conceived of as 
continually circulating, operating at one 
time on the components of plane B, at 
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another on those of plane C. As we read 
Avicenna, we must follow his thought as he 
passes from plane to plane, and back again; 
and we must follow him with the same 
dexterity (which almost seems to be in- 
consequence) with which he himself passes 
from one to another during his expositions 
of abstruse processes. 

It is easier to understand the process of 
“breath” passing from B to C, when this 
indefinable agent is understood as a form of 
vibration which changes in degree of coarse- 
ness. As the vibration becomes coarser, so 
the more nearly is it related to substances 
on plane C; as it becomes finer the more 
does it approach those on plane B. There 
Is a continuous cycle, passing from fine 
vibrations to coarse and back again. To 


those who would be inclined to doubt . 


whether such conclusions can be drawn 
from the material available, an enquiry 
into Eastern philosophy may furnish the 


critical evidence required. For, in many of © 


the scholarly translations produced during 
recent years, we find considerations which 
indicate that the ancient teachings survive 
and are still extant among certain schools 
in the East. Carra de Vaux, in his study of 
Avicenna (Paris, 1900) shows the impor- 
tance of entering into the Eastern atmos- 
phere before the significance of Avicenna’s 
philosophy can be correctly dealt with, and 
he also provides evidence which shows that 
Avicenna was a “Sufi,” from which it 
becomes clear to the earnest enquirer that 


many of his terms are technical terms only | 


to be rightly interpreted in terms of Sufi 
philosophy. Translations of many Sufi clas- 
sics are now available, and from them we 
see why Avicenna should have been a 
recognised master not only of medicine, 
but of commerce, law, philosophy and 
mathematics. 

Next to the doctrine of “the breath,” 
that of the “elements” is a conspicuous 
feature not only of Arabian medicine but 
of all ancient medicine. The historian 
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regards this doctrine as fanciful, childish, 
and a cloak of ignorance. No doubt it 
has often been so, in practice. But it is 
possible to arrive at the rationale underly. 
ing it. The elements—earth, water, fire, 
air, ether—are forms of a vibration which 
is constantly changing in amplitude in an 
orderly cyclical fashion, just as the breath 
changes. The elements interact with the 
breath, the visible organs change according 
to the change in the elements, and, through 
the latter, become the points d’apput of the 
“breath.” Both sides are necessary. To 
give an instance: a change in the rhythm 


of the breath may be the beginning of a 


loss of immunity to bacterial agents. 
Further, though the cycle of the breath is 
always in action, it is not always one and 
the same wave. Sometimes it is quick, 
sometimes slow; sometimes hourly, some 
times twice a day, sometimes once a day, 
once a week, once a month, seasonal. 
Every family, every race, has its type of 
breath. Hence by this philosophy we have 
the key to many anomalies of human Ife, 
as well as to pandemic diseases. 

As long as it was supposed that the 
ancient elements were on a par with the 
modern chemical elements, there could 
only be confusion. The elements of ancient 
medicine were on plane B. The chemical 
elements are on plane C. “Water” is not 
H,O. A substance may be “moist” although 
it contains only an infinitestimal amount of 
H.O in it. If the word “water” were repre- 
sented by a circle drawn on a piece of paper, 
the modern reader, from his education, 
believes he should write H.O, or H, OH 
inside the circle to picture the meaning 
of the word; but in Sufic terms, H, OH 
should be written in a little circle inscribed 
excentrically within the first circle. “Air” 


ordinarily means “‘atmosphere;” but CO; is 


also “‘air;” even if CO, be solid, it is still 
“air.” “Fire” is not merely flame, or heat. 


The chemical group CH; is also “fire,” and 


so on. This might perhaps appear to be 
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very confusing, but closer scrutiny will 
show the value of the conception. 

Glucose, for instance, which is so impor- 
tant a constituent of the human being, 
contains two molecules of H.O, two of CO,, 
and four of CH. In ancient nomenclature 
it could be described as made of two parts 
of “water,” two of “air,” and four of 
“fre” bound together by a cohesive force; 
this force may be neutralised by another of 
opposite magnetic sign. In this way the 
“air” may be liberated, and the other two 
remain coherent, as occurs when alcohol is 
formed from it, the once-named “‘fire- 
water.” Although the internal molecular 
arrangements are more intricate, so that 
this comparison contains important inac- 
curacies, it is also true that the ancient 
“elements” are not ponderable. One cannot 
reduce them to chemical equations. But the 
illustration is applicable in a certain sense. 

The subject of “constitution” also forms 
a conspicuous feature of the ancient medi- 
cine. This word is also liable to misinterpre- 
tation through believing all physiological 
questions belong to plane C of the diagram 
given. There is a constitution on plane C, 
and there is a constitution on plane B. The 
latter is the outcome of the arrangement of 
the “elements.” There is also a constitution 
on plane A, since the breath has a constitu- 
tion. As Avicenna says: “Although it is 
true that the same person can be sad and 
glad, yet one person has a cheerful disposi- 
tion, another is a pessimist. It is altogether 
a different thing to pass one’s life in a body 
whose breath has a glad tendency, to 
passing one’s life in a body with a depressed 
or morbid disposition.” A “moody” person 
is one whose breath changes more rapidly, 


and also causes a greater change in the 


constituents belonging to plane B. Saintli- 
ness of disposition 1 is therefore the attribute 
of a certain formula of breath. For instance, 
representing the component elements by 
the initial letters, and representing the 
relative proportions in terms of grades 1-5, 


constitution may be E!W‘F'A?Ae°5, 
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1 being minimal, five maximal, one person’s 
and 
another’s E?W?F*A*Ae?. If these formulae 
describe their constitution on plane B, 
the former would be saintly, the latter 
would be pugnacious. The “fire” —element 
may be gentle in the former, explosive in 
the latter. Therefore this element reaches 
its climax in a moment in the latter, and 
may take weeks to do so in the former; by 
that time all need for action may have 
dissipated, and the equable temperament 


of the saintly person prove a source of — 


admiration to one who is irascible. 

The application of the doctrine of tem- 
perament, of constitution, to the science of 
pharmacology appears in the ninth chapter 
of the “De viribus,” where the properties 
of medicines are discussed. The plants are» 
regarded as sharing in the general law of 
temperament, and the relations between 
their active principles and the successive 
planes of the human organism are viewed 
on the same lines. The interaction between 
drugs and emotions can hardly be gainsaid, 
and is certainly entirely out of the range of 
physiological recording-apparatus, except 
perhaps the electrocardiogram. Avicenna 
sees everything on plane B, and thus comes 
to be reasonable instead of, as hitherto, an 
expositor of things obviously at variance 
with “facts” known to us. The “facts” 
are the tangible things belonging to 
plane C. 

It would lead too far to take up many of 
the conceptions which we find in the pages 
of the Canon, and show how they can be 
translated into modern language. Nothing 
short of a voluminous exposition would 
suffice to demonstrate the fundamental 
accuracy of this ancient Master of Medicine. 
Although there is one master-key, that of 
“the breath,” which is necessary to unlock 
the treasuries of the past, there are several 
other keys which are necessary to open the 
doors beyond the central hall of the treasure- — 
house, as it were. All these keys can be 
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found once it is believed possible that the 


great minds of the past were perfectly sound, 


_ butthey are elusive to those who believe that 
every mind of the past was unintelligent, 
and not as evolved as the minds of today. 
While modern science brings to light more 
and more details about entities in their 
concrete phase, Avicenna was quite familiar 
with them in their abstract phase. Even 
granting that the number of those who 
really understood his Canon may have been 
small, so that, In a sense, Arabian Medicine 
was not continuously as enlightened as its 
founder, it becomes clear that it was part 
of a great treasury of knowledge which 
opens out more and more to the enquirer 
who is willing to adopt the Sufi mode of 
viewing the world of Nature. 

After this, we can look down the vista of 


medical history, and perceive that for 


certain periods of time, minds were directed 
first at one aspect of the human being, 


then at another. As one generation passed . 


away the next lost touch with the dominant 
conception held by its parents. The doc- 
-trine of the “pneuma” held the minds of 
those who sought to explain all processes 
in terms of the “breath,” and neglected 
the other aspects of the complete entity, 
man. The period of the “humoral theory” 
was one where attention was concentrated 
on the humours, trying to find out more and 
more about them, trying to make them 
more and more concrete. In doing this 
they abandoned the truth of the Pneuma 
and in fact believed it to be a false doctrine. 
Then the period of “cellular pathology,” 
of today, concentrates all attention on the 
workings of tissue-units; some admitting 
the part played by the sera, and therefore 
allowing the “humours” to a certain extent, 
others placing this aspect as much in the 
background as possible; all ignore the 
“breath.” The vitalist of an earlier age falls 
into discredit, in consequence. | 


However, all periods of the history of 
medicine hang together. Rather may one 
see them all as successive chapters of one 
single book, in ‘which no one chapter is 
better or wiser than another, than regard 
them as discrete periods, or as struggles ofa 


groping humanity towards light. The spirit 


of the human race has always known the 
truth, but at each epoch it has developed 


first one aspect, then another. When all 


parts of the one truth have been duly 
surveyed, then we, who stand at that point 
of vantage, can piece it all together, and 
approach the masters of the past in order to 
gather together all the seemingly isolated 
fragments into one true and complete 
picture of the nature of health and disease. 

In doing so, the searcher after truth 
perceives the wisdom of the words of the 
Sufi Persian poet, when he speaks of the 
“hair dividing the false from the true.” It 
is not that one thing is false in itself, and 
another true in itself. As soon as one stands 
between the two, one is enabled to observe 
that there are things on one plane, or on 
another, and that it is only a matter of view- 
point, or even of description, that enables 
one to regard one as definitely false, and 
the other as equally definitely true. People 
who are confined by habit of thought to one 
plane will believe the others false, and 
conversely. There is a proper place for 
each, and the best place is to be between the 
two. The study of Avicenna as a great Sufi 
work brings a glimpse of this position. 

Hence, however false the great system ol 
ancient Eastern Medicine may seem to us, 
the science of the West can receive nothing 
but gain from ripening an acquaintance 
with her, and even if the two finally cele 
brated their nuptials, no doubt it would 
only bring to light that one harmonious 
whole, the complete story of the nature 
of the human body, which all desire t0 
realise. 
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EMERODS, MICE AND THE PLAGUE OF I SAMUEL, CHAPTER VI 
By D. FRASER HARRIS, M.D., D.SC. 
Professor of Physiology, Dalhousie University 


HALIFAX, N. S. 


T seems admitted that Biblical scholars 
are by no means unanimous as to all 
that is involved in I Samuel, Chapter 
VI, particularly verse five, which reads: 

“Wherefore ye shall make images of your 
emerods and images of your mice that mar 
the land.” | 

This recommendation was made by the 
priests and diviners of the Philistines on 
account of a plague that attacked their 
people and appeared to have some connec- 
tion with the presence of the Ark of the 
Lord in their midst. 

Maspero and Sayce! thus describe the 
situation: “It so happened that the Ark 
of the Lord, the ancient safeguard of 
Ephraim, had been lying since the battle 


_ of Eben-Ezer not far away without a fixed 


abode or regular worshippers. The reason 
why it had not brought victory on that 
occasion was that God’s anger had been 
stirred at the misdeeds committed in His 
name by the sons of Eli and desired to 
punish His people; true, it had been pre- 
served from profanation, and the miracles 


which took place in its neighbourhood 


proved that it was still the seat of a 
supernatural power. | 


“At first the Philistines, according to 
their custom, had shut it up in the temple 


of Dagon at Ashdod. On the morrow, when 
the priests entered the sanctuary, they 
found the statue of their god prostrate in 
front of it, his fish-like body overthrown, 
and his head and hands scattered on the 
floor; at the same time a plague of malig- 
nant tumours broke out amongst the people 
and thousands of mice overran their 
houses. The inhabitants of Ashdod made 


History of Egypt, The Grolier Society, London, 
VI, 345. 


haste to transfer the Ark to Gath, from 
Gath it passed to Ekron, and it then went 
the round of the five cities, its arrival being 
in each case accompanied by the same 
disasters. The soothsayers being consulted 
at the end of seven months, ordered that 
solemn sacrifices should be offered up and 
the Ark restored to its rightful worshippers 
accompanied by expiatory offerings of five 
gold mice and five golden tumours, one for 
each of the repentant cities.” 

In a footnote to this passage we read: 
“In the Oustinoff collection at Jaffa there 
is a roughly shaped image of a mouse 
cut out of a piece of white metal and 
perhaps obtained from the ruins of Gaza; 
it would seem to be an ex voto of the same 
kind as that referred to in the Hebrew 
text, but it is of doubtful authenticity.” 
The representation, if of a mouse, is ana- 
tomically incorrect in several respects, one 
of them being the absence of a tail. 

Not until the recent knowledge of the 
etiology of plague had been acquired could 
we have understood the significance of the 
making of these golden mice. 

It is now known that bubonic plague, so 
common in India, is due to the presence in 
the blood of a bacillus known to path- 
ologists as the bacillus pestis. This micro- 
organism was discovered in 1894 by the 
Japanese workers, Yersin and Kitasato, to 
be the cause of plague. But it is also 
known that rodents—mice, rats, marmots— 
are attacked by this same bacillus pestis 
and can, therefore, suffer from their own 
form of plague. Further, it has been estab- 


-Jished that the usual method of infection 


is, in the case of man, to be bitten by a flea 
which has been feeding on the plague- 
stricken rat or other rodent. That is to 
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say, a “carrier” is necessary to convey 
from the diseased animal some of its blood 
containing the bacilli of plague, which, 
being introduced by the flea into the 
human being, can induce the development 
of plague in that individual. One of the 
characteristics of this form of plague Is 
the development of buboes, tumours or 
swellings of the lymphatic glands in the 
groin or armpits, most commonly in the 
groin, the word bubo being derived from 
the Greek for the groin. 

It is very remarkable that the priests 
should have recommended placing in the 
Ark not only five golden emerods but also 
five golden mice. The word emerod is a 
variant of hemorrhoid and seems to be 
used in this and certain other passages 
where plagues are mentioned as the syno- 
nym of tumour. Thus in Deuteronomy! 
we read: “The Lord will smite thee with 


the botch of Egypt and with the emerods . 


and with the scab and with the itch whereof 
thou canst not be healed.”’ 
The interest attached to the emerods 


in the Ark is, then, that we may take it as 


exceedingly probable that the plague of 
I Samuel, Chapter VI, 5, was bubonic 
plague. But a higher interest still belongs 
to the five golden mice for they seem to 
point to some suspected connection between 
the diseased lower animals and the plague- 
infected people. The mice that overran the 
_ land were in the light of modern knowledge 
almost certainly a link in the chain of 


infection; it was not merely that they 


overran the land, it was that they were a 

causal or antecedent factor in the produc- 

tion of the human epidemic. Whether the 

Philistine  soothsayers 

causal link we cannot now say definitely; 
‘Deuteronomy xxviii, 27. 
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recognized this 


if they did suspect the connection betwee 


the mice and the bubonic plague, the 


anticipated scientific truth by more tha # 


2000 years. 
The Oxford Dictionary quotes a writer 
in 1855 who remarks: “The mice and eme. 


_ rods of gold were essentially charms.” It is 


perfectly possible that the images in the Ark 
were intended as charms of two different 
kinds, the emerods against the human plague, 
the mice against the overrunning of the 
land by the vermin. It is certainly exceed. 
ingly striking to find the tumours and the 
rodents associated at so remote a date when 
we know that only quite recently has it been 
established that rodents are a_ necessary 
factor in the production of human bubonic 
plague. 

“‘No rats, no plague,” is an old saying 
amongst the people of India. | 

It was, of course, not until the microscope 
had reached its present high state of per- 
fection that the various links in the cham 
of evidence connecting the microbe at one 
end and the man at the other could be made 


irrefragable, but it is certainly interesting 


to know that the “ Black Death,” which was 
for two millennia one of the most terrible 
and elusive of all the mysterious influences 


that warred against mankind, has been 


captured, identified and made to reveal the 
dreadful secret of its origin. 
It is only now that we are not “afraid for 


the pestilence that walketh in darkness not 


for the destruction that wasteth at noon 
day.” The awful spectre of plague, the incu- 
bus of antiquity and of the Middle Ages, 
has at last been met face to face and has 
been routed by the “dry light” of science, 
that light that streams up through the 
lenses of the microscope, the veritable in hoc 
vinces of biology. 
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THREE ELECTROTHERAPISTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: 
JOHN WESLEY, JEAN PAUL. MARAT AND JAMES GRAHAM+* 


By W. J. TURRELL 


OXFORD ENG. 


would, I think, be difficult to find 
three men differing more widely in 
character and temperament than the 
three whose names I have selected as 
representative of electrotherapy in the 


eighteenth century—John Wesley, the 


eminent divine and credulous enthusiast; 
Jean Paul Marat, the revolutionist and 
scientist; and James Graham, the fanatical 
quack. | 
It is impossible to read a life of John 
Wesley (1703-1791) without being im- 
pressed with his strong leaning both to the 
study and to the practice of medicine. His 
thoughts appear to have been first drawn 
in this direction by a perusal, at the age of 
twenty-one, of Dr. Cheyne’s work, “A 
Book of Health, and Long Life.” Wesley 
may have been induced to read this book in 
order to find a cure for the severe attacks 
of epistaxis from which he suffered at this 
period of his life. So violent had the hemor- 
thage been on one occasion that, writing. 
whilst in residence at Oxford, he says that 
he was only able to arrest the bleeding from 
his nose by the drastic procedure of stripping 
himself and plunging into the Thames. 
Wesley’s prejudice against the medical 
profession appears to have arisen in the 
first place on account of the unfavourable 
reception which this work of his favourite 
medical author received at their hands. On 
November rst, 1724, he thus writes to his 
mother, “I suppose you have seen the 
famous Dr. Cheyne’s: “Book of Health and 
Long Life” which is, as he says he expected, 
very much cried down by the physicians. 
He refers almost everything to temperance 


*A Paper read before the Royal Society of 
Medicine Section of the History of Medicine, 
January 19, 1921. 


and exercise, and supports most things 
with physical reasons. He entirely condemns 
eating anything salt or high-seasoned, as 
also pork, fish, and stall-fed cattle, and 
recommends for drink two pints of water 
and one of wine in twenty-four hours, with 
eight ounces of animal and twelve of vege- 
table food in the same time. The book is 
chiefly directed to studious and sedentary 
persons.” 

According to Tyerman’s “Life and Times 
of Wesley,” this Dr. Cheyne was “educated 
at Edinburgh, where his habits were tem- 
perate and sedentary; but, proceeding to 
London, he associated with a number of 
young gentry, to retain whose friendship it 
was necessary to indulge to the utmost in 
table luxuries. The result was, Cheyne 
became nervous, scorbutic, short-breathed, 
lethargic, and listless; and: was so enor- 
mously fat as to be nearly thirty-three stones 
in weight. His life became an intolerable 
burden, and, to cure himself, he adopted a 
milk and vegetable diet, by means of which 
he recovered his strength, activity, and 
cheerfulness.” This book evidently made 
a great impression on Wesley, for in Vol. 
III of his “Works,” forty-six years later, 
he states: ‘‘ From ten to thirteen or fourteen, 
I had little but bread to eat, and no great 
plenty of even that. I believe that this was 
so far from hurting me, that it laid the 


foundation of lasting health. When I grew 
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up, in consequence of reading Dr. Cheyne, 
I chose to eat sparingly and to drink water.” 
In Vol. I of his “Works” he praises another 
of Cheyne’s books “Natural Method of 
Curing Diseases.” In reference to this book 
he regretfully comments, “What epicure 
will ever regard it? for the man talks against 
good eating and drinking.” 
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- It was not, however, till the year 1746, 
when he was forty-three years of age, that 
_ Wesley opened a dispensary at the Found- 
ery, Moorfields, London, and systematically 
started the practice of medicine. He was 
led to take this step owing to the necessities 
of the poor whom he encountered in his 
preaching. He had already started a fund 
to provide them with clothes, and in his 
“Works” he tells how he formed the resolu- 
tion to start his dispensary: “At length I 
thought of a kind of desperate expedient: 
‘I will prepare and give them physic myself.’ 


For six or seven and twenty years, I had 


made anatomy and physic the diversion of 
my leisure hours; though I never properly 


studied them, unless for a few months when — 


I was going to America, where I imagined I 
might be of some service to those who had 
no regular physician among them. I applied 
to it again. I took into my assistance an 


apothecary and an experienced surgeon; 


resolving at the same time, not to go out of 
my depth, but to leave all difficult and 
complicated cases to such physicians as the 
patients should choose. I gave notice of 
this to the society; and in five months 
medicines were occasionally given to above 
five hundred persons.” | 

In opening this dispensary Wesley natur- 
ally met with much opposition from the 
medical profession, and he retaliated on the 
attacks made against him in more vehement 
language: “For more than twenty years,” 
he writes in a letter to Archbishop Secker, 
“I have had numberless proofs that regular 
physicians do exceedingly little good.” 

As is so often the case, this opposition 
appears to have been of considerable assis- 


tance to him, for his dispensary was so 


successful that within two months he 
opened a second one at Bristol. The progress 
of these dispensaries led him to medical 
authorship, for, in the following year, he 
published his interesting book “Primitive 
Physic: or an easy and natural Method of 
curing most Diseases.” 


In this book he made full use of hi 
opportunities of attacking the qualified 
physicians of his time, and of course the 
book met with much adverse criticism from 
the medical profession. Dr. W. Hawes, the 
founder of the Humane Society, wrote a 
book with the special object of attacking 
“Primitive Physic.” The following some. 
what lengthy title of Dr. Hawes’ book shows 
upon what grounds the attack was made: 
“An examination of the Rev. Mr. John 
Wesley’s Primitive Physic; showing that a 
great number of the prescriptions therein 
contained are founded on ignorance of the 
medical art, and of the power and operations 
of medicine; and, that it is a publication 


calculated to do essential injury to the 


health of those persons who may place 
confidence in it. By W. Hawes, M. D.” 
Wesley extracted some of the prescriptions 
from “Primitive Physic” and subsequently 
published them at the price of two pence 
under the title of “Receipts for the Use of 
the Poor.” The success of ‘Primitive 
Physic” was so great that it reached 
twenty-three editions during Wesley’s 
lifetime. 

In 1758 Wesley published another medical 
book, entitled “Advices with respect. to 
Health. Extracted from a late Author.” 
A book of 218 pages. I have not seen a copy 
of this work, and I am indebted to Tyer- 
man’s “Life and Times of Wesley” for my 


Information in regard to it. The “late 


author” was Dr. Tissot. Wesley, though 
praising Tissot’s book on the whole, con- 
demns “his violent fondness for bleeding, 
his love of glysters, his uncleanly ointment 
for the itch, and his vehement recommenda- 
tion of the Peruvian bark, as the only 
infallible remedy either for mortifications 
or intermittent fevers.” Wesley states that 
he took some pounds of the Peruvian bark 
when he was young, for a common tertian 
ague, but with no effect, a cure being brought 


about unawares by drinking largely of 


lemonade. Among several queer remedies 
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added by Wesley is one of applying warm 
treacle to the soles of the feet as a cure for 
erysipelas. This book is especially interesting 
as it contains the first reference to electrical 
treatment to be found in any of Wesley’s 
works. He makes the claim that “‘electrify- 
ing cures all sorts of sprains.” It was not 
till 1780—nearly twenty years afterwards— 
that he published anonymously his very 
remarkable book: “The Desideratum; or, 
Electricity made plain and Useful. By a 
lover of Mankind and Common Sense.” 

There is little doubt that Wesley derived 
his first information in regard to electrical 
treatment from the works of Richard. 
Lovett, a lay clerk at Worcester Cathedral. 
Lovett’s first book on this subject, entitled: 
“The Subtile Medium: or, that Wonderful 
Power of Nature, . . . showing its vari- 
ous uses in the animal economy, particularly 
when applied to maladies and disorders of 
. ” was published 
at Worcester, in 1756. Lovett treated a 
large number of diseases by electricity, 
including St. Anthony’s Fire, bronchocele, 
contractions, epilepsy, feet violently dis- 
ordered, gout, headache, mortification, 
palsy, rheumatism, sciatica, sore throat, 
and fistula Iachrymalis. His treatment 
appears to have been very thorough; in 
reference to hysteria and similar cases, he 
writes: 


In these complaints it is not to be done by 
halves; not for a few minutes only (which is 
sufficient in some others) particularly if it has 
taken deep root; but the person ought to stand 
or sit on the electrical stool for an hour in the 
morning and another in the evening each day; 
or, if two hours a day cannot be complied with, 
let it be for two half hours. This may be prac- 
ticed with sometimes simply drawing off sparks, 
afterwards with some slight shocks, and then 
if the disorder requires it, to be increased with 
more. Such proceeding I seldom found to fail 
of the desired effect. 


Wesley in “The Desideratum” closely 
follows the practice of Lovett, to whom he 


frequently refers. The most remarkable 
feature of his own book is the fervour with 
which he appeals for a trial of the curative 


_ effects of electricity. We have seen that he 


had a very poor opinion of the medical 
men of his day; in his book “Primitive 
Physic” he gives the following interesting 
sketch of how they came to acquire a 


monopoly of medical treatment: 


Physicians now began to be had in admira- 
tion as persons who were something more than 
human. And profit attended their employ as 
well as honour, so that they had now two 
weighty reasons for keeping the bulk of man- 
kind at a distance that they might not pry into 
the mysteries of the profession. To this end 
they increased those difficulties by design, 
which began in a manner by accident. They 
filled their writings with abundance of technical 
terms, utterly unintelligible to plain men. They 
affected to deliver their rules and to reason upon 
them in an abstruse and philosophical man- 
ner. They represented the critical knowledge 
of anatomy, natural philosophy (and what not? 
Some of them insisting on that of astronomy 
and astrology too) as necessary previous to 
the understanding of the art of healing. Those 
who understood only how to restore the sick 
to health they branded with the name of 
Empiricks. 

In the preface of “The Desideratum,” 
Wesley has another tilt at the doctors: 
“Mr. Lovett is of opinion that the electrical 
method of treating disorders cannot be 
expected to arrive at any degree of perfec- 
tion till administer’d and applied by ‘the 
Gentlemen of the Faculty.’ Nay, then, 
Quanta de spedecidi! All my hopes are at an 
end. For when will it be administered and 
applied by them? Truly, ad Graecas Calen- 
das. Not till the Gentlemen of the Faculty 
have more regard to the interest of their 
neighbors than their own. At least not till 
there are no apothecaries in the land, or till 
physicians are independent of them.” 

Wesley concludes his book with the 
following impassioned but rational appeal 
to the medical profession: 
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I would beg one thing (if it be not too great 
a favour) from the Gentlemen of the Faculty, 
and indeed from all who desire health and free- 
dom from pain, either for themselves or their 
neighbours. It is, that none of them would 
condemn they know not what; that they would 
hear the cause before they pronounce sentence; 
that they would not peremptorily pronounce 
against electricity, while they know little or 
nothing about it. Rather let every candid man 
take a little pains to understand the question 
before he determines it. Let him for two or three 
weeks (at least) try it himself in the above 
named disorders. And then his own senses will 
show him whether it is a mere plaything or the 
noblest medicine yet known in the world. 

The instruments available for electrical 
treatment at this period were the frictional 
machine for the generation of static elec- 
tricity: an instrument very like the modern 
static or Wimshurst machine, except that 
the electricity was generated by friction 
instead of by induction. These instruments 
had been much improved since their original 
introduction by von Guericke about a hun- 
dred years previously. There was also the 
Leyden Jar which had recently been dis- 
covered by von Kleist, the dean of the 
Cathedral at Camin. The Leyden Jar, by 
permitting an accumulation of electricity, 
enabled them to a large extent to remedy 
the defective output of their machines, and 
thus to give stronger shocks, or as they 
termed them “commotiones fortiores.” 

The methods adopted appear to have 
been three: (1) Sitting on the electrical 
stool or resin, corresponding to the present 
method of static charge or bath; (2) drawing 
off sparks from a person so charged, the 
Static sparks of the present day; (3) apply- 
' Ing sparks to a patient from a charged 
Leyden Jar, a practice not used now. The 
alleged cures which fill the greater part of 
Wesley’s book were collected by him from 
all sources, and are for the most part of a 
very absurd and unreliable character. 

Though unqualified practitioners, both 
Wesley and Lovett had a very real and 
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genuine belief in the efficacy of electrical 
treatment, and their enthusiasm did 
great deal for the early development of g 
science of which they were the first practi 
tioners in this country. Moreover, ther 
work and their writings survived them fo 
many years, and were frequently quoted 
by their qualified successors. Priestly, in 
his very valuable book, “The History of 
Electricity,” thus comments on their work: 

This account of the medical use of electricity 
by Mr. Lovett and Mr. Wesley is certainly 
liable to an objection, which will always lie 


against the accounts of those persons who, 


not being of the faculty, cannot be supposed 
capable of distinguishing with accuracy, either 
the nature of the disorders, or the consequences 
of a seeming cure. But, on the other hand, this 
very circumstance of their ignorance of the 
nature of disorders, and consequently of the 
best method of applying electricity to them, 
supplies the strongest argument in favor ofits 
innocence, at least. If in such unskilful hands 
It produced so much good, and so little harm, 
how much more good, and how much less harm 
would it possibly have produced in more —_ 
hands! 

Jean Paul Marat (1743-1793), scientist, 
revolutionist, oculist, pulmonary specialist, 
and electrotherapist, forms one of the most 
interesting figures in the history of electro- 
therapy. This man of many parts spent ten 
years in London, practising part of that 
time in Conduit Street, Soho, which was the 
Harley Street of the period. In a letter to 
his friend Phillippe-Rose Roume de Saint- 
Laurent he states that he came to London 
to educate himself in science and to 
avoid the dangers of dissipation. He 
frequently attended the meetings of the 
London scientific societies, and on June 
30th, 1775, was admitted to the degree of 
M.D. St. Andrews. 

Among other pamphlets published by 
him during his stay in London were two 
on medical subjects: “An Enquiry into the 
Nature, Cause, and Cure of a Singular Dis- 
ease of the Eye”: and “An Essay on Gleets.” 
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He did not practise electrical treatment dur- 
ing his stay in England. 

On his return to Paris, he wrote to his 
friend, Phillipe Saint-Laurent,! on Novem- 
ber 20th, 1783, that he met with great 
success In his practice as a physician, that 
he had the good fortune to restore to 
health many sick persons of distinguished 
rank, whose lives had been despaired of by 
their physicians. The fame of his surprising 
cures drew to him a prodigious crowd of 
sick persons; and his door was continually 
assailed by the carriages of patients who 
came to consult him from every quarter. 
His success gave umbrage to the doctors 
of the faculty, who calculated with sorrow 
the big amount of his profits. They consoled 
themselves by slandering him; and though 
a large number of persons whose friendship 
for him was founded on esteem took up his 
defence, their voices were drowned by the 
clamour of his opponents. Disgust, in- 
separable from the practice of medicine, 
made him sigh once more for the retirement 
of his library, he gave himself up entirely 
to his favourite studies. Could he have 
foreseen that he was going to make himself 
a fresh cause for envy? 

As the result of thirteen months work in 


_ Tetirement, he published his “New. Dis- 
coveries on Fire.” Subsequently he pub- 


lished his ‘‘Discoveries on Light,” which 
involved him in a quarrel with the French 
Academy of Science, and led in due course 
to the publication of his pamphlet, “‘Dis- 
coveries on Electricity,” which he states 
had the approval of several famous physi- 
clans. After he had worked at the physical 
side of electricity, he arranged to work at 
its medical side, ‘‘a scientific subject that 
greatly interested society.” 

The writing of his book on this subject led 
Marat to take part in a discussion, held by 
the Academy of Lyon, on the value of elec- 
tricity in medicine. This disputation appears 
to have been rather acrimonious, for the 
judges, in awarding the prize to the Abbé 
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Bertholon, for his paper entitled: “The 
Influence of the Electricity of the Atmos- 
phere on Diseases,” expressed their regret 
that he had not been more courteous to his 
distinguished opponent Marat. Bertholon 
made extravagant claims for the use of 


electricity in all diseases, basing his theories 


upon pure empiricism rather than upon 
actual experience. He contended that all 
diseases were due either to an excess or a 
deficiency of the electric’ fluid. The former 
he treated by the electric bath or charge, 
the latter by drawing off the excess from 
the back of the hand of the electrically 
charged person. A somewhat similar theory 
to that of Bertholon, and one but Iittle 
less absurd, was recently advanced in this 
country by an electrical engineer, and, like 
the absurdities of the past, it was not lack- 
ing in followers, even among medical men. 
Marat would have nothing to do with 
such nonsense; he showed definitely in 
what diseases electricity should be used, he 
determined the method of its administra- 
tion, and defined the efficiency of its action. 
Marat, indeed, makes no small claims for 


his book, ‘Mémoires sur I’Electricité médi- 


cale,” published in 1784: “One will not find 
in this publication, any hypothesis, any 
uncertain experiment, any doubtful princi- 
ple, any hazardous conclusion; it is upon 
facts alone, but upon simple and constant 
facts that all my reasoning is based.” Marat, 
to some extent, at any rate, justified these 
ambitious claims, for his work was certainly 
on far more scientific lines than the writings 
of his predecessors; or, even than the publi- 
cations of many of his successors. 

Marat held that the use of electricity 
was justified in the treatment of external 
indolent tumours, oedematous engorgement 
of the limbs, cutaneous eruptions, paralysis, — 
hemiplegia, rheumatism, sciatica, the colic 
of painters, enamellers, and founders. He 
insisted that the duration of a treatment 
should be definitely fixed, that there should 
be a dosage of electricity as well as of other 
medicines. A séance should last for twenty 
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minutes or more; it should be repeated three 
or four times a day. Strong shocks should 
not be used at all; they should be weak at 
first, and be gradually increased in strength. 

Marat’s writings, whether political or 
scientific, reveal him as a man of over- 
_ whelming self-conceit, obsessed by the idea 
that the hand of everyone was directed 


against him. Such a temperament as this, 


united, as it clearly was in the case of Marat, 
with outstanding ability, affords the nucleus 
for the development of the most extreme, 
revengeful and bloodthirsty revolutionist. 


James Graham (1745-1794), of Edin- 


burgh, affords a striking example of an 
electrical quack, a class which still flourishes 
in this country, tolerated by an indifferent 
or indulgent government, and _ largely 
patronised by a gullible public. Graham 
was the son of a saddler at Edinburgh, and 
is said to have studied medicine under 
Munro, Cullen, and Whytt at that Uni- 
versity. There appears to be some doubt 
whether he took his degree in medicine. 
His pamphlets are mostly signed “James 
Graham M.D.” but the “Dictionary of 
National Biography” states: “It is doubtful 
whether he qualified at Edinburgh, where, 
in 1783, he was described as the person 
calling himself Dr. Graham.” 


Graham practiced as an aurist and ecules af 


in America, and, perhaps, during a two 
years’ stay at Philadelphia (1772-74) he 
may have acquired his electrical knowledge 
from a study of Benjamin Franklin’s work. 
But though he may have learned some 
electricity from the experiments of Franklin, 
he certainly did not learn his quackery 
from that great man, for Franklin was most 
cautious and reserved in his references to 
medical electricity. In a letter to Sir J. 
Pringle, read at the Royal Society, J anuary 
12, 1758, Franklin writes he “never knew any 
permanent advantage from electricity in 
palsies,” and goes on to say that “perhaps 


some permanent advantage might be ob- | 


tained if the electric shocks had been accom- 
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panied with proper medicine and regimen, 


under the direction of a skilled physician.” 


On his return to England from America, 
Graham practised electrical treatment at 
Bath, Bristol and London. In 1779, we 
find him at Aix Ia Chapelle, where he 
treated Georgina, Duchess of Devonshire. 
It apparently happened with Graham as tt 
has happened with many Harley Street 
physicians of the past, that the patronage 
of a duchess proved a stepping stone to 
fame and fortune, for in the autumn of the 
same year he established himself at the 
Temple of Health, Adelphi House, London. 
He fitted up this establishment with most 
elaborate electrical machines, including an 


electrical throne, insulated upon glass pillars. 


He claimed to have spent £10,000 upon the 
installation. This palace did not long satisfy 
his ambitions, and he soon afterwards opened 
“The Temple of Health and Hymen,” at 
Schomberg House, Pall Mall. It was here 
that he acquired his chief claim to fame 
by becoming associated with the notorious 
Emma Lyon, afterwards the celebrated 
Lady Hamilton, the companion of Lord 
Nelson. Graham is said to have exhibited 
the “‘frail Emma” as the Goddess of Beauty, 
and to have utilised her as a nude model 
for his lectures on health. 

Horace Walpole, in his Letters, writes of 
Graham: “The most impudent puppet 
show I ever saw, and the mountebank 
himself the dullest of his profession, except 
that he makes the spectators pay a crown 
apiece.” Southey describes him, as “half 
enthusiast, half knave.” 

Graham’s method of treatment consisted 
in Placing his patients either in baths, or on 
a “magnetic” throne through which electri- 
cal currents were passed. His chief specialty 
was the treatment of sterility; its cure was 
effected by sleeping in the “Celestial Bed” 
at the modest fee of £50. 

A copy of the Morning Chronicle, Thurs- 
day, April 24, 1783, contains the following 
advertisement of Graham’s establishment: 
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gimen, Temple of Health and Hymen, Pall Mall. In the development of electrical treat- 
: Ician, < Dr. Graham begs respectfully to inform the ment, two names stand prominently for- 
Merica, ( Public that this evening and every evening ward, and it is somewhat surprising that 
ent at fm this week, he will, at the very earnest request under such an aegis as theirs, electricity 
79, we @ of many Gentlemen of the Navy and Army, gid not share more actively in the therapeu- 
ere he ip lately arrived from abroad, deliver his very tic methods of the past. 

nshire celebrated Lecture on Generation &c.. . . Ad- The most. prominent and notable name 


t hillings. A valuabl hi ‘ 
M as it vil be eiv ay tide connected with medical electricity, is that 
Street they enter the Temple. Patients are electrified of Duchenne, of Boulogne, “the man who 


ronage Bond Dr. Graham may be consulted as usual. played a preponderating part in the re- 


one to searches and discoveries upon which the 

of the Graham was an early exponent of the edifice of neuropathology has been erected.” 
ut the virtue of the mud bath, a form of treatment We should not forget that the founda- — 
of which he showed his personal apprecia- tions of Duchenne’s work rested upon that 


most ff tion by burying himself m the earth for method of electrisation which “surpassed 
ng an hours at a time. On one occasion he carried ig expectations in yielding scientific and 
illars, § out this treatment in company with a practical results of the highest importance.” 
n the young lady from Newcastle. Having first The other name is that of Dr. Golding 
atisfy powdered their heads, they stripped totheir Bird, a distinguished physician of Guy’s 
ened shifts, and were buried in the earth up to Hospital, who, in the autumn of 1836, 
» at their chins; they were likened by aspectator started an electrical department in that 
here to two blooming cauliflowers. hospital; and who, in the spring of 1847, 
fame Graham decried flesh eating and alcoholic delivered a course of lectures before the 
rious excess; he stated that he never ate more Royal College of Physicians, “On Electri- 
ated ff than six pennyworth of food a day. He city and Galvanism in relation to Physiology 


Lord advocated cold bathing, open windows, and and Therapeutics.” 
ited sleeping on hard mattresses. He asserted I will conclude by entirely associating 
uty, that all diseases were caused by wearing myself with this opinion expressed more 
odel too many clothes. He appears tohavecarried than seventy years ago: 
this idea to extremes, for Southey records : 

3 of that “he would madden himself with opium, Electricity has by no means been fairly 
pet rush into the streets, and strip himself to treated as a therapeutical agent; for it has 
ink clothe the first beggar he met.” either been exclusively referred to, when all 
ept Towards the end of his career he suffered other remedies have failed—in fact, often 
wn from religious mania, and at Edinburgh exclusively, or nearly so, in helpless cases—or ~ 
alf was confined to his house as a lunatic. Had __ its administration has been carelessly directed, 

_ Graham lived at the present time he would 2nd the mandate, “Let Pw pir be age 
ed doubtless have been a leading Christian ted» merely given without reterence to ° 

manner, form, or mode of the remedy being 

“9 Scientist, for in one of his later pamphlets, for an instant taken into consideration. Con- 
a he describes himself Pe, formerly . Physi- scientiously convinced that the agent in ques- 
y can, Sas sibs Christian Philosopher. tion is a no less energetic than valuable remedy 
aS Of such a kind then were the god-parents —_ in the treatment of disease, I feel most anxious 
” of electrotherapy. Can we wonder that to press its employment upon the practical 

' this science, introduced to the notice of a physician, and to urge him to have recourse 
- critical and captious profession by such to it asa rational but fallible remedy, and not to 
4 sponsors as these, passed through atroubled regard it as one capable of effecting impossi- 


and neglected childhood? bilities. 


THE HISTORY OF THE TREATMENT OF THE SURGICAL 
AFFECTIONS OF THE LACHRYMAL APPARATUS; 


By CHARLES GREENE CUMSTON, M.D-? 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


HE obliteration of the lachrymal 

tract by surgical measures Is a 

relatively modern therapeutjc 
acquisition. Regardless of some 

timid attempts—quickly given up—during 
the eighteenth century, surgical measures 
were not adopted until the middle of the 
last century. By this, it is not intended 
to convey the idea that destruction of the 
lachrymal tract had never been done before; 
quite on the contrary, this was an operative 
result obtained by surgeons in all ages, 
but unwittingly, because although Celsus, 
Ambroise Paré and later Master Jean, 
Pellier de Quengsy and J. L. Petit cured 
lachrymal fistulae in spite of very different 
therapeutic measures employed, these all 
tended to the same unrecognized result, 
namely, obliteration of the lachrymal tract. 
In the first period which extends from 
antiquity to the eighteenth century, sur- 
geons were ignorant of the anatomy and 
physiology of the lachrymal tract or at 
least they were not inspired by knowledge 
obtained by dissection and clinical obser- 
vation. Nevertheless it is not exact to 
maintain that the ancient practitioners had 
only false ideas as to the secretion and 
excretion of tears, as many are wont to 
uphold, because even in the second century, 
Galen, in his work “De usu partium” 
makes it evident that although his physio- 
logical knowledge may have been wanting 
he at least possessed fairly precise notions 


on the anatomy of the lachrymal tract. 
He says: 


‘Opening lecture to the Course of the History of 
Medicine, delivered Nov. 10, 1920. 


: Lecturer on the history of medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Geneva. 
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Confluunt per foramina haec in nares omnia 
oculorum excrementia et medicamenta quidem 
ocularia, multi plerum que non multo post 
inuntionem expuerunt, alii vero emunxerunt. 
Ad eundem enim usum meatus hic ab angulo in 
nasum est perforatus ad quem et nasus ipse 
in OS. 

Ne igitur per angulos excrementum affluat, 
neve assidue lachrymemus proedictis meatibus 
corpora haec carnosa fuerunt apposita quae pro- 
hiberunt quidem ne oculorum excrementa per 
angulos evacuerentus ad proprios autem meatus 
impellerent. | 

Ad haec quidem accurate 4 natura fuerunt 
provisa et praeterea adhuc quae in palpebrissunt 
tenuia admodum foramina quae paulé sint 
extra majorem angulum ad nasum enim usque 
pertinent, tenuem quae humorem dant vicissim 
atque accipiunt. 


It would seem that the knowledge con- 


tained in the above paragraphs should 


have enlightened the pathologist concerning 
these structures and still I can assure you 
that it was only after Anel that the lachry- 
mal duct was taken seriously into considera- 
tion in morbid processes arising in the 
greater angle of the eye. In reality, before 
Anel, the lachrymal tumor—to which the 
name of anchylops had been given on 
account of its peculiar situation—was 
looked upon as a vulgar mucous cyst 
(meliceris was the name given it at the 
time) which by suppuration could be trans- 
formed into an abscess (apostema) resulting 
in a fistula, in which circumstances the 
tumor was called oegilops. The latter was 
considered merely as an ulcer complicated 
or not by “‘callosities and caries of the os 
unguis.” The surgical treatment of these 


morbid processes was confined to the use of. 


the potential or actual cautery, the skin 
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having first been incised or the fistula 
dilated. | 

Strange as it may appear, this empirical 
and rudimentary treatment was far from 
being always imeffective. The use of the 
cautery and solid or liquid caustics resulted 
after a time in obliteration of the structures, 
during which abundant suppuration of the 
region of the Iachrymal sac continued. In 
point of fact, the ultimate outcome was 
identical with the results obtained today, 
but in a much shorter time, by destruction 
of the sac with the thermocautery. 

In the medical writings prior to the first 
century A.D., nothing is to be found that 
might lead one to suppose that a surgical 
treatment of anchylops and oegilops was 
known. The documents in our possession, 
known as the “Hippocratic Collection”’ 
and which date back to the fourth century 


or more, before Christ, are silent on this 


subject and it is only in Celsus’s “De re 
medica” that the first description of the 
treatment of lachrymal fistula with a cau- 
tery iron is to be found. Celsus preferred 
the actual cautery to the potential “‘quod et 
tardius et non idem facit.” Here is the exact 
text: 


Ergo hamulo summum ejus foraminis excipi- 
endum; deinde totum id cavum, sicut in 
fistulis dixi, usque ad os excidendum; oculoque 
et ceteris junctis partibus bene obtectis, os 
ferramento adurendum est: vehementiusque, 
si jam carie vexatum est, quo crassior squama 
abscedat. Quidam adurentia imponunt, ut 
atramentum: sutorium, vel chalcitidem, vel 
aeruginem rasam; quod et tardius et non idem 
facit. Osse adusto, curatio sequitur eadem, quae 
In ceteris ustis. 


A century later, Galen, although differ- 
entiating between lachrymal fistula and 
oegilops, resorted to the use of the actual 
cautery in the cure of suppuration of the 
unguis and at the same time mentioned 
the fact that certain practitioners preferred 
the use of the trephine or other perforating 
Instrument to attain the same end. 


At about the year 550, Aetius gives more 
precise details in the description of oegilops 
and its surgical treatment in his “Medici 
graeci contractae ex verterbus medicinae 
tetabiblos.”’ Here is the text as given in the 
1544 edition of this work. 


CAP. LXXXVI 
De UsTIoNE AEGILOPIS 


At in quibus affectio diuturna os corrupit, 
aut ad angulum in fistula abiit, cicatrice super- 
ficiei inducta, in his tridgulari incdbentis carnis 
detractione facta et augusta sectionis parte ad 
angula adaptata, et deinde spégia oculo imposita, 
cauteria ignita ipsi sectioni adhibemus, usque 
ad os ad squamae remotioné inurétes, ita ut etia 
obliquas in ulceris cavitate partes, et maxime 
supernas inuramus; si enim post primi cauterii, 
admotioné spectaueris, apparebit tibit augus- 
tissima cauernula, superné ex obliquis humoré 
ulceri transmittit, ut lacryma. Quare oportet 
cauterid, cauernulae fortiter apprimere. Et ubi 
sufficiens facta fuerit ustio, lenticulam coctam 
cum melle adhibere; elapsa uero crusta, et ulcere 
aliquomodo purgato, alumen scissum tritu 
terebinthina liquida exceptum modica, ut em- 
plastri forma fiat, cavitati ulceris indimus, 
et splenium ex lode factum, supra ulceris 
cavitate imponimus, Celerrime enim repurgat, 
incarnat, et cicatricem inducit. Probé etiam 
incarnat nitrum lenissimé triti inspersum. 
Utere, et probabis. 


CAP. LXXXVII 
De ANCHILOPE 


Circa predictum locu ubi oegilops fit, colligi- 
tur etiam lentus humor melleus aut pultaceus, 
plerumque in tunica contentus, dolorem uo 
inducés, paulatimqui augescens. Curatur autem 
chirurgia, quemadmodum etiam reliqua circa 
corpus atheromata, ita ut superfacies, dissecetur, 
et subexcorietur, et tunica humoré continens 
funditus tollatur. Post sulationé autem ipsius, 
quo secura curatio fiat, et affectio non regener- 
etur, cauteriis ignitis crustas loco inurinus. 
Et deinde lenticula cum melle curamus. Elapsa 
uero crusta, alumine cum terebinthina, velut 
antea dict est, usque ad cicatriceus indictam. 
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The Arabs, whose medical writings are 
translations from the Greek writers but 
with not a few original additions of consid- 
erable value in many instances—notwith- 
standing the contrary opinion maintained 
by some, particularly the Germans—some 
centuries later took up the same procedures 
of cauterization. Avicenna, at the com- 
mencement of the eleventh century, em- 
ployed both the actual and potential cautery: 
and Rhazes warns the operator against 
injuring the nasal branch of the ophthalmic 
nerve in operation for lachrymal fistula. 
In the surgical writings of Albucasis, in 
which the very free use of cauterization is 
highly extolled, you will find a figure of a 


cautery used in that day for the cure of 


“fistula in the angle of the eye.” Cauteriza- 
tion by means of melted lead applied to the 
parts by a specially constructed funnel for 
the purpose, was also used. It has been 
maintained by some that Albucasis used 
the cautery for simple lachrymation, but I 
do not know upon what writing this as- 
sertion is based; the cauterization was 
applied “once on the middle of the head, 
twice on the temples and twice on the neck” 
and not to the lachrymal sac, because the old 
Arabian surgeon believed that in chronic 
lachrymation “the cause is in the veins and 
arteries which lie on the surface of the head 
(show themselves on the exterior of the head) 
and that it is evident that this affection is 
due to cold, thick and pituitary humors.” 

I have been unable to find any other 
therapeutic indication than that given 


in the writings of the Arabian oculists | 


such as Ali Ibn-el-Aissa, Omar, Halija, 
Salah Ed Dinn and Sadid Eddin-bel-Rahika. 

In spite of the important treatise on 
surgery by Guy de Chauliac in the four- 
teenth century, the science of medicine 
made little progress in any branch during 
the greater part of the sixteenth century 
although it had awakened from the deep 
sleep into which it was plunged during the 
mediaeval period. It would even seem that 


the very precise notions of Galen and 
Aetius had even been forgotten and it is 
curious to find this ignorance reflected in a 
passage of the immortal Rabelais who shows 
how in his day lachrymal secretion was 
conceived when he says: 


Ensemble eux commencaire, maistre Tonotus, 
& qui mieulx mieulx, tanque larmes leur venaient 
es yeulx, par la vehemente concution de la 
substance du cerveau, 4 laquelle furent ex- 
primées ces humidités lachrymales, et trans- 
coullées jouxte les nerfs optiques. | 


Ambroise Paré offers no other explanation 
of Iachrymal fistula in his description of the 
eye, into the anatomical composition 0 
which enters: | 


Finablement une glande située au grand angle 


d’ iceux (the eyes), sur le trou assez insigne 
et evident, lequel descend dedans les narines, 
tant d’un coté que d’autre; et ce pour prohiber 
et défendre que les excremens du cerveau, de- 
scendans par lesdites narines ne régurgitent 
aux yeux, ainsi que nous voyons advenir 4 
ceux qui ont la susdite gland consommée 
lesquels pleurent continuellement: et telle affec- 
tion est appelée fistule lachrymale.” 


The supposition that the tears coming 
from the brain flow toward the eye by 
way of the lachrymal orifices was still 
maintained by Mercurialis and Fallopius. 
In his ‘“Observationes anatomica” the 
latter states: 


Duo foramina parva—per hos meatus major 
lacrymarum pars ut ego in fletibus mulierum 
observari, ad oculos emanat, ipsorum que sinus 
aliquando exulceratur fit que collata sanie 
species illa ulceris quae fistula lacrymalis 
dicta est. 


The honor of the first exact description 
of the anatomy of the lachrymal tract 1s 


due to Carcanus, of Milan, a pupil of 


Fallopius. In 1574, he gave the true position 
of the lachrymal gland, described both the 
lachrymal ducts and lachrymonasal duct 
and at the same time showed the exact 
route taken by the tears. Nevertheless, in 
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“ppite of all this progress in anatomy of the 


parts, the treatment of lachrymal fistula 
continued the same and the chapter in 
Pare in which he describes his treatment of 
lachrymal fistula® gives an excellent sum- 
mary of the treatment of this ocular 
affection during the sixteenth century. 


Pour la curation, il faut que les choses univer- 


. gelles precedent [es particulieres. Donc si |’- 


ulcére n’est assez ample, sera appliqué dedans 
tentes d’esponge: et pour corriger et consumer 
la chair superflue de la dite glande, on appliquera 
dextrement au profond, medicamens cathere- 
tiques, comme poudre de vitriol calciné, ou 
de mercure, eau forte, huile de vitriol, on un 
petit cautére potentiel. 

Et si tels remedes ne profitent, et quiil y 
eust carie en I’os et que le patient voulust 
endurer, on doit user de cautére actuel, lequel 
ie lotie plusque le potentiel, pour-ce que son 


operation est plus promte et seure: et puis 


bien asseurer qu’a plusieurs l’ay appliqué avec 
heureuse issue. En tel cas aucuns practiciens 
veulent que ledit cautére soit d’argent, les 
autres d’or, pour-ce, disent-ils que tels metaux 
sont plus excellens que le fer: mais quant 4 moi, 
ie n’y trouve aucune raison, parce que c’est 
tousiours le feu qui opere, et non la matiere 
des cautéres. 

La figure du cautére doit estre de figure 
triangulaire, et un peu aigu en son extremité a 
fin que plus promptement il face son effect. 
Et alors qu’on Il’appliquera, on doit bander 
Poeil sain, de peur que le malade ne voye le feu. 
Et luy sera tenu la teste ferme, de peur qu’il ne 
la tourne de costé ny d’autre. Et sur Toeil 
fistulé, sera appliqué une piece de fer, laquelle se 
cambre selon Ia cauité du grand canthus de 
Poeil, en laquelle y aura un trou qui sera posé 
4 l’endroit de la fistule, par lequel on appliquera 
le cautere: ce faisant on ne touchera nulle 
autre partie que I’endroit qu’ on veut cauteriser. 


In the seventeenth century, anatomy 
progressed but surgery in no way profited 
by it. In 1652, Marchettis published a very 
excellent description of the lachrymal gland 
as well as of the lachrymal apparatus, while 


. Stensen, in 1662, completed the work done 


‘Livre XV, Chap. 16. 


by Carcanus many years before and 
attempted to disprove the then reigning 
opinion that the tears came directly from 
the brain. He satisfactorily demonstrated 
that they formed in the lachrymal gland 
“which separated them (the tears) from th 
blood.” | 

In 1685, Niick refers to total obliteration 
of the lachrymal ducts, the result of caustic 
applications, but he does not offer any 
therapeutic conclusions and it may be said 
that all surgeons of this epoch merely 
followed the teachings of Paré in the 
treatment of Iachrymal fistula. 

Finally, with the advent of the eighteenth 
century, the treatment of diseases of the 
lachrymal apparatus entered into a new 
era and in 1713, Anel performed catheterism | 
of the duct for the first time, thus inaugurat- 
ing a completely novel procedure. At about 
the same time Master Jean began to render 
an exact understanding of lachrymal morbid 
processes, but during ten years, beginning 
in 1734, the famous French surgeon, Jean 
Louis Petit contributed much to show that 
these processes were caused by some 
obstruction to the flow of the tears and from 
this time on all surgical treatment was 
directed toward reéstablishing permeability 
of the lumen of the Iachrymonasal ducts. 

Theoretically, the point to be attained 
was to restore the working of an hydraulic 
machine that was out of order and this 
machine whose anatomical make-up was 
known, as well as the immediate cause of 
the disorder which prevented the tears from 
flowing into the nasal cavity, had to be 
directly dealt with. It was thought that the 
tears were retained in the lachrymal sac, 
dilating and distending it; that they there 
produced tension, inflammation, rupture 
and resulting fistula—the cause of all being 
occlusion of the Iachrymal siphon. To do | 
away with these effects all that was neces- 
sary was to clear the siphon so that the tears 
might flow off into the nasal cavity which 
would put a stop to lachrymation and 
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retention of the tears, therefore obviating 
the occurrence of inflammation, rupture and 
the resulting fistula. Consequently the 
treatment with the cautery fell into discredit. 

J. L. Petit even remarked that it was 
rather astonishing that the cautery had ever 
been able to give any good results, but, 
although absorbed in his conception of the 
siphon action, he nevertheless reconciled 
his theory with facts by supposing that the 
ancient therapeutic procedure had as a 
result the creation of an artificial route 
conducting the tears to the nose. 

To reestablish the flow of tears at all costs 
was then the end to be obtained by the 
surgeon and regardless of this end in view the 
procedures employed for obtaining lachrymal 
permeability in reality resulted in obliterating 
the lachrymal tract. All this was most for- 
tunate for patients, who recovered in spite 
of the theory, an event not unknown even 
in our enlightened times! 

All the operative procedures of the eigh- 
teenth century inspired by Petit’s theories 
can be conveniently placed under two 
headings. In the first are comprised all the 
methods which had in view the reestablish- 
ment of a normal communication between 
the nose and lachrymal sac. This result was 
aimed at, if not obtained, by various types 
of catheters—algalies as they were called— 
canule or setons, introduced and left a 
demeure for a very long time. They were 
introduced either from the sac towards the 
nasal fossa through the obstructed nasal 
duct, or from the nasal fossa towards the 
sac, by performing permanent retrograde 
catheterization. The first of these procedures 
was successively employed and described 
by Saint-Yves, Gendron and Joubert while 
the second was introduced by Laforest and 
underwent some changes at the hands of 
Cabanis. Those interested in the subject 
will find a detailed description of these 
various techniques in Pellier de Quengy’s 
book written at the time. 

In the second category, resorted to 


especially when necrosis of the unguis 
existed or when complete occlusion of the 
lachrymal duct was present, the reestablish. 
ment of a normal course for the tears was 
given up and in its stead an artificial route 
was created by perforating the bony septum 


separating the sac from the nasal fossa 
with a trocar or actual cautery. This 


method was advocated and practiced by 
Master Jean, Petit, Pellier de Quengsy, 
Dionis, Guérin and Saint Yves. It is hardly 
necessary to remark that the multiple 
cauterizations combined with numerous 
repeated traumata that all these procedures 
necessarily inflicted on the Iachrymal tract, 
resulted in complete destruction of the 


mucosa, hence the greatly dreaded com- - 


plete and permanent occlusion could only 
be the final result. | 

During this period of infatuation for 
conservative procedures, a book appeared 
in 1748 from the pen of Angelo Nannoni, 
of Florence, entitled: ‘‘ Dissertation 
chirurgiche della fistola lacrimale,” in which 
he states that having observed that recov- 
eries from lachrymal fistule with complete 
stenosis of the duct did not necessarily 
bring about incoercible lachrymation, he 
returned to the ancient procedure of cauteri- 
zation with caustics. After having made a 
good sized incision in the integuments and 
without further thought of attempting to 


reestablish the lIachrymal functions, he - 


cauterized the sac with an ointment com- 
posed of alum and red precipitate and when 
this caustic was found ineffective he used 
a stick of silver nitrate. _ | 

His son, Lorenzo Nannoni, employed the 
actual cautery, but both obtained encourag- 
ing results; however, their tentatives were 
overlooked or forgotten not to say derided 
by those maintaining the mechanical theory 
of the times. 

The great anatomist and surgeon Scarpa, 
whose merit reposes upon a kind of foresight 
into the inflammatory theory of lachrymal 
morbid processes, was very harsh in his 
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criticism on the essay made by his com- 
patriots of Florence and he says thus “‘to 
destroy, occlude, and entirely harden the 
sac is, strictly speaking, merely exchanging 
one affection for another equally trouble- 
some, such as continual lachrymations,”’ 
etc. 

However, when instances of either spon- 
taneous or surgical occlusion of the lachry- 
mal tract continued to multiply, the 
procedures of destruction by means of 
caustics or the actual cautery were at 
length resorted to again in the nineteenth 
century In most countries, and from 1850 
all the classic works on ophthalmology 
discuss this procedure while many opuscules 
appeared advocating its use. 


Methodical excision of the sac has an 
entirely modern history and was probably 
never done before Platner, although an 
indefinite attempt in this direction was 
made by Dionis and later by Deval. The 
latter appears to have attempted it partially, 
stating that “I’excision préalable de larges 
lambeaux de la tunic muqueuse du sac 
et une compression methodique du grand 
angle apres la chute des escarres et l’étab- 
lissement des bourgeons, seraient probable- 


“ment fort utiles dans des circonstances 


pareilles,” but it is doubtful if he ever put 
the procedure to practice. 

Finally, in 1868, Berlin, a well-known 
oculist of the time, first performed a 


- methodical excision of the Iachrymal sac. 


ANCIENT WRITERS ON POISONS 


AFTER Galen, Aetius was the most learned 
of all the many later writers on Poisons, and is a 
valuable source for the historians of toxicology 
(see Rords, Rhein. Mus. Phil., Bd. xxvii, s. 
268ff). He lived in the sixth century, was a 
student of Alexandria, and resided in Bysan- 
tium where—probably under Justinian—he held 
high office. His great compilation on Medicine 
has come down to us almost complete. Of this 
work the toxicological chapters are but a part, 
and are taken more or less, through Nicander, 
from Apollodorus; though much richer in 
content. For pharmacy he was indebted to 
Archigenes—probably through Philumenus, 
Oribasius, Scribonius Largus, and others; indeed 
he laid a very large number of his predecessors 
under contribution. One Aeschrion, an empiric 
of Pergamon, a teacher of Galen, seems to have 
been another of the chief sources of Aetius. In 
his turn he was a source for Alexander of Tralles 
and Paul; as also for Photius, Nonnus, and other 


voluminous compilers of the centuries down to 
the thirteenth, such as Nicholas Myrepsus and 
Alexandrinus, from whose long-winded recipes, 
many of them under handsome titles, such as 
The Antidote of Helen Augusta, The Secrets of 
Master Alexis, and so on, had a prodigous vogue; 
the greater because the popular collection of 
this Nicholas was commonly confused with the 


small Antidotarium of Nicholas Praepositus of 


Salerno, a century his senior. Of his sixteen 
books the first two deal with vegetable and 
mineral remedies; the thirteenth with tology 
and antidotes. The earliest modern Dictionary 
of Drugs was the Clavis Sanationis of Simone d. 
Cordo of Genoa (Simon Januensis, d. 1330) 
published at Padua in 1474. It was almost 
entirely galenical, and by its vogue did much to 
rivet the chain of polypharmacy upon Western 
Europe.—From Greek Medicine in Rome by Sir 
Clifford Allbutt, K. C. B. 
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EFORE the time of Hippocrates 
it is quite evident that medi- 
cine was not only more closely 
allied to and dependent on re- 
ligion for its inspiration and _ support, 
but what we are pleased to think of 
as the scientific alloy in its frame-work 
bound it more intimately with cosmic phi- 
losophy than has been the case since the 
time of the nature philosophers. This has 
been more specifically illustrated in connec- 


tion with Empedocles in the themes of | 


my previous essays which have appeared 


in this and various other journals 2» 


Students of medical history must realize 
that it is quite impossible to pursue the 
threads of the fundamental ideas of medical 
science in an intelligent manner without 
a thorough understanding of the course 


and evolution of knowledge in cognate 


sciences and even in fields usually con- 
sidered as quite remote from medical 
interests. If this is to some extent evident 
in the study of more recent eras of medicine 
it presses still more for recognition while 
one is dealing with those remote epochs 
when the intellectual paths of life were so 
much less sharply defined, one from another, 
than has been the case in the few centuries 
which have elapsed since the Renaissance. 
The consideration that even the most 
distant illumination may yet throw a 
welcome light upon that small corner 
In ancient civilizations upon which our 
attention is intently fixed renders this 
imperative. But so apparent is this that 
it does not seem necessary to insist upon 
it as an excuse or to refer to it at all except 
as an explanation of the reason for going 
so far afield to seek the sources of the 
Greek medical thought with which our 
own Is involved at its origin. 
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THE FORERUNNERS OF EMPEDOCLES AND THE 
NATURE PHILOSOPHERS 


By JONATHAN WRIGHT, M. D. | 
PLEASANTVILLE, N. Y. | 


There is an interest chiefly medical! and 
another interest purely personal? which 
cluster around the name of Empedocles in 
medical history, but aside from these there 
are other connotations of thought associated 
with it which, so far as I know, have not 
been given prominence. I do not mean the 
bearing the cosmic philosophy of Empedo- 
cles has on that of the nature philosophers. 
His cosmic theories are quite evidently 
derived from more original predecessors 


and his significance as the connecting | 


link between the old mystical elements 
of primitive man and the experimental 
physiology of today has been sufficiently 
emphasized in another paper.* It is not 
difficult to find a suggestive correlation 
between the thought of the nature philo- 
sophers of early Greece and the thought 
of primitive men, which modern ethnology 
has revealed to us. This, however, it has 
shown to be associated with a very much 
less evolved general state of social relations 
than it has been the custom to attribute 
to those active in the nascent intellectual 
achievements of early Greek civilization. 

Empedocles serves again as a medical 
center from which to take a fresh start 
further to elucidate the paths taken by 
ancient primitive ideas toward the first 
of what is essentially modern scientific 
thought. The career that homeepathic doc- 
trine has had in medicine began with the 
primitive medicine man, but Empedocles 
first domesticated it in such records of 
ancient Sicilian medicine as we have. Galen, 
Aristotle, Theophrastus and Plutarch trace 
it back to him. Like attracts like. By virtue 
of the affinity which one bit of matter has 
for another much of the physiology and 
pathology of his internal economy, much 
of health and disease in man was explained. 
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After the exhaustive manner in which the 


subject of homoepathic magic has been 
treated by modern ethnologists and es- 
pecially by Frazer‘ in “The Golden Bough,” 
only its manifest bearing on the origin of 
homoepathic medicine need be mentioned. 
There can scarcely be a doubt of the 
origin of the thought of Empedocles. He 
gave it a refinement and an adaptation to 
the more intelligent practice of medicine 
which even in comparatively modern times 
has given ample evidence of its primitive 
vitality. The antithetic doctrine of Alc- 
maeon, the reputed preceptor of Empedo- 
cles, who taught that opposites are con- 
tinually meeting and balancing one another 
and that during this equilibrium we find 
the human body in a state of health, 
illness resulting from its disturbance, has 
also been an underlying concept of medical 
men in modern as well as in ancient times. 
It is rather remarkable that we find both 
of these persistent and somewhat oppos- 
ing ideas making their first appearance in 
medical history as originating with or 
rather as developed by a master and his 
pupil in the Sicilian school of medicine. 

It is not, however, with the antecedents 
and the course of the medical doctrines of 
similars and opposites that I am _ here 
concerned. It is more especially with the 
turn Empedocles gave to theories of the 
elementary condition of matter—theories 
entertained by the Asiatic Greeks who had 
preceded him—that his name is mentioned 
by historians. He laid the foundation of the 
humoral theory out of these previous 
conceptions of elementary matter. I have 
elsewhere briefly reviewed these and as 
briefly referred to the racial factor in their 
development. I desire here to attempt to 
trace them further back than the dates 
assigned to Thales and: his successors by 
referring to some of the evidence which 
associates them first with the records we 
have of ancient oriental thought. 

I do not know of any trace of them in 
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the records of the Egyptian civilization— 
records so much more copious in many 
respects than those of India and Persia. 
There are so many points of resemblance 
between the Vedic hymns of the Hindus and 


_ the Persian Zend Avesta that we can scarcely 


doubt from etymological evidence and from 
the imagery set forth in them as well as 
from much other internal evidence;>‘that 
they issued from the same racial mentality.® 
But when we come to the question of 
chronology, to the question of the dates of 
these poems or of the many originally 
separated parts in them, we enter upon a 
very ill-defined territory. We can easily | 
discern traces of the tribes of the Medes and 
Persians or of those tribes which dwelt in 
the territory occupied by them when, 
perhaps much later, they come into clearer - 
view of history. We find them in the Baby- 
Ionian records of the dynasty of Lagash 
(3000 B.c.); but there is no surety that 
these hill dwellers of Elam were the racial 


ancestors of the people over whom Cyrus 


the Great and Zoroaster wielded political 
and religious dominion. 

The lIanguage of the Zend Avesta is 
said’ to be a Medic tongue. The parts 
collected as a whole appear to have dated 
at least from the time of Zoroaster, whose 
period seems to have been most plausibly 
fixed by Jackson® in the seventh century 
B.c. In the Zend Avesta® it is directed that 
the human corpse be “laid on the summit 
of a mountain top, far from man, from 
water, from tree, from fire and from the 
earth itself.” Darmstetter remarks that the 
rite seems to have been evoked by a primi- 
tive idea which also seems to lie at the bot- 
tom of sanitation and the prevention of 
contagion. It originated from the notion 
of the holiness of the elements—fire, earth 
and water. These life elements were thought 
to be contaminated by contact with the 
dead body. There are a number of other 
passages which are referable to this under- 
lying thought of the purity of the elements 
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and a larger number implying the pollution 
wrought by the dead animal body, itself 
_ suggestive of the ideas with which Greek 
feeling was imbued. In the Persian devo- 
tional literature, then, we find not alone a 


community of religious sentiment, which 
was too universal to be distinctive, but in 


an epoch which covers fairly well the lives 


of the Asiatic Greek nature philosophers 
- and in the Zend Avesta, we find an assem- 
blage of records in which the cosmogony 


of the Greeks is intimated as occupying the — 


thoughts of an oriental people with which 
they were in direct political relation. It is 
true we have to be on our guard against the 
influence of Greek copyists on the question, 
but that does not obtrude itself. The air 
which Anaximenes included among the 
elements must have been contaminated by 
dead bodies, however high their perch in the 
Persian cemeteries. The air we find included 
in the Hindu anthologies, but not in the 
Persian. 
There are various indications in early 
Greek philosophy that the evolution of the 
thought of the air as an element was a later 
development, at first associated with the 
more ancient fire or heat, so prominent in 
the Sun worships:of which Zoroaster was an 
exponent. If we rightly infer from the 
accounts of his experiment with the clepsy- 
dra, tt was Empedocles who first incident- 
ally demonstrated the reality of its existence, 

- but there can be no question that in theory, 
at least, the knowledge of it was a part of 
the body of scientific belief existing before 
him. However, we find earth, fire and water 
as the holy elements in the “Zend Avesta” 
and these, with the air, are the tetrad out of 
which, with the tetrad of the qualities, 
Empedocles constructed the lines along 
which the humoral theory developed in the 
writings of Hippocrates, and especially in 
the works of Galen. We may see in the 
advocacy of a single element by one or 
other of the nature philosophers—water by 
Thales, fire by Heraclitus—the tendency to a 
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monatomic and a monotheistic doctrine 
which was rising in Asia Minor among the 
Greeks on the coast in opposition to the 
trinitarian of the Elamite hinterland. 
Anaximander, Xenophanes and Heraclitus 
took wider views, but they, as well as 
Anaximenes and Thales, all took a unitarian 
view of the universe. Empedocles united all 
the elements into which matter had been 
divided before him, into a tetralogy which 
had a long career in medicine. 

We have thus far no great assurance that 
these ideas were distinctive of any nation 
ality or territory located in the Mediterra- 
nean basin in the seventh century B.. 
These ideas may well have pervaded the 
whole area and the chance preservation 
of fragments has led us to locate them geo- 
graphically and to attach them too exclu- 
sively to certain personages. I think few will 
fail to agree that this tendency has existed, 


perhaps to a large extent, in ancient history | 


as it is still conceived. 

I do not want to drift into the vexed 
question of Hindu claims to priority in the 
arts of civilization. At best, the evidences 
for and against such assertions are only too 
meagre, and at any rate I am entirely too 
much of an amateur in such matters to 
present them properly. The Hindu claims he 
originated Greek philosophy, medicine and 
art. His western rivals deny it, and since 
they are now his lords paramount they are 
pleased to say they have the best of the 
argument and I believe them. Most of the 
white Aryans believe that Alexander carried 
these arts to Hindus a thousand years and 
more after the first Aryan flood surged 
through the foothills of the Himalayas into 
India. The Rig Veda, critics think, bears 


‘indubitable internal traces of that 


called Aryan invasion. Accepting this for 


what it may be worth as an historical 
inference and without going into the ques 


tion discussed by Hewitt! and others as to 
the amount of culture the white men found 
there, it is quite sufficient for our purposes to 
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take note that many commentators trace 


in the “Rig Veda” the southward progress 
of these tribes. Very much older than the 


Zend Avesta these ideas appear in the early. 


books of the Rig Veda, in which the most 
striking resemblance to the Zend Avesta is 


to be found. This resemblance is of such a - 


nature as to suggest that at the time the 
migrating tribes or prehistoric army left the 
Medes and Persians behind them they all 
worshipped a Sun God as a beneficent being. 
Fire was a god to the men from the Boreal 
regions of the Danube and the Russians 
and he remained such in the cool uplands 
beyond the Caspain Sea; but when the tide 


‘rolled on into the torrid zones of India tothe 


south he became something very much like 
a devil. 

There, as in the arid plains of Babylon, it 
was water that was a god. The striking 
benefits, which the forces of nature confer 
upon man, bring him to deify, worship and 


implore them in their personified concep-— 


tions. Ea was first a local god of Eridu on 
the Persian Gulf. The city was the seaport 
of the primitive Chaldeans and it was 
owing to this, Jastrow thinks, that the god 
became the personification of the watery 
element itself. However, the stimulus which 
preserved and perpetuated his eminence 
as a god in the plains of Mesopotamia was 
the marvel of the recurring vegetation 


which followed his yearly visit to the 


parched wastes. The Chaldeans turned to 
to him for medical relief just as the Hindus 
did to Amrit. 


Amrit is in the waters, in the waters there is 
healing balm." 

The waters have their healing power; the waters 
drive disease away.” 


Citations from the Babylonian as well as 
from the Hindu record might be multi- 
plied. What conclusions are we to draw 
from them? 

We well know from archaeological data 
that the Babylonian testimony was extant 
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thousands of years before Thales. We can 
hardly doubt that the Rig Veda long ante- 
dates him and the Zend Avesta is at least 
as old as. Heraclitus. Had the Medes and 
Persians discussed the elementary con- 
stitution of matter before Cyrus the Great? 
Had the Aryans talked of it on their way to 
India? Hardly. But we may be permitted to 
conjecture that the nature philosophy, 
from which the medicine of Empedocles 
flowed and which was the starting point of 
rational cosmical analysis, was the seculari- 
zation of religious ideas which permeated 
the shores and the distant highlands of 
western Asia, probably when Babylon and 
Nineveh were in their glory. The gods of 
earth and sky, of the waters, the winds and 
the sun, are found in the polytheistic — 
galaxy of most primitive peoples. The. 
forces of nature usually have undergone 
deification by primitive man. When the 
Greek philosophers faced the riddle of the © 
universe, the fire, the water, the earth and 

the air were conceptions which had stirred 
the religious emotions of the preceding 
generations of men, and the first step 
toward rational analysis was the division 
of the universe into the elements familiar 
to their own minds and to those of their 


- hearers by this ancestry of thought and by 


social environment. A tendency to mono- 
theism has been noticed by ethnologists 
among primitive men of an early stage of 
culture, often, however, it is a later develop- 
ment. It is usually an indication of a 
trend toward the rationalistic rather than | 
toward the emotional confines of religion. 
This seems to have been the marked 
tendency of the nature philosophy—the sub- 
stitution of a monovalent elementary uni- 
verse of matter for a polyvalent theurgy. 
The idea of the elementary division of 
matter was fused, especially in the teach- 
ings of Heraclitus, who so profoundly 
influenced Plato, with a conception which 
is essentially one of mutation, the passing 
of one form of matter into another—an 
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over their heads. Its buildings, the pyramids 


of the Papyrus Ebers Liiring’® found there a 
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idea with which modern experimental phy- of Egypt, still stand four square to all the 
sics has familiarized us concerning matter winds that blow, the most solid foundation reckon 
vastly more elementary than that of the as the ages have proved, of which the mind fy Swe 
nature philosophy. The thought that we of man could conceive. When an Egyptian such § 
- dwell not in a static universe but in oneof doctor told his patient to take his medicine ate 
change was based on the visible change of it was not t.i.d., in the rule of the Trinity oe 
ice, water and vapor, and upon many _ the “third time for luck,” but four times that 
other phenomena where the change is Iess_ a day. Ebers early noticed that with the ape 
real than apparent. weights there constantly occurred in the o> 
I do not perceive that this latter aspect of _ hieratic scripts the four square numbers tgs 
cosmic analysis receives any emphasis inthe’ 8, 16, 32, 64. Through the Arabians the ay 
fragments of Empedocles. Sicily, within English standards, which Herbert Spencer and 
the scope of our knowledge, has always so stubbornly upheld, blind to all argument whicl 
served as the basin for the backwash of the __ in the face of bis mental prepossessions and ae 
human race from the teeming populations his heredity of thought, are still with us. m 
of the African continent, almost in sight of | The grain and the drachm, the inch and the as 
her shores across the Mediterranean. It isin _ foot, are derived from these old divisions of and 
the medicine of the Sicilian school we Egyptian weight and measure. We find 0 
find the plainest traces of Egyptian culture. this mental preoccupation with four among es 
Elsewhere? I have pointed out that the the Egyptians and among some modern we 
tetrad of the elements in the philosophy of African tribes. With the former it was site 
Empedocles is matched not only by the almost as frequent as the number seven rr 
tetrad of the qualities, but of the colors and among the Babylonians. The clinging to the 8 
of the humors. I have urged that blood, number seven in magic is a very curious -" 
phlegm and bile fall more or less naturally and a very ancient trait, which has never ne 
Into the category of the body fluids as been satisfactorily explained even by Ros- ae 
they occur to the mind of the medical man, _ cher.!* In the Egyptian phylacteries,'* the oe 
but It seems as though dividing the bile repetition of an incantation four times re 
into black and yellow, in spite of our is constantly enjoined on the officiating ia 
student pre-occupations with bilirubin and priests. The intrusion of the Asiatic seven eC 
biliverdin, was an artificial effort towards a in these magic formulas is also very fre- se 
tetralogy rather than a natural analysis. quent, but the number four for Egypt and ee 
We might naturally ask, as did some an- Africa generally, like the number five - 
cient critics, among them Hippocrates, among the Chinese, is distinctive because of eg 
why precisely four qualities? Why not three _ the emphasis it receives. The famous Kyphi - ; 
pair or eight definitions of the state of prescription, which has been identified in it 
matter appreciable to the senses? It seems the papyri found in modern times, is care- a 
as though some deep rooted heredity of fully stated by Plutarch to have had six- se 
thought must have lain like an occult and teen ingredients, “‘being the square of a os 
unconscious mental pressure behind this square, and making the only square surface % 
preoccupation with the number four. _ which has a periphery equal to its area.” ae 
N ow Egyptian medicine, like Egyptian Whatever that means it appears to have had . 
architectural supports for the vault of a profound significance for some. The idea " 
heaven, was steeped in that numeral. was found of interest by Plutarch, and ” 
Four pillars, one each, to the north, south, foreshadows the Abracadabra of the magic - 
east and west, held up the roof of the sky _ of the Middle Ages. By careful examination 
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reckoning for the human body which 
showed 48 metu or channels which were of 
such great importance in the physiological 
theories of ancient Egyptian medicine. 

For these reasons von Oefele '” supposes 
that the cardinal number of the body 
fluids in the humors of Greek medicine can 
be traced back to Egypt. The implication 
of Empedocles and the Sicilian school in 
this transmission seems very probable, 
and the influence of Africa upon a doctrine 
which was fundamentally of Greek-Asiatic 
origin Is as obvious. 

We may briefly glance at the heiniten 
of pores and particles, held by Alcmaeon 
and Empedocles, in its relation to the 
atomism of Leucippus and Democritus. It 
seems chiefly an application of the atomic 
theory to animal physiology. The men whose 
names are thus associated are, approxi- 
mately, contemporaries, though the elders, 
Alcmaeon and Leucippus, have such a vague 
chronology we are not able clearly to 
associate Pythagoras with their ideas. He 
is credited with wide travels and long 
visits to Egypt and Babylon but these 
rumors are still more vague than the chro- 
nology of his life span. At any rate the 


surmise is warranted that he was an 


interpreter to the island and European 
mainland Greeks, much influenced by the 
already domesticated Orphic mysticism of 
oriental thought. We can only surmise that 
the rise of the ancient atomic theory, 
like that of the modern, was due to the 
necessity in cosmical analysis for the min- 
ute divisibility of matter. It may be of 
interest to note that Diogenes Laertius, 
Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, and Aristotle 
before them, gave particulars of the life of 
Democritus,'® all the more valuable because 
they do not agree in some details. He also, 
though a native of Abdera in Thrace, is 
credited with extensive travels in Asia, 
and his father is said to have entertained 
Xerxes on his march with his army of 
invasion. Cicero! refers to the stories of 
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the journeys of Pythagoras, Democritus 
and Plato and cites them as evidence of 
the curiosity good men felt and the exertions 
they made-to gather knowledge. The indi- 
cations of the frequent intercommunication 
of men of learning, from the community of 
views held at given periods among various 
nationalities around the Mediterranean, can 
not be ignored; the evidence of the locali- 
zation of certain methods of thought, 
on the other hand, and the specific deriva- 
tion of certain ideas by the Greeks from 
the Asiatics can not be denied. — 

One who has grown familiar with the 
museum specimens of the sculpture, or. 


who has studied the illustrations on the 


walls of Nineveh and the temples of the 
Nile, or even one who has only a more or less 
vivid recollection of the reproductions of 
these in books will be struck by certain 
details concerning the remnants . of the 
evolutionary doctrine of Empedocles. Some 
of this art, especially the -Egyptian, Is 
of a very high order measured by our own 
standards. Accustomed, as we are, -to the 
winged celestial choir of our own religious 
art, familiar as we are with the copies of the 
scarcely less monstrous centaurs of the 
Greeks and the pinions of victory we really 
have no right to the feeling of revolt that 
moves us when we first see: the winged 
bulls, the hawk-headed men, and the other 
theriomorphic creations pictured in Meso- 
potamia and Luxor by the artists of 
Tiglathpileser and Rameses II. 

These may be seen on turning the. pages 
of the first illustrated work on Egyptian 
or Mesopotamian archaeology which comes 
to hand. We can scarcely doubt that this 
tendency of oriental thought had its in- 
fluence upon Empedocles. and led him to 
that fantastic scheme of evolution, to 
which Ihave alluded in a former article,’ 
whereby disjointed members were attracted 
to or repelled from one another by Love 
and Strife, until forms fit for survival were 
attained. It was a scheme of evolution 
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which started at a more advanced stage. 


than our own theory of cellular synthesis, 
_but the general outlines of the thought are 
the same. The drying up of the mud, the 
change from the sea to the dry land along 
some of the low lying coasts of the eastern 
Mediterranean, especially, too, those at the 
head of the Persian Gulf, has been extreme, 
and easily attracts the attention of modern 
observers. We find it, therefore, quitenatural 
that Anaximander drew conclusions that 
ocean life, left on the bottom by the retreat- 
ing sea, occasionally was changed into land 
forms. This seems to have been the thought 
of Empedocles, also, as it evidently furnished 
the basis of the idea of Thales that the land 
is born from the sea, that water is changed 
into earth in the mutation of the elements 
as conceived by others. Considerations of 
this kind, I think, are helpful to us in 
realizing that not from primitive man 
alone, but from his own environment, from 
his contact with contemporary thought, 
Empedocles had an opportunity to absorb 
his ideas of the cosmos. For primitive man 
too had his evolutionary thoughts. We read 


from Frazer?® that some of the Samoans 


believed that men were evolved from grubs, 
themselves born from the rotting roots of 
trees. 

I should go beyond the intent ‘of this 
paper if I were to dwell further upon early 
Greek philosophy. Marvellous as was its 
development and momentous as was its 
influence upon evolution of modern medical 
science, it did not spring spontaneously out 
of the mud, as did the crawling creatures 
studied by Anaximander, nor was there 
an absence of transitional periods between 
primitive magic and the medicine of Hippo- 
crates. These transitional periods, it is true, 
are far from clear to us, but we see them 
occupied by the mental activities of ancient 
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Orientals and the nature philosophers. One 
of the interpreters of their ideas, if not the 
chief link between prehistoric thought and 
Hippocrates, was Empedocles. 
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AN INTERESTING FRIENDSHIP—THOMAS HODGKIN, M.D. AN 
ie SIR MOSES MONTEFIORE, BART. 


By JACOB ROSENBLOOM, MD., PH.D. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


HE subjects of this paper weremen 
of widely different training and 
education but with marked same- 


ness of spirit and nobility of 


character. 

Sir Moses Haim Montefiore, the 
great Jewish philanthropist, was born 
on October 24, 1784. His paternal ancestors 
were Jewish merchants who settled at 
Ancona and Leghorn in the seventeenth 
century, while his grandfather came to 
London in 1758. Moses Montefiore entered 


the Stock Exchange as one of the twelve 


Jewish brokers licensed by the city of 
London. Although belonging to the Sephar- 
dic or Spanish congregation of Jews he 
married, in 1812, Judith, a daughter of Levi 
Barent Cohen, of the German Jews, another 
of whose daughters was married to Nathan 
Mayer Rothschild, the head of the great 
banking firm, and Moses Montefiore’s 
brother married a sister of Nathan Roths- 
child. In 1824 Montefiore having amassed 
a fortune retired from the Stock Exchange. 
He devoted all his time to helping the lot of 
his co-religionists. | 

He made his first pilgrimage to Palestine 
in 1827 and this resulted in a friendship 
with Mehemet Ali which Ied to much 
practical good. On his return he helped the 
British Jews to obtain full political and 
civic rights. In 1837 he became the City of 
London’s second Jewish sheriff and was 
knighted. In all he made seven pilgrimages 
to the Palestine, the last being made in 1875. 

The last years of his life were passed on 
his estate in Kent. He died on the 28th 
of July, 1885, having lived to be over one 
hundred. He was a strictly Orthodox Jew, 


observant of both the spirit and the letter. 


of the scriptures. In his grounds he had a 
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Synagogue built where services are still 
held twice a day, a college where ten rabbis 
live and teach the Jewish aw and a mauso- 
Ieum which contains the remains of himself 
and Lady Montefiore, who died in 1862. 
Thomas Hodgkin! was born at Totten- 
ham in 1798, took his degree at Edinburgh 
in 1823, and became a member of the College 
of Physicians in London in 1825. He be- 
longed to the society of Friends, as may be 
easily gathered from his style of writings. 
He was possessed of very great literary 
attainments, being especially complimented 
on the pure latinity of his thesis on “Ab- 
sorption” on the occasion of his taking his 
degree at Edinburgh. He passed consider- 
able time in France and Italy, where he 
perfected. himself in the Continental Ian- 
guages, 4nd acquired a strong taste for 
pathological pursuits. This was due, no 
doubt, to the scientific tendency of his 
mind, which prompted him to undertake the 
study of those branches of medicine which 
possessed a more positive character, as 
being more congenial to his remarkably 
simple and truthful nature. On his return 
to England he engaged himself with others — 
in the foundation of an independent school 
at Guy’s Hospital by becoming curator of 
the museum and demonstrator of morbid 
anatomy. The work he did in forming the 
museum was enormous, both in preparing 
specimens and framing a catalogue; the 
result of his labour is seen also in the two 


1 For details regarding Hodgkin see—Wilks: 
“A short account of the life and works of Thomas 
Hodgkin, M.D.,”” Guy’s Hosp. Gaz. 1909, xxiti, 528; 
1910, xxiv, 13; Wilks: An account of some un- 
published papers of the late Dr. Hodgkin, Guy's 
Hosp. Rept., 1878, xxiii, 55; Wilks and Bettany: 
History of Guy’s Hosp.; 1892, 380. 
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volumes of ‘“‘Lectures on the Morbid Anat- 


omy of the Serous and Mucous Mem- 
branes.” 

Hodgkin was the first to describe the 
condition characterized by a simultaneous 
enlargement of the spleen and lymphatic 
glands,” which was outlined by Malphighi 
in 1665 and which Wilks in 1865 called 
Hodgkin’s disease. He also gave a descrip- 
tion of insufficiency of the aortic valves,* 
antedating Corrigan by three years. His 
“Essay on Medical Education” published 
in 1823, is still a classic. 

‘After having occupied the hctiore chair 
for about ten years, to thespecial advantage 
of the school and to the advancement of 
pathology throughout the world, he retired 
from the post after his unsuccessful can- 


didature for the assistant physicianship. | 


Guy’s Hospital now lost one of its greatest 
ornaments, and the profession in England, 
one who was destined to shed a lustre on its 


ranks. After his severance from Guy’s he’ 


_ passed to St. Thomas’s where hisgstay was 
but short; he continued to practise medicine, 
but his sources of information on matters of 
pathology being eliminated, he turned his 
mind to more general subjects. He wrote 
a book “On The Preservation of Health.” 
He interested himself in provident dis- 
pensaries and in some medico-legal ques- 
tions. Latterly he almost entirely devoted 
himself to philanthropic pursuits, and was 
mainly instrumental in founding the Ethno- 
logical Society, in connection with which he 
devoted himself to the study of philology. 
Subsequently he traveled in the East with 
Sir Moses Montefiore for the purpose of 
rendering aid to the Jews. On their last 
journey he was seized with dysentery and 
died at Jaffa, on the 5th of April, 1886, 
aged sixty-eight. 

_ The following letter‘ from Sir S. Wilks 

Med.-Chir. Trans., London, 1832, xvil, 68-114. 
London Med. Gaz., 1828-269, iii, 433-443. 


* “Wilks; “Hodgkin and Sir Moses Montefiore,” 
Guy’s Hosp. Gaz., 1910, xxiv, 13. 
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presents details of interest regarding Monte. 
fiore and Hodgkin. 


' Dear Sir,—On reading the story of Dr. Hodg. 
kin in your Jast number, where I say that his 
death occurred during the last visit of himself 
and Sir Moses Montefiore to the Holy Land, | 
ought to have added the word “together,” 
because Sir Moses, when a very old man, several 
years afterwards made another journey to 
Palestine, hearing that troubles had occurred at 
an institution at Jerusalem supported by himself 
and Lord Rothschild. On this occasion he had 
an easier journey than formerly, going by the 
route to India by Paris, Turin, and Brindisi, 
and then by steamer to Alexandria and to 
Port Said. He then proceeded on an Austrian 
vessel going to Jaffa and Beirut. On arrival 


at Jaffa in the evening a large number of friends” 


were waiting to greet him, one of whom had 
prepared a house for him to lodge in. On the 
following morning, he says in his narrative, his 
friend having lent him a carriage, “‘it conveyed 
me first to visit the tomb of my much-lamented 
friend, Dr. Hodgkin.” Having to wait four days 
at Jaffa to prepare for his visit, not liking to 
encamp three or four nights on the road to 
Jerusalem, he says, “I went to see again the 
tomb of my much-lamented friend, Dr. Hodg- 
kin, and arranged for the better preservation 
of the ground, a suitable railing should be made 
round the monument. It was a melancholy 
occasion, and made me remember all those 
virtues by which the departed was so pre- 
eminently distinguished during his life.” 

Sir Moses, knowing I was much interested in 
Dr. Hodgkin as the first curator of our museum, 
and therefore well acquainted with his travelling 
in the East with Sir Moses, sent me a copy of his 
book containing an account of his last visit to 
Palestine, and it is from this book that I make 


the extracts which I have just quoted. He sent — 


it to me with his namé written on the title page, 
and a faded photograph, fixed on the outside 
cover, of himself and his wife. I am now sending 
you this book, with the request that you will 
hand it to the librarian to be placed on some 
shelf of the library, where. it will remain as 4 
memento to Dr. Hodgkin. It will remind the 
reader, also, of the course of his life after he bade 
farewell to Guy’s, when he lost the promotion 
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which he so much coveted. During the time he 
was curator he was clean-shaven, and therefore 
his protrait which you gave the Gazette was the 
most opposite; but he afterwards wore a beard, 
which, I think, very much improved him. 
A photograph of him at this time I also send you 
to be placed with some other mementos of the 
Guy’s staff and professors. 

I cannot say what first brought about the 
close association of our hospital with the Monte- 
fiore family, but in my early student days a 
young man, named Nathaniel Montefiore, came 
as a volunteer to study medical subjects, and 


Tuomas Hopckin, M.D. 


more especially, physiology, so that some years 
afterwards he used to come down to Dr. Pavy’s 


‘laboratory and see his experiments in connection 


with diabetes. He rented a room in the small 
house of the porter at the lodge, named 


Archer. It was situated, if I rememberrightly, in © 


St. Thomas’ Street, at the back of the corner 
house, near the old burial ground behind the 
chapel. Montefiore was evidently very popular 
with the students, who used to call him ‘ Nat.” 


I believe his sister married a Goldsmid, but of 


this I am not sure; she having died early, a 
child’s hospital was built to her memory in the 


Southwark Bridge Road, and called after her 


name “Evelina.” I believe the first members of 
the staff which were appointed were Guy’s men. 
Some years afterwards Montefiore had a very 
promising son; he, unfortunately, died young, 
which was a great distress to his father, and 
no doubt, it was, in fact, the reason why he 
succumbed to some abdominal disease. I was 
called to see him, but being away from home 
Dr. Fagge went as my substitute, and was 
present at his death. 
I am, 
SAMUEL WILKS. 


Sir Moses Monreriore and the Portrait of Lapy JupitH 
MONTEFIORE. 


(The book: and - photograph which Sir 
Samuel Wilks has kindly sent, referring to 


the above letter, may be seen in the library 


by anyone interested in the subject. With 
reference to Hodgkin’s growing a beard 
during one of his journeys in the East, Sir 
Samuel Wilks adds:—“The Guy’s Gazette 
was, I believe, at that time in its infancy, 
but in all probability the editor had a collabor- 
ator who wrote in the ‘Lighter Vein;’ no 
doubt, however, there was always amongst 
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the students the ‘funny man.’ This gentle- 

man was guilty of giving birth to the follow- 

ing jeu d’esprit: ‘Hodgkin went out with 

Moses and returned with Aaron (hair on).’ 
—Ed).” 

The photograph of Sir Moses Montefiore 
and his wife, illustrating this paper Is 
taken from the volume mentioned by Sir 
Samuel Wilks, a copy of which is in my 
possession. 


In the following book I found considerable 


material dealing with the friendship of 
Hodgkin and Montefiore. It is entitled 
“Diaries of Sir Moses and Lady Montefiore 
Comprising Their Lifeand Work as Recorded 
in Their Diaries from 1812 to 1883.” Edited 
by. Dr. L. Loewe, assisted by his son. 
Chicago, 1890, in two volumes. 


The following quotations are taken from 


this work— 


On February 25th Sir Moses and Lady Monte- 
fiore, accompanied by Dr. Hodgkin and Mr. 
Gershon Kursheedt, left England for the Holy 
Land.° 

Sir Moses was highly pleased, and would have 
gone to town on purpose to thank his Excellency 
for the good tidings, but the state of Lady 
Montefiore’s health caused him much anxiety, 
and prevented him from doing so. 

She passed night after night in a state of 
restlessness and pain, and her medical advisors 
In Ramsgate and London strongly urged that 
she should pass the winter in a warmer climate. 

Accordingly, September 20th, Sir Moses 
wrote to Dr. Hodgkin, inviting him to accom- 
pany them to some place on the Mediterranean 
recommended by him and Sir Charles Locock. 
Dr. Hodgkin accepted his invitation. He felt 
it a duty he says, as well as a satisfaction, to 
_ comply with the wishes of so kind a friend.® 

September 8th.—In accordance with the 
decision of the doctors, after several consulta- 
tions, Lady Montefiore was to pass the winter 
at Nice, and she was strongly advised not to 


postpone her departure after the 19th of 
October. 


® 11, 63. 1857. 
11, 115. 1860. 
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_Dr. Hodgkin still feared that she was too weak 
to undertake the journey, but he would meet 
Sir Charles Locock, when they would come toa 
final decision.’ 

September roth.—Sir Charles Locock met 
Dr. Hodgkin at Park Lane in conference, and 
passed more than half-an-hour with Lady 
Montefiore and Sir Moses. The result was, that 
Sir Charles found Lady Montefiore better than 
when he last saw her, and more able to bear the 
fatigue of their proposed journey and felt no 
hesitation in giving his opinion in favor of their 
going to Mentone. Dr. Hodgkin was content 
not to oppose Sir Charles Locock’s opinion, but 
did so, Sir Moses says, evidently under restraint! 

September 19th.—Lady Montefiore had an 
undisturbed night, and Sir Moses left Park Lane 


at half-past nine, attended various meetings in - 


the city, and about half-past one he returned 
with the intention of going with Lady Monte- 
fiore to see the National Exhibition. But 
unfortunately he found her very unwell, and 
still in bed. The carriage had been ordered to 
convey them to see the exhibition, but Sir 
Moses went instead to Dr. Hodgkin, requesting 
him to call at once. 

Dr. Hodgkin found Lady Montefiore seriously 
ill, and the next day told Sir Moses he was very 
uneasy, and would like to have a consultation 
with Sir Charles Locock,. who, unfortunately, 
had gone to Brighton and could not come. The 
next day her state was more favourable but after 
a restless night became so serious, that another 


_ doctor was called in, who, to Sir Moses’ great 


grief, could give him no better account. Most 
of the members of the family were there. 
Mr. Sebag (now Mr. Sebag Montefiore) re- 
mained all night, and together with Sir Moses 
read her the prayers for the sick.® 

Dr. Hamilton Rowe came and had a long 
consultation with Dr. Hodgkin; they found 
Lady Montefiore in the same state as last night, 
and ordered some strong remedies. Dr. Rowe 
told Sir Moses that he was not entirely without 
hopes. ?° 


September 24th.—Dr. Rowe and Dr. Hodgkin 


711, 136. 1862. 
136. 1862. 
137. 1862. 
10 11, 137. 1862. 
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declared that a very favoubabile change had 
taken place, but still the utmost quietness must 
be observed. They cautioned him against being 
too sanguine, as Lady Montefiore was very 
weak and no longer young." 

On the day when the doctors still felt a spark 
of hope for her recovery, Lady Montefiore 
remained silent, apparently preparing her spirit 
for flight. Many a sigh of deep sorrow might 
have been heard around her couch, many eyes 
were dimmed by tears of grief, but no sigh, no 
tear, was to be noticed on the countenance of the 
dying lady; with a heavenly smile she greeted 
those who came to see her, endeavouring at the 
same time to incline her head towards them. 
Relatives and friends were anxious to remain 
with her, but she motioned to them to leave her 


_ and to go up to prayers, as it was the eve of the 


Hebrew New Year, one of the most solemn 
festivals. The Sabbath lamp was lighted, shed- 
ding its subdued light around, and in the ad- 
joming oratory the hymns for the festival 


were softly and solemnly chanted to the ancient 


melodies. 

At the conclusion of the services Sir Moses 
came back, laid his hands affectionately on the 
head of Lady Montefiore, and invoked Heaven’s 
blessing upon her, which she reciprocated by 
placing her hand upon his head, in token of 
blessing. Sir Moses then descended to the 
dining-room, where the relatives were as- 
sembled, to pronounce the grace before meals, 


but he had scarcely pronounced the blessing” 


when he was called up by Dr. Hodgkin, who 
had been watching by the bed of the invalid and 
who informed him that the end was very near. 
All present immediately followed Sir Moses, 
the solemn prayers for the dying were recited, 
and the pure spirit of Judith, the noble, the 


good, and the truly pious, took flight 
Heavenwards.” 
November 16th.—We find Sir Moses at 


Dover, accompanied by Mr. Haim Guedalla, 
Mr. Sampson Samuel, the Secretary and Solici- 
tor of the Board of Deputies, and Dr. Hodgkin, 
proceeding to the Lord Warden Hotel, with the 
intention of remaining over night, in order to 
leave the next morning for Calais. Many friends 


138. 1862. 


211, 138. 1862. 


being anxious to express their good wishes, 
they came in the evening to see him, and 
remained till a late hour. Even then he did not 
retire, but continued writing and making 
arrangements, until he was entreated by his 
physician to take some rest. 

February 26th.—Sir Moses left Ramsgate for 
Dover, where he met Mr. and Mrs. Sebag | 
(now Sebag Montefiore), Dr. Hodgkin, and the 
writer, who were to be his companions on the 
journey. 

It was Sir Moses’ intention to proceed to 
Jerusalem after only one day’s sojourn at Jaffa, 
but his intention was frustrated by the illness 
of Dr. Hodgkin. 

“Being most reluctant to leave him,” Sir 
Moses writes, “I remained with him up to the 
latest moment, until it became absolutely 
necessary to depart for Jerusalem, in order to 
arrive there in time for the Passover holidays.'* © 

“While at Jaffa, I had frequently expressed 
my strong desire either to remain with my 
lamented friend, to take him to Jerusalem, or to 
relinquish my journey thither, and return with 
him to Europe; but all my friends assured me 
that it would be most imprudent for Dr. Hodg- 
kin to travel at the time, and that the best and 
only advisable course was to Jet him remain in © 
the house of Mr. Kyat, the British Consular 
Agent, under the most kind and watchful 
attendance of that gentlemen and his family, and 
with whom he had been staying since our arrival 
in Jaffa. Advice so earnestly urged, I could not 
but follow. Accordingly, on Sunday the 25th of 
March, having previously secured the profes- 
sional services of Dr. Sozzi, the physician of the 
Lazaretto, and left my own English servant, 
and likewise engaged another, to be constantly 
in attendance on my esteemed friend, I re- 
luctantly quitted Jaffa, for Jerusalem, after a 
farewell visit to my friend, in the full hope of 
being soon rejoined by him, and having for this 
purpose left for his convenience the Takhteera- 
wan,!® which the Governor of Jerusalem had 
kindly sent to Jaffa for my own use. 

“This hope, however, was not destined to be 
realized. Unfortunately the state of health of 


13 11, 146. 1862. 
M4 11, 172. 1866. 
15 A Sedan chair. 
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my lamented friend had not been, previously 
to his departure from England, as satisfactory 
as his friends could have wished; and, indeed, 
he left home to accompany me on my journey, in 
the hope and belief that the voyage and change 
of air would prove beneficial to him. I have at 
least much consolation in reflecting that all that 
could be done was made available for the 
preservation of his valuable life. 

“It has pleased the Almighty to take him 


from us, and that he should not again behold’ 


his loving consort and beloved relatives; he 
breathed his Iast in a Iand endeared to him by 


hallowed reminiscences. To one so guileless, so. 


pious, so amiable in private life, so respected in 
his public career, and so desirous to assist with 
all his heart in the amelioration of the condition 
of the human race, death could not have had 
any terror. 

“I trust I may be pardoned for this heartfelt 
but inadequate tribute to the memory of my 
late friend. His long and intimate associations 
with me, and my dearly beloved wife, his com- 
panionship in our travels, and the vivid 
recollections of his many virtues, make me 
anxious to blend his name, and the record 
of his virtues, with the narrative of these 
events.'® 

“But soon I was to sustain a heavy affliction. 
After having left Jaffa, I constantly received 
telegrams about the state of Dr. Hodgkin’s 
health; and when I was informed that the symp- 
toms had become more alarming, I begged my 
friend, Captain Henry Moore to proceed to 
Jaffa in the company of the physician of 
Jerusalem, Dr. Chaplin. Théy at once complied 
with my request, and remained at Jaffa with 
my lamented friend until the period of his 
decease, the melancholy tidings of which I 
received during the night of the 5th of April. 
Having already referred to this sad event, I 
shall not again dwell thereon, except to say 
that it overwhelmed me with sorrow and cast a 
gloom over me which I vainly sought to dispel.!” 

“On Friday the 13th of April, being desirous 
of leaving some pecuniary relief from myself 
for each of the synagogues, colleges, schools, and 
various charitable institutions, with their re- 


16 11, 173. 1866. 
1711, 180. 1866. 


spective representatives themselves, I had 


previously made arrangements to see them on 
that day, but a restless night and a constitution 
enfeebled, partly by incessant work, and partly 
by the grief I acutely felt at the loss of my late 
friend Dr. Hodgkin, compelled me to alter my 
plan, and instead of personal interviews I had 
to satisfy myself with addressing these gentle. 
men by letters, forty-two of which were dis- 
patched to the authorities and their accredited 
secretaries, accompanied by my humble offerings 
to the benefit of all the charitable institutions in 
Jerusalem.”’!8 

May gth.—Sir Moses arrived at Ramsgate. 
Next day he proceeded to Brighton, thence to 
Lewes to pay a visit of condolence to Dr. Hodg- 
kin’s brother.?9 


July 24th.—A granite pillar was bought by — 


him for the tomb of his lamented friend; 
Dr. Hodgkin, and sent to Jaffa, at his expense.” 


Dr. Hodgkin was buried amidst the 


scenes of his last labours, and an obelisk 
made of syenitic granite, on which is the ~ 


following inscription: 


Here rests the body of Thomas Hodgkin, 
M.D., of Bedford Square, London, a man 
distinguished alike for scientific attainments, 
medical skill, and self-sacrificing philanthropy. 
He died at Jaffa, the 4th of April, 1886, in the 
68th year of his age, in the faith and hope of 


the Gospel. 


Mumani nibil a se alienum putabat. 

The epitaph is inscribed by his deeply sorrow- 
ing widow and brother, to record their irrep- 
arable loss. 


On the obverse is the following: 

This tomb is erected by Sir Moses Montefiore, 
Bart., in commemoration of a friendship of 
more than forty years and of many journeys 
taken together in Europe, Asia, and Africa. 


In closing I wish to thank the Surgeon- 
General’s Library for the picture of Thomas 
Hodgkin and Lionel Montefiore of England 
for the right to reproduce the picture of 
Sir Moses and his wife. 

18 11, 187. 18606. 


19 11, 189. 1866. 
7011, 190. 1866. 
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DR. ERASMUS DARWIN, THE AUTHOR OF “ZOONOMIA” 
By WILLIAM ABBATT 


TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


T would probably be safe to assert that 
none of our subscribers have read the 
lifeof Dr. Erasmus Darwin, grandfather 
of the famous author of the Darwinian 

theory and great-grandfather of Francis Gal- 
ton, author of “‘Hereditary Genius.” 

Yet it has twice been written! and each 
book is well worth 
reading, as a memorial | 
of aman of an unusual 
sort, one who would 
perhaps have achieved 
greater reputation as 
an inventor than he 
did as a physician, for 
his bent toward me- 
chanics was very 
strong, as we shall 
have occasion to show 
and, comment upon 
later. : 

He was born near 
Derby, England, in 
1731 and died there in 
1802. In 1755 he took 
his degree in medicine 
at Cambridge and 
settled at Lichfield. 
Here he was to remain 
for twenty-five years 
and become very suc- 
cessful in the profes- 
sion. Because of his 
professional reputa- 
tion, George 111 asked him to move to 
London and become court physician. But 
the charms of Lichfield prevailed over those 
of London, and he remained there until 
1781, when he moved to Derby. 

In the period covered by his life in Lich- 

1 Krause, Ernest: Berlin, 1879. English transla- 
tion, New York, 1880. Dawson: Erasmus Darwin— 
Poet, Philosopher and Physician, London, 1881. 
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field the town was quite a literary center, 
and to one of his tastes must have been very 
attractive. Though never a large place the 
society which centered around the Cathe- 
dral and its clergy was decidedly literary, 
and included a number of persons holding, 
if not a commanding, certainly a respectable 
rank in the republic 

of letters. | 
Rev. Thomas 
Seward was a canon 
of the Cathedral, and 
his daughter Anna— 
who was destined to 
write a “memoir” of 
Dr. Darwin—was one 
of the circle. Others 
were William Hauley, 
author of ‘‘The 
Triumphs of Tem- 
per,’.a now-forgotten 
poem, but so success- 
ful at the time as to 
be illustrated by 
Flaxman the sculptor, 
and reach its twelfth 
edition; Richard 
Lovell Edgeworth, 
who, in spite of his 
own very respectable 
scientific attainments, 
is better known as the 
father of Maria Edge- 
3 worth; the eccentric 
Thomas Day, author of “Sandford and 
Merton,” at that time one of the “six best 
sellers” and for a time a strong rival of 
“Robinson Crusoe’—and a number of 
other persons of minor attainments in let- 
ters. “Thus established,” says Winthrop 
Sargent, “the literary magnates of a pro- 
vincial city sufficiently remote from London 
to be beyond many of the terrors of its 
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superior authority, the Cathedral set lived 
and wrote, and esteemed each other for 
great authors and were, we may suppose, as 
happy as this belief could make them.” 

_ This, however, is too sweeping—the 
authors named would constitute an attrac- 
tive circle anywhere; and had they been 
mere triflers, one of Darwin’s attainments 
certainly would not have been attracted 
to it. His reference to Miss Seward (who 
has been known in all the encyclopedias as 
the “Swan of Lichfield”) shows he had a 
good opinion of her social influence. 

One celebrity, however, a native of Lich- 
field, does not seem to have been drawn to 
Dr. Darwin—the great Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
It is of record that they seldom met in 
Lichfield, and when they did, were not con- 
genial. Probably a case of two lions, each 
thinking the other superfluous on the 
(Lichfield) shore. 

In 1769-70 Darwin must have met in this 
pleasant circle a young fellow of eighteen, 
handsome, amiable and socially accom- 
plished, who was particularly intimate with 
Miss Seward and her adopted sister, Honora 
Sneyd—Edgeworth’s second wife. The son 
of a London merchant and a clerk in his 
‘‘dingy compting-house,” as he says in one 
of his letters to Miss Seward, he occasionally 
visited Lichfield, until Miss Sneyd’s mar- 
riage in 1773, after which he remained in 
London. We will look ahead seven years to 
1780. The handsome young fellow is a 
major of twenty-nine in the British Army 
serving in the United States, and destined 
to achieve celebrity by his death in October, 
1780, at the little hamlet of Tappan, in the 
present Rockland County, New York. His 
name appears on a monument in West- 
minster Abbey—it is Jobn André. : 

Dr. Darwin was not interested in literature 
alone but was greatly drawn toward chem- 
istry and mechanics, being the author of 
several useful inventions, including a lamp, 
an improved sort of candlestick, a mill for 
grinding flint for pottery, and an improve- 
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ment in canal locks. He was intimate with 
James Watt, the inventor of the steam 
engine, and with his partner Thomas Boul- 
ton; with Josiah Wedgwood, the father of 
English pottery, Richard Lovell Edgeworth, 
with whom he maintained systematic corre- 
spondence for thirty-six years,? with James 
Keir, the chemist (1735-1820), whom Watt 
described as 


‘a mighty chemist and a very 


. agreeable man,” with James Brindley (1716- 


1772) the great civil engineer who made the 
Bridgewater Canal, and with Thomas Bent- 
ley (1731-81), the potter, partner of Josiah 
Wedgwood. With Thomas Day he was 
very intimate. Day said he was one of three 
friends from whom he had met with constant 


kmdness. 


In writing to his son Robert, Darwin said, 
““T much IJament the death of Mr. Day. He 
was dear to me by many names; as friend, 
philosopher, scholar and honest man.” Nor 
was Darwin’s circle confined to his own 
countrymen; for, meeting J. J. Rousseau, 
while he was living in England, he main- 


tained a regular correspondence with him 


after his return to France, as he also did 
with Benjamin Franklin. 

Benevolence was a leading feature in his 
character, and his earnest antislavery advo- 
cacy was an outgrowth of it. It is hard to 
realize now that England did not abolish 
slavery until 1807, when our good doctor 
had been dead two years. 

Yet he never let his benevolence outrun 
common sense; as witness a letter to Robert 
(in 1790) who had solicited his influence 
for a young friend whom he wished to see 
start well as an apothecary at Lichfield or 
Derby. Some of his phrases are not unlike 
Franklin’s: 


I cannot give any letters of recommendation 
to Lichfield, as I am and have been, from their 


2 In one of his letters to Edgeworth is a phrase of 
such felicitous character that it ought to be found 
in the books of quotations beside the familiar one 
from the “Botanic Garden.” He says: “A fool is a 
man who never tried an experiment in his life.” 
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infancy, acquainted with all the apothecaries 
there; and as such letters must be directed to 
some of their patients, they would both feel 
and resent it. (When Mr. Mellor went there 
from Derby to settle, I took no part about 
him.) I should advise your friend to get 
acquainted with the people of all ranks. At 
first, a parcel of red and blue glasses at the 
windows might gain part of the retail business 
on market-days, and thus get acquaintance 
with that class of people. I remember Mr. Green, 
of Lichfield, who is now very old, once told me 
his retail business, by means of his show-shop 
and many colored windows, produced him 


£100 a year. 


Secondly, I remember a very foolish, garru- 
lous apothecary at Carmock, who had a great 
business, without any knowledge or even art, 
except that he persuaded people he kept good 
drugs; and this he accomplished by only one 
stratagem; and that was, by boring every person 
who was so unfortunate as to step into his 
shop, with the goodness of his drugs. “Here’s a 
fine piece of assafoetida—smell of this valerian, 
taste this album grecum, Dr. Fungus says he 
never saw such a fine piece in his life, etc.” 

Thirdly, dining every market-day at a 
farmers’ ordinary would bring him some ac- 
quaintance, and I don’t think a little impedi- 
ment in his speech would at all injure him, but 
rather the contrary, by attracting notice.’ 

Fourthly, card assemblies—I think at Lich- 
field, surgeons are not admitted as they are 
here—but they are, to dancing assemblies; 
these, therefore, he should attend. 

Thus have I emptied my quiver of the arts 
of the Pharmacopeia. Dr. K...... , I think, 
supported his business by perpetual boasting 
like a charlatan: this does for a blackguard 
character, but ill suits a more polished or 
modest man. If the young man has any friends 
at Shrewsbury who could give him letters of 
introduction, this would forward his getting 


’Here Dr. Darwin spoke by the card, for he 
himself stammered greatly. This defect, to which 
he refers, however, did not spoil his powers of 
conversation, for a lady of rank, accustomed to the 
most brilliant society in London, told Robert that 
his father was one of the most agreeable men she had 
ever met. | 


acquainted. For all the above purposes some 
money must at first be necessary, as he should 
appear well; which money cannot be better laid 
out, as it will pay the greatest of all interest, by 
settling him well for life. If he is not in such 
narrow circumstances but that he can appear 
well-dressed, and has the knowledge and 
sense you believe him to have, I dare say he will 
succeed anywhere. A letter of introduction 
from you to Miss Seward, mentioning his 
education, may be of service to him. 


Yours most aff’y, 


Darwin’s poetical turn was not confined 
to himself—his brother Robert ‘was also a 
poet, and wrote “Botanica,” which con- 
tained much on biology—‘“‘then almost an 


unknown science.” 


Erasmus Darwin’s most important scien- . 
tific work is ‘‘Zoonomia, or the Laws of 
Organic Life,’ containing a system of 
pathology and a treatise on generation 
which, in Charles Darwin’s words, “antici- 
pated the views and erroneous grounds of - 
opinion of Lamarck.” It is full of scientific 
enthusiasm and interest in nature. It was well 
received on its appearance, was translated 
into German, French and Italian, and such 
modern authorities as Maudsley and Lauder 
Brunton have cited passages from it showing 
that Darwin, nearly a century before, had 


anticipated some modern “discoveries.” 


In his ‘‘ Temple of Nature’”’! is an instance 
of his prophetic views with respect to 


“microscopic animals” (bacteria), a matter 


in which Jenner also was much interested. 

Whatever might be thought of his “Bot- 
anic Garden,” if it were a modern produc- 
tion, it is certain that it took high rank in its © 
day. The publisher paid him £1000 for it, 
which, as money was certainly worth three 
times its present value in purchasing power, 
would equal $11,550 to-day: no slight price 
for a work even of the present time. 

It passed through five editions, and 
Horace Walpole said of it: “It is most 


4Published in 1803 after Darwin’s death. 
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beautifully and enchantingly imagined, and 
the twelve verses that describe the creation 


of the universe out of chaos are in my 


opinion the most sublime passages in any 
author or in any of the languages with 
which I am acquainted.” 
Cowper also wrote of it— 
No envy mingles with our praise 
‘Tho’ could our hearts repine 


At any poet’s happier verse, 
They would, they must, at thine. 


And Edgeworth said: ‘In future times 
some critic will arise who will rediscover the 
Botanic Garden, and build his fame upon 
the discovery. It will shine out again, the 
admiration of posterity.” 

Yet today all that preserves its name is 
the prophetic verse to which the events of 
1914-18 lend such interest: | 

Soon shall thine arm, unconquer'd steam, afar 

Drag the slow barge, or drive the rapid car; 

Or on wide-waving wings expanded bear 

The flying chariot through the fields of air. 


Two of Dr. Darwin’s sons, Charles re 


_ Robert, became physicians. The first died 


when but twenty years old, from a wound 
received while dissecting; Robert (1766- 
1840) became a successful practitioner, but 
did not manifest any poetic or scientific 
bent. Erasmus, the second son, became a 
lawyer. He committed suicide. A son (Fran- 
cis) by his second marriage, also became a 


_ physician, and died in 1859. 


Robert Darwin became the father of 
Charles, the great naturalist, and Robert 
Darwin’s eldest daughter by his second 
marriage, became the mother of Francis 
Galton, the author of “Hereditary 
Genius.” 

Of Charles Darwin’s five sons four at- 
tained prominence: George as an astron- 
omer, Francis as a botanist, Leonard in the 
Royal Engineers, and Horace as a civil 
engineer—surely a record of which the old 
physician-poet of Lichfield is proud, if it 
is known to him. 
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THE JOHN KEARSLEYS* 
By WILLIAM S. MIDDLETON 


MADISON, WIS. 


S the storm center of the Ameri- 

can revolutionary movement, 

_ Philadelphia presented certain 
‘unusual political aspects. Her 
institutions were fundamentally concilia- 
tory by reason of their Quaker origin. The 
English Episcopalian element of her popula- 


tion was in a measure loyal to the Crown, 


as was manifest by the words and deeds of 
some of the most prominent citizens of 
Philadelphia. Yet a majority of her people 
supported the cause of liberty in_ the 
Colonies and outweighed the pacifism of the 
Quakers and Toryism of the adherents of 
the Motherland. 

In “Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker,” S. 
Weir Mitchell has clearly depicted the 
spirit of those turbulent times in Phila- 
delphia. Herein he recounts an interesting 
conversation between the vivacious Darthea 
Peniston of royalistic bent and the very 
human Quaker, Hugh Wynne, who like the 
Biblical Peter resented personal insult with 
physical force: 


Since in September, our friend, Dr. John 
Kearsley, was mobbed and maltreated, my 
aunt declares you unfit to live among. I must 
say I thought it brutal, sir. When men of sense 
and breeding like Mr. Penn, Mr. Chew, and 
Dr. Kearsley, cannot live unmolested it Is 
time, my aunt thinks, to run. 

“No one annoys Mr. Penn or Mr. Chew,” 
said I. “To my mind, they are neutrals and 
worse than open foes; but thy doctor is a mad 
Tory, and a malignant talker. I saw the matter 
and I assure thee it was overstated. He lost his 
temper; ’tis a brave gentleman, and I would 
he were with us. But now that both sides are 
sure at last that they really are at war, these men 
who live among us and are ready to welcome 


every redcoat must have their lesson. It must 
be Yes or No, in a war like this.” 


This half told narrative incites an inquiry 
into the identity of the mad Tory physician 
and the circumstances leading to the indig- 
nity to his person. Fortunately the coordi- 
nating links in this episode are authentic 
pages from the Revolutionary history of 
Philadelphia. | 
_ The Tory doctor, John Kearsley, Junior, 
was preceded in Philadelphia by an illus- 
trious uncle of the same name. The career 
of John Kearsley, Senior, as a physician and 
public servant was most noteworthy. — 
Derived from English Episcopalian stock, 


_ he was born in London in 1684. No record of 


*Read before the Medical History Seminar, Univer- | 


sity of Wisconsin. 
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his genealogy is extant; but his will, dated 
April 29, 1769, and probated in the courts of 
Philadelphia February 13, 1772, favors 
among others his nephews and nieces of 
Sedgefield, England. So it is’ assumed that 
he too, came from England. However, 
Jonathan Kearsley, reputed to have been 
related to John Kearsley, came to America 
from Scotland. It would seem probable that 
the former also originally came from Eng- 
land. Unfortunately, this question, as well 
as those pertaining to the relationship 
between Jonathan and the John Kearsleys 
must remain unsettled, since all evidence in 
this matter was in the office of the Clerk 
of the Supreme Court when the British 
fired the Capitol at Washington in 1813. 

John Kearsley, Senior, received a liberal 
education and an excellent medical training 
in England. In 1711 at the age of twenty-six 
years, attracted doubtless by the religious 
freedom and early prosperity of the Quaker 
colony on the Delaware, he emigrated to 
Pennsylvania. 

A most propitious field for the practice of 
medicine was afforded in the City of 
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Brotherly Love. An unusually able group 
of Welsh physicians had accompanied the 
Utopian expedition of William Penn to the 
New World. Such practitioners of physic 
‘as Edward Jones, Thomas Wynne, Thomas 
Lloyd and Griffith Owen lent dignity and 
preeminent. position to Philadelphia medi- 
cine from its inception. Furthermore, in 


Dr. JoHN RepMAN, Philadelphia’s most famous preceptor. 


creed and practice the Friends had relegated 
law and the clergy to relatively incon- 
spicuous positions in civicaffairs. Physicians, 
therefore, by reason of their superior educa- 
tional advantages came naturally to attain, 
as a profession, a singularly prominent 
station in the public life of the colony. 
Thus, Thomas Lloyd was its first deputy- 
governor and Thomas Wynne presided over 
the first Assembly, while Edward Jones and 
Griffith Owen, likewise, held positions of 
trust in the colonial government. 

Nurtured by this auspicious atmosphere, 
the vigor and manifold talents of the young 
Kearsley carried him rapidly to the front 


rank of his profession in Philadelphia, while 
his wide public interests early gained him 
prominence in the affairs of the colony. 


Dr. Kearsley’s rise in the profession was ina 
_ degree fostered by the gradual retirement of 
the earlier Quaker physicians. He was in 


truth the natural successor to Dr. Griffith 
Owen, the most active practitioner of the 
Quaker group. Accompanying Governor 
Keith in 1717, came Doctor Thomas 
Graeme, a prominent English Episcopalian 
physician. He is described as an affable 
gentleman of fine education and excellent 


_ reputation. His coming marked essentially 


the passing of the Welsh Quaker regime in 
Philadelphia medicine. 

John Kearsley, Senior, was a pioneer in 
medical education in this country. His 
professional ability attracted to his office as 
house students and apprentices a consider- 
able and notable group of young Americans. 
Under his tutelage came Zachary, Cadwala- 
der, William Shippen, Senior; the Bonds, 
Cadwalader Evans, Redman, Bard and 
John Kearsley, Junior. The designation of 


Kearsley’s office as the ‘“‘first medical — 


college in America’”’ is, however, an historic 
anachronism in view of the medical pre- 
ceptorship of Lambert Wilson and Giles 
Firmin in Massachusetts almost a century 
before. Nevertheless the influence of Kears- 
ley and his teaching on the succeeding 
generations of American medicine can 
scarcely be overestimated. From his office 
went the brothers Bond and Lloyd Zachary 
to found the famous old Pennsylvania 
Hospital. William Shippen, Senior, became 
a founder of the College of New Jersey 
(Princeton), and so instilled the seed of 
medical education into his son that he in 
turn became a moving spirit in the founda- 
tion of the first medical school in America. 
John Bard became a distinguished practi- 
tioner in New York and his son, Samuel, 
founded the first medical school in that 
city. Another student, John Redman, be- 
came a founder and the first president of 
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The College of Physicians of Philadelphia, — 


and by his notable contribution to medical 
education outranks all of his illustrious 
fellow students. Under the preceptorship of 
John Redman sat John Morgan, Benjamin 
Rush, Caspar Wistar and John Redman 
Coxe—a notable legacy to posterity. 

Dr. John Bard, one of Kearsley’s appren- 
tices, has drawn a vivid, if caustic, picture 
of the conditions under which these boys 
labored during their seven years of service. 
He relates that Dr. Kearsley had “‘a morose 
and churlish temper, which banished all 
cheerfulness and social converse from his 
pupils, and rendered him an unpleasant 
companion.” S. Weir Mitchell adds that 
the apprentice “carried medicines to the 
sick, or prepared drugs for use by his master 
in his daily rounds; he made fires, kept the 
office clean, and did other less agreeable 
duties commonly devolving nowadays on 


servants.” Among his onerous duties the. 


apprentice functionated as “‘servant, coach- 
man, messenger-boy, prescription clerk, 
nurse and assistant surgeon.” Indeed, Bard 
avers that except for Mrs. Kearsley, toward 
whom he entertained the “warmest grati- 
tude, affection, and respect,” the life of an 
apprentice would have been unbearable. 
Human nature is frail and susceptibility 
natural. Bard married Miss Valleau, a niece 
of Mrs. Kearsley. gies 

Although Dr. John Kearsley, Senior, was 
a practitioner of recognized talent and wide 
experience, but two contributions to medi- 
cal literature are attributed to him. The 
first of these is found among a “Collec- 
tion of Letters on Yellow Fever, 1794,” 
manuscripts gathered by John Redman 
Coxe, who with characteristic precision 
noted that “the following remarks were 
taken from a loose paper found in the Book, 
from which the foregoing pages were copied, 
and are the production of Dr. Kearsley, Sr.” 
Apparently Benjamin Franklin had _ re- 
ferred a clinical note from Dr. Mitchell 
on the yellow fever of 1741 and 1742 In 


Virginia to Dr. Kearsley for discussion. 
The substance and style of Dr. Kearsley’s 


commentary warrant its 
verbatim. 


reproduction 


The Yellow fever in Virginia seems well 
described by Dr. Mitchell, but it differs from 
that which appeared in Pennsylvania at the 
same period of time, in the following particulars: 


Dr. THomas GRAEME, an affable gentleman of education. 


1. Wandering pains like those attending a 
rheumatic fever, but much more severe, were 
generally much complained of from the first, 
by those who had this disease in Pennsylvania, 
—these are not mentioned by Dr. Mitchell. 

2. A very great anxiety with sickness and 
pain of the stomach attended with an excessive 
convulsive vomiting, which no medicine would 
scarce relieve. This appeared on the first or 
second day, but more commonly on the third 
when it was generally fatal, by bringing on 
hiccough, inflammaticn of the stomach and 
viscera, with a large discharge by vomit, of a 
black atrabilious matter like coffee grounds, 
mixed up with a bloody lymph, or coagulated 
blood; which frequently put a period to the 
patient’s life, tho some recovered under this 
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symptom, by an early discharge of this black 
matter by stool. 

3. The atrabilious humour, as Dr. Mitchell 
calls it, was highly acrid, yet not so viscid as 
that in Virginia, which gave it a more easy 
passage through the Biliary ducts, and being 
thereby more easily pumped up by the convul- 
sive Reachings of the stomach, hence by its 
greater acrimony, it rendered this symptom 


Dr. JoHN KEARSLEY, SENIOR. 


more violent and fatal, than it seems to have 
been in Virginia. 


This conclusion is rather interesting in view 
of our present conception of the pathology 
of yellow fever and the pathologic physi- 
ology of its accompanying signs and 
symptoms. 

In 1750 Dr. Adam Thompson published 
a paper “On the Preparation of the Body 
for the Small Pox.” In this article, following 
the teaching of Boerhaave, Thompson urged 
the liberal use of mercury and antimony as a 
preparative measure. Whereupon Kearsley 
prepared a brochure entitled “‘A Letter to a 
Friend; Containing Remarks on a Discourse 
_ Proposing a Preparation of the Body for the 
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Small Pox; and the Manner of Receiving 
the Infection,” which was published by 


B. Franklin and D. Hall in 1751. Introduc- 


ing the subject, Kearsley criticizes the 
unnamed author (Dr. Thompson) for his 
lack of familiarity with the ‘‘ Writings of the 


learned and experienced Physicians, xxx . 


(whose) Rules of Practice in a Science,” 
he caustically adds, “‘(may) not be prosti- 


, tuted to the vain Chimeras of a doubtful 


Hypothesis.” 

After this verbal thrust, Kearsley con- 
siders the separate elements in the prepara- 
tion for the small pox. In his opinion special 
milk or vegetable diets are contraindicated 
because of the danger of the development of 
“an acid Acrimony, the immediate cause of 
Head-aches, Deleriums, Pleurisies, Peri- 
pneumonies, Ophthalmies, Tormina’s of the 


- Stomach and Bowels, and the worst kinds 


of inflammatory disorders.”’ An argument 
formidable enough to convert the most con- 
firmed vegetarian forsooth! 

' Dr. Kearsley can scarcely be accused of 
underestimating the dangers of decreased 


elimination through the skin, if the follow- 
ing statement be considered an estimate of - 


his opinion on this question. 


From hence the sensible and_unsensible 
Perspiration, the gentle Breathings and benign 
Sweats, greatly conducive to the carrying off 
the variolous Effluvia, will be lessened, if not 
wholly suppressed; hence the Miasmata for 


_ want of the necessary Impetus of the circulating 


Fluids, will be inverted; And from hence it is 
those dire Symptoms afflicting the Brain and 
vital Parts do necessarily arise, which when 
attended with an acid Acrimony, the common 
Case of Children and young Persons, do fre- 
quently terminate in Inflammations, Gangrenes, 
putrid Fevers, Convulsions, Deliquiums, etc., 
which often resist the most powerful Remedies. 


The admission of Kearsley that the “mild 
mercury”’ is a good preparative somewhat 
tempers his attack; however, he adds that 
the claims of its specificity are extravagant. 
He furthermore takes the strong position 
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that susceptibility is relative and that 
failure of certain exposed members of a 
family to take small pox after special prep- 
aration constitutes no argument for its 
eficacy. The use of “Catholic Bark” by 
Thompson for the treatment of sores suc- 
ceeding inoculation elicits the sarcastic 
comment that this drug is “the common 
Refuge of Ignorance, which too many make 
use of in almost every Case, when they 
arrive at the Ne plus ultra of their Practice.”’ 
In this connection it Is interesting to note 
that John Kearsley, Senior, was among the 
first physicians of Philadelphia to submit to 
inoculation against small pox. In a letter of 
Benjamin Franklin, 1731, it is stated that 
Zahcary, Cadwalader, the elder Shippen, 
Thomas Bond, Sommers and Kearsley were 
inoculated. An attack of small pox pre- 
vented Thomas Graeme, the port physician 
of that period, from sharing the distinction. 
No trace can be found of an article, ““The 
Case of Mr. T. (homas) L. (awrence) with 
regard to the Method pursued therein by 
J. (ohn) K. (earsley), Senior, Surgeon, 
with the Uncommon Treatment the said J. 
K. hath met with, in his Procedure therein,” 
which appeared in Philadelphia in 1760. 
Doubtless, Packard is correct in judging 
it “some ancient piece of scandal, which it ts 
just as well should be forgotten.” 
Prominent as was John Kearsley, Senior, 
in the medical world of his day, even more 
eminent position is accorded him in the 
history of Philadelphia by reason of his 
public services. He represented the city in 
the House of Assembly for several terms. 
So popular was he through his support of 
every measure for the public welfare before 
this body that he was frequently borne to 
his home on the shoulders of his admiring 
constituents. Furthermore he gained dis- 
tinction as an architect, leaving to posterity 
an impressive historic landmark in old 
Christ Church, now tucked away in the 
incongruous, uncongenial mercantile district 
of Philadelphia. He has been erroneously 


named as the designer of the State House 
(Independence Hall): but while he served 
on a building committee and submitted 
plans for this historic structure, disagree- 
ment as to the site and specifications led to 
his virtual withdrawal from any active 
interest in the project and to the accepta- 
tion of Andrew Hamilton’s plan: 


Christ Church, now tucked away in the incongruous, 
uncongenial mercantile district of Philadelphia. 


Christ Church in its present dignified 
simplicity is an enduring monument to 


the indefatigable energy and architectural 


ability of Dr. John Kearsley, Senior. For 
fifty-three years he was active in Its vestry. 
From August 11, 1720, when this body 
resolved to enlarge the church, to build a 
tower and to purchase bells, until ts com- 
pletion in 1747, he was the guiding spirit 
in its conception and construction. On 
May 4, 1721, Robert Assheton started the 
subscription book and some time later the 
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vestry requested Assheton and Kearsley 
to collect one-fourth of the subscribed 
amount with which to begin construction. 
However, no steps toward enlarging the 
place of worship were taken until April, 
1727, when the vestry voted an immediate 
building plan. “Upon which, Dr. Kearsley, 
out of a hearty desire to have the said work 


Dr. JoHN Barp, a distinguished practitioner in New. York. 


begun, undertakes to set men a digging, in 
order to lay the foundation, and will dis- 
burse money for the same until subscrip- 
tions be made and collected for the said 
use.” Furthermore he was named on the 
committee to solicit such funds. On April 
27, 1727, the west end of the present build- 
ing was under construction. Resolutions 
commending Kearsley for his judicious 
management of the building fund were 
adopted in 1730. However, on April 16, 
1743, Dr. Kearsley petitioned an auditing 
of his accounts, charging ingratitude and 
calumny as sole rewards for his years of 
faithful service. Happily the appointed 


committee reported that “we are of the 
opinion that the uniformity and beauty 
of the structure is greatly owing to the 
assiduity, care, pains and labour of him the 
said Doctor John Kearsley.” As a measure 


_ of their esteem for the doctor the vestry on 


May 11, 1747 voted him a gift of silver 
plate to the value of forty pounds sterling, 
The public conscience was more flexible 


, In these pioneer days or perhaps the worthi- 


ness of a cause determined the righteous- 
ness of the means to attain it. At any rate, 
funds not being available for the purpose, on 
October 30, 1752, the vestry of Christ 
Church appointed a committee to conduct a 
lottery, the proceeds of which should be 
utilized for the erection of a steeple and the 
purchase of a “ring of eight bells.”” Among 
the more prominent members of this 
committee were Benjamin Franklin, Evan 
Morgan, the father of Dr. John Morgan, 
Jacob Duche, the faint hearted Chaplain of 
the First Continental Congress, and Dr. 
Kearsley. 

Robert Smith contracted for the con- 
struction of the steeple in 1751 and it was 
completed in 1755 at a cost of more than 


three thousand pounds. It mounts one . 


hundred and ninety-six feet nine inches 
from base to mitre. The largest ball is 
seven feet nine inches in circumference and 
could contain sixty gallons. Radiating from 
this central sphere to the four cardinal 
points of the compass are smaller balls, one 
foot ten inches in circumference, placed 
three feet ten inches apart. The weather 
vane Is seven feet seven inches long and two 
feet two inches broad. The surmounting 
mitre is two feet six inches high and four 
feet in circumference. On this mitre are 
thirteen stars, one for each of the thirteen 
colonies. | | 
The chimes weighed nine thousand 
pounds. Captain Budden transported them 
free of charge from London and in return for 
his courtesy merely stipulated that the 
arrival of his vessel in the port should there- 
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after be heralded by the tolling of the bells. 
Then, too, the individual who hung the bells 
gratuitously, requested that they be muffled 
in tolling his death. The vestry complied 
with both of these unusual requests. As 
might be anticipated, the novelty and 
quality of the chimes attracted people 
from considerable distances. Not only were 
they used to announce the devotional 
services of the Sabbath, but also on Tues- 
day and Friday nights to give notice of 
market on the following days, a custom 
which was preserved until 1871. 

With the rapid growth of the colonial 
metropolis, a second Episcopal church was 
contemplated. On June 20, 1758, John 
Kearsley, Senior, was named on the com- 
mittee to consider plans for the erection of a 
new church. Still standing, a solemn house 
of worship in the slums of a modern city, 
St. Peter’s is so similar architecturally to 
Its sister church as to leave no doubt as 
to its designer. Dr. Kearsley was on the 


committee which formally opened the 


church, August 13, 1761. The vestry and.a 
notable assemblage of governors, legislators 
and ecclesiastics, on September 4, 1761, 
marched from Christ Church to St. Peter’s, 
where in later years patriot and traitor* 
worshipped in adjoining pews. 

Dr. Kearsley’s civic interests were not 
confined to church matters. He was a liberal 
supporter of the Pennsylvania Hospital. 
Then, too, in 1747 he served on the Board 
of Managers of a lottery for strengthening 
the defences of the city against the depreda- 
tions of French and Spanish privateers. 

In January, 1772, at the ripe age of eighty- 
eight years, this ‘ancient, worthy and 
useful member of the church” died. Still in 
full possession of his faculties, he attended 
his extensive practice and other activities 
until a few weeks before his death. By his 
wil] a large portion of his estate was assigned 
to the establishment of a home to be known 
as “Christ Church Hospital”—‘‘for the 

*George Washington and Benedict Arnold. 


support of ten or more poor or distressed 
women, of the communion of the Church of 
England, or such as the said corporation 
and their successors shall deem such; pre- 
ferring clergymen’s widows before others, 
and supplying them with meat, drink and 
lodging, and the assistance of persons 
practicing physics and surgery.” Probably 


A solemn house of worship in the slums of a modern city. 


some unrecorded codicil or agreement be- 
tween the interested parties made this 
provision active only on the death of his 
widow, since this fund became available on 
her decease, May 26, 1778. Supplemented 
by donations and bequests from Joseph 
Dobbins of South Carolina, the original 
Arch Street property used as a home was 
remodeled in 1785 and ultimately a new and 
adequate building was provided on Cherry 


Street in 1819. 
Thus a life of usefulness in medical and 


civic affairs had left its stamp on the coming 


generations of Philadelphians through ener- 
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getic tutelage and preeminent example, and 
indeed on the very character of the city by 
notable contributions to its architecture and 
institutions. 

- Furthermore, the name, John Kearsley, 
was still borne by a brilliant nephew, 


State House. 


already prominent in the medical circles of 
Philadelphia. Of his antecedents little is 
known. The court records of Philadelphia 
show an identity of beneficiaries in Sedge- 
field, England, in the wills of both the 
nephew and uncle, with the omission of 
John from the former’s list of brothers and 
sisters. The deduction, therefore, that John 
Kearsley, Junior, belonged to the Sedge- 
field Kearsleys is justifiable. It may be in- 
ferred that the younger John Kearsley 
came to America to share the good fortune 
of his uncle. He was a house pupil of Dr. 
John Kearsley, Senior; but no record is 
found of his receiving any portion of his 
medical education in England. 

John Kearsley, Junior, had established an 
extensive practice and was universally re- 
spected prior to the dark days of the Revolu- 
tion. In 1766 he joined John Morgan, Clark- 
son, Bayard, Harris and Glentworth to form 
the Philadelphia Medical Society, the first 
organization of the kind in Pennsylvania. 
His article on the epidemics of angina ma- 
ligna of 1746 and 1760, which appeared in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine of London in 
1769, is said to have been the first American 


medical contribution to a foreign ourndl 
Among a series of papers by 
Coxe now in the files of the Library of the 
College of Physicians of Philadelphia is an 
article termed, “‘Observations on the Angina 
Maligna; or The Putrid and Ulcerous Sore 
Throat, with a Method of Treating it, 
By a lover of Pennsylvania, 1769 (Sent to 
American Magazine, June 16, 1769).” Aside 


_ from the subject matter, which identifies 


the author, a contemporaneously written 
table of contents names John Kearsley, 
Junior, as Its writer. | 

The monograph is written in the gran- 
diloquent. style..of that period. Kearsley 
believed the prevalence of angina maligna 
among children to result from the lack of 
solids and the “spongy habits” of their 
young bodies which predisposed to a recep- 
tion of the “floating miasmata of a putrid 
atmosphere.” Its epidemic sweep through 
the colonies “‘seemed, by its dire effects, 
to be more like the drawn sword of ven- 
geance to stop the growth of the colonies, 
than the natural progress of a disease. In 
the New England governments, as their 
annals no doubt will show, the stroke was 


The London Coffee House. 


felt with great severity; villages were 
almost depopulated, and parents were left 
to bewail the loss of their tender offspring, 
till Heaven at last, the only unerring 
Physician, was pleased to check its baneful 
influence.” Noah Webster has recorded 
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an epidemic of putrid sore throat in Eng- 
land at about this time and in his opinion 
a concomitant activity of Etna was 
significant. 

The clinical picture is somewhat con- 
fused by the volubility of the author; but 


his descriptions of the tonsillar and faucial 


exudate, the nasal discharge, the suffoca- 
tive symptoms and the clinical course 
follow closely the present conception of 
diphtheria. The following classical clinical 
description is worthy of preservation. “The 
breath threw forth a cavernous stench, and 
the eyes and nose discharg’d a dissolv’d 
ichorous matter, which even corroded the 
tender parts on which it trickled. Under 
these circumstances, the patient discovered 
great restlessness and anxiety with giddiness 


In the head, delirium and sometimes a 


stupor, which symptoms joined with a 
suffocatio stridula (the effects of a defluxion 
of acrid ichor on the Jungs) on the fourth or 
fifth day, portended immediate death.” 

In Kearsley’s opinion, venesection and 
purging are contraindicated in the treat- 


ment of this condition. Emetics, may, if 


igh 


| 


An impressive historic landmark—Old Christ Church. 


used early, be of some value in limiting the 
entrance of poisons into the blood. Poly- 
therapy was in its heyday as is witnessed 
by his medical armamentarium; strong 
vinegar as a local application, inhalations 
of vinegar, wormwood, centaury, Virginia 
snake root, galangal, myrrh and honey, 
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Infusion of the bark acidulated with elixir 


vitrioli to prevent relapses, cold baths as a 
prophylactic and to hasten convalescence, 
black currant jelly to clear up tonsillar 
ulcers. 

In his criticism of the common practice 
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Where patriot and traitor iechinesl in adjoining pews. 


of blood letting, Kearsley quotes almost 
prophetically from Dryden: 

“Great wits to madness nearly are allyed, 
A thin partition does their bounds divide.” 

War clouds were settling over the rebel- 
lious colonies as England sought to impose 
her will on her offspring. The lines between 
patriots and supporters of the Crown were 
being more sharply drawn. Dr. John Kears- 
ley, Junior, was staunch Tory nor was he 
reticent in his expressions of sympathy for 
King George. It was but natural that a 
man of his positive personality and strong 
convictions should early become embroiled; 
and the episode from “Hugh Wynne” related 
in the introduction to this sketch would 
indicate that the occasion was not long 
deferred. 

In 1775 a prominent lawyer, Isaac Hunt, 
who had married a sister of Benjamin 
West’s wife, defended a man accused of 
violating the resolves against the importa- 
tion of British goods. His supercilious 
attitude toward the Committee led the 
associators to make an example of him on 
the next day. 

In that quaint relic of Revolutionary 
times, the “‘ Diary of Christopher Marshall,”’ 
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under date of August 6, 1775, the events 
leading up to and succeeding Dr. Kearsley’s 
entanglement in this affair are chronicled. 


Between eleven and twelve this forenoon, 
about thirty of our associators waited upon and 
conducted Isaac Hunt from his dwelling to 
the Coffee House, where having placed him in 
a cart, he very politely acknowledged he had 


Dr. JoHN REpMAN (a rare photograph from the collection of 
the College of Physicians of Philadelphia). 


said and acted wrong, for which he asked pardon 
of the public and committed himself to the 
protection of the associators, to defend him 
from any gross insults from the populace. 
_ This, his behavior, they approved him, and 
conducted him im that situation, with drum 
beating, through the principal streets, he 
acknowledging his misconduct in diverse places. 
But as they were coming down town, stopping 
at the corner where Dr. Kearsley lives, to make 
his declaration, it’s said the Dr. threw open his 
window, snapped a pistol twice amongst the 
crowd, upon which they seized him, took his 
pistol, with another in his pocket from him, 
both of which were loaded with swan shot. 
In the scuffle, he got wounded in the hand. 
They then took Hunt out of the cart, conducted 
him safe home, put Kearsley in, brought him 
to (the) Coffee House, where persuasions were 
used to cause him to make concessions, but to 
no effect. They then, with drum beating, 
paraded the streets round the town, then took 
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him back to his house and left him there, but 
as the mob were prevented by the associators, 
who guarded him, from tarring and feathering, 
yet after the associators were gone, they then 
broke the windows and abused the house, etc. 


Watson gives a somewhat more sympa- 
thetic version of the episode as related by 
Mr. Graydon, a bystander. Mention of Dr. 
Kearsley’s unwarranted display of arms is 
omitted and the attack is attributed to his 
impetuous temper and rash expressions 
rather than to any immediate provocation. 
Continuing he states that Kearsley “was 
forced into a cart, and, amidst a multitude 
of boys and idlers, paraded through the 
streets to the time of the Rogue’s March. 
The concourse brought him before the 
Coffee-house, where they halted; the doctor, 
foaming with rage and indignation, without 
a hat, his wig dishevelled, and himself 
bloody from his wounded hand, stood up 
in the cart and called for a bowl of punch; 
when so vehement was his thirst that he 
swallowed it ere he took it from his lips. 
‘I. was. shocked,’ says Graydon, ‘at the 
spectacle, thus to see a lately respected 
citizen so vilified.’”’ 

However, evidence was not long lacking 
in proof of the Doctor’s activities against 
the cause of independence. Intelligence 
reached Philadelphia on October 6, 1775 
of the discovery of inflammatory letters on 
the person of Christopher Carter detained 
at Chester by the Committee of Safety. 
These letters were addressed in two parcels 
to Thomas Corbyn and Mrs. McCalla. 
Dr. Kearsley, James Brooks and Leonard 
Snowden, a Quaker brewer, were appre 
hended as the authors of these notes and 


confined to the State House under guard. 


Kearsley’s letters called the whigs ‘‘a pack 
of cowards” and averred that he himself 
had made five thousand run by snapping a 
pistol at them. More pernicious, however, 
was his inclusion of a map of the Delaware 
channel and other important military infor- 
mation. As further precautionary measures 
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after his arrest, a seal was placed on the 
Doctor’s desk and a guard over his door. 


The three military offenders were com- » 


mitted to prison on October 7th, as was 
their messenger, Christopher Carter, on his 
arrival from Chester. Two days later fifteen 
members from the General Committee 
sat with the Committee of Safety in judg- 
ment over these four prisoners who were 
escorted from the State House to the Lodge 
Room by a guard of fifty associators with 


fife and drums. Christopher Marshall noted — 


on October 24, 1775 that “near six this 
morning, Dr. Kearsley and James Brooks, 
under a guard of eight of the Light Horse, 
left this City for the different jails allotted 
them in this Province.” 

Apparently, Dr. Kearsley was first sent 
to Lancaster; but the following order from 
the Council of Safety recorded in the 
Pennsylvania Archives, Second Series, 
would indicate that the curb in that city 
must have been rather loose and that a 
change of prisons was deemed advisable. 


“In Council of Safety (at Philadelphia) 
October 31, 1776. 

The Council having understood that Doctor 
Kearsley has insinuated himself in the good 
Graces of a number of your Inhabitants and 
that they have applied for his enlargement, in 
order to attend them as a physician, The Board 
considering him as a dangerous Enemy to 
the American States, think it would be very 
imprudent to Enlarge him, as He may avail 
himself of such an opportunity in order to 
mislead weak and credulous persons, and 


_ thereby endanger the publick Cause. 


“You are therefore desired, on the receipt 
of this, to remove the said Doct’r Kearsley to 
Carlisle, and commit to the Care of the prison 
Keeper of s’d Town, under the Direction of the 
Committee of the County of Cumberland. 


Dr. Kearsley suffered from a mental 
derangement after his apprehension. His 
traitorous correspondence even while under 
surveillance constitutes evidence of a con- 
tinuance of this psychosis. Death early 
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terminated his unfortunate career. On No- 
vember 17, 1777, Christopher Marshall re- 
corded that “Dr. Kearsley, prisoner at 
Carlisle, died there some time last week, 
and was buried in their church, which 
disgusted many of the Church party in that 
place, so that they declared against going 
to that church any more.” However, no 
other record of their disapprobation is 
found nor is there a marker of his grave in 
the old churchyard at Carlisle. 

Dr. John Kearsley, Junior, was survived 
by his widow, Mary, and five children, 
John, Mary, Joseph, Harriet and Elizabeth, 
who with his brothers and sisters in Sedge- 
field, England, were named as his benefi- 
ciaries in a will probated June 12, 1786. 

Of the younger Kearsley’s professional 
ability and personal courage there can be no - 
doubt. Loyalty to the Crown outweighed 
all ties of association and friendship in the 
land of his adoption. Rash public expres- 
sions, rank Toryism and actual traitorous 
dealing with the enemy were his undoing 
and led to his apprehension and confinement 
in prison. His was an intense nature and it 
is little wonder that he gave way under the 
mental strain of his experiences. The unfor- 
tunate termination of the career of this 
brilliant “Tory doctor,” as history will © 
always term him, constituted the first 
tragedy of the Revolution in the medical 
circles of Philadelphia.* | 
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ON WIT 


TruE Wit is a compound or just mixture of 
Seriousness and Laughter (that is) it is Knowl- 
edge expressed by Thought to our self, Words, or 
Actions, in such a manner, whereby a Man is 
justly moved to pleasantness, smiling, or 
laughter according to the degree of Wit. Thus 
Ovid, Virgil, and Horace were adjudged very 
Witty, because they expressed the Knowledge 
of many things in Rithme or Verse, in such a 
manner that moved a Reader either to Laugh- 
ter, Smiling, or Pleasantness, which last I take 
to be the lowest degree of risibility, and proceeds 
from a Titulation of the Mind; which if much 
Titulated, she breaks into Smiling, and if very 
much, then bursts into Laughter. A Fool may 
be moved (but not justly, or for any true reason) 
to laughter by what seems to him Witty; which 
perhaps to a Man of Sense doth not appear in 
any reason to be Witty, and consequently will 
not move him to Laughter, or the least pleasant- 
ness, whereas a Fool may be moved by it to 


Laugh, until he lies down. Since I am casually 
fallen upon this subject, I would inquire, what is 
the contrary to Wit. It cannot be a no Wit, 
because they are contradictories; neither can it 
be Folly, because there are many Witty Fools 
(and Fools are oft called Wits, because they 
move others to Laughter) and Witty Divels: 
Then it must be that which destroys Laughter 
and Pleasantness; which is, sadness of Thought, 
Words, or Actions, that are so far from moving 
to Laughter, Smiling, or Pleasantness, that they 
cause the contrary; and yet the relation of a 
dismal melancholic Story, may be so couch’t 
that it appears Witty, or moving to Pleasantness 
or Laughter; but that doth not proceed from 
the subject itself, but from the accidental 
placing of the Words, or Sense of ’em in such a 
manner, that they may be Witty and move to 
a Smile—From Vanities of Philosopby and 
Physick, by Gideon Harvey, m.p. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MEDICAL SATIRE 
By ISADOR H. CORIAT, M.D. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


O far as could be determined, no 
attempt has been made to investi- 
gate the psychological mechanisms 
and determinants of medical satire. 

With the idea of a psychological interpre- 
tation in mind, a study was made of the 
marvelous collection of medical wit in 
Dr. Eugen Holliander’s “Die Karikatur 
und Satire in der Medizin.” Many of the 
examples and references cited are taken 
from that thorough and encyclopedic work, 
in which is illustrated the history of 
medical caricature and satire from the 
most ancient sources up to contemporary 
illustration, both from the purely medical 


‘and medicopolitical standpoints. Of course, 


only a few of the salient points can be 
discussed; for further details the original 
work with its many plates and illustrations 
should be consulted. 

Medicine and physicians have been the 
subjects of satire from the earliest antiquity 
up to the present. The ancient dramatists, 
particularly the Roman dramatists, were 
fond of hurling their shots of wit at the 
doctors. Shakespeare occasionally merci- 
lessly exposes the medical foibles of his 
time, while several of Moliére’s comedies 
are directed definitely against the medical 
profession. Dr. Sangrado in Le Sage’s 
“Gil Blas” is a symbol of the mental 
epidemic of bloodletting so frequent in the 
Middle Ages. Montaigne in his “Essays,” 
particularly in the essay on the “‘Resemb- 
lance between Children and Fathers”? 
discourses at length about the medical 
profession and medical learning of his 
time and what he satirically terms “‘the 
secret ceremonies of Aesculapius.” — 

Among contemporary writers, the best 


1 Book II, Chap. xxxvul. 


known of medical satirists is Bernard 
Shaw. “The Doctor’s Dilemma” discloses a 
very clever psychological mechanism, for 
here Shaw, by releasing his own repressions, 
transfers the release to others and so pro- 
duces laughter. This is particularly well 
seen in the brilliant line uttered by one 
of the doctors after the artist’s death— 
“After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well” — 
a beautiful example of a classical conden- 
sation from “Macbeth” and a medical 
technicality. Here, to use Bergson’s? vivid 
description, there is “a repressed feeling | 
which goes off like a spring.” 

As medicine is the saddest of arts, so 
medical humor may be termed sort of a 
defence reaction. The Death Dance carica- 
tures of the Middle Ages are symbolic of a 
humorous defence or cover-reaction against 
death. Some of these caricatures reach the 
point of becoming broadly farcical, such as 
those from the “‘ Nuremberg Book of Chroni- 
cles in 1493.”° As one writer on medical 
satire states‘: ‘‘We physicians live in the 
complaints and sufferings of our fellow 
creatures. Aesculapius is a serious comba- 


tant and his best strength is spent in the 
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ring with Death.” This so-called “grim 
humor” (Galgenbumor) is very character- 
istic of medical wit and satire, because it Is 
produced at the expense of overcoming 
deep resistances and repressions concerning 
illness and death and the constant struggles. 
against these unforeseen and unavoidable 
accidents of human life. In this ambivalent 
tendency of medical satire, sadness Is 
compensated or concealed by the attempts 


2 Bergson, H. Laughter. 

’ See Fig. 19 in Hollander. | 

4Dr. Serenus (Dr. Steckel). Aesculap als Harlekin- 
Humor, Satire und Phantasie aus der Praxis, 1911. 
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at making it less painful, in the form of 
humor or a joke, or in a literary work, in 
the form of a comedy. | 

Illustrative of the same trend, it Is 
pointed out by Weber® that “skulls and 
skeletons tend to lose their horror in gro- 
tesque art. . . It is probable that in old 
morality plays ‘of the ‘Dance of Death’ 
type, the actors, in tight fitting black dress 
with white skeleton painted on it, often 
gave a rather boisterous, seriocomic element 
to the performance.” 

The satire of Moliére against docones 
and the state of medical knowledge of his 
time, was a sort of compensation for his own 
incurable malady and also probably due to 
the fact that his son and an intimate friend 
had died from the effects of the administra- 
tion of antimony. In “Le Médicin Malgré 
Lui,” the first mtroduction of Sganarelle 
as the mock doctor, shows Moliére’s attitude 
towards physicians. 


Sganarelle. ‘ "Hiasoventes says that we shall 
both keep on our hats.” 

Geronte. “Hippocrates says that?” 

Sganarelle. “Yes.” 

Geronte. “In which chapter, if you please?” 

Sganarelle. “In his chapter . . . on hats.” 


Geronte. “Since Hippocrates says so, we 
must obey.” 


As stated by Brown:* “It (comedy) 
had done good service in satirizing the 
fallacies of physic when.Rome was a 
Republic. It was perhaps the last of all 
sources whence danger was to be expected. 
The lurking spirit of antagonism that 
survived the classics, passing from age to 
age in the medieval burlesque and tirades 
of médicins ambulants of later date, was as 
far beneath the notice of the faculty as the 
Passion Play profanities were unworthy 
the attention of the Holy See.” 

5 Weber, Frederick Parkes. Aspects of Death and 
Correlated Aspects of Life in Art, Epigram and 
Poetry. Third Edition, 1918. 


6 Brown, A. M. Moliére and His Medical 
Associations. London, 1897. 
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Symbolic satire referring to outstanding 
political events is very expressive, because, 
as in a dream, the repressed wish is ful- 
filled and is projected in artistic form into 
something really biting.’ Of course if 
medical truth is fundamentally established, 
no amount of satire or caricature can 
destroy it. The Don Quixote of medical 
satire is ineffective in his campaign against 
truth. As an example, there can be cited 
the Anti-Vaccine Society® in their efforts 
to exaggerate the alleged ill effects of vac- 
cination. This caricature shows an interest- 
ing type of primitive thinking in the partial 
metamorphosis of the vaccinated individ- 
uals into cows. This may be compared to the 
customs of certain savages who avoid eating 
particular animals and plants lest they 
should acquire the undesirable qualities 
with which they believe them to be in- 
fected. Such food taboos are based on what 
Frazer terms homeopathic magic and are 
widely spread among primitive tribes.’ In 
fact, it is interesting to note, as showing the 
real motives or-mechanism producing medi- 
cal satire, that patients under analysis, as a 
sign of their unconscious resistance, will 
often have dreams in which the physician 
is satirized or caricatured. This unconscious 
satire is produced by the removal of the 
conscious social inhibitions. What medical 
satire does consciously, is thus found already 
deposited in the unconscious. 

Sometimes the’ effect of satirizing, by 
exposing certain foibles to ridicule, may 
accelerate scientific medical research, as the 


7 Henderson, Ernest P. Symbol and Satire in 
the French Revolution, 1912. 

8 See the caricature ““The Cow Pock or the Won- 
derful Effect of the New Inoculation” by James 
Gilray, London, 1802. The figure with the scarifier 
represents Jenner. All the vaccinated individuals 
are represented as being slowly metamorphosed 
into cows, a sort of dreamlike displacement and 
exaggeration or over-determination. (Colored plate 
reproduced in Hollander.) 

* Frazer. The Golden Bough. Vol. I. The Magic 
Art, pp. 117-118. 
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satirizing of phrenology paved the way for 


exact physiological research on cerebral local- 


ization. For instance along these lines, see 
in Hollander the “London Caricature on 
Dr. Gall” (Fig. 186) or the caricature on 
the “Compression Cap” (Fig. 190) or still 
better, the “Explanation by the Physiog- 
nomical System of the Brain according to 
Drs. Gall and Spurzheim” (Fig. 193). 
Consequently it seems that satire may be 
constructive in Its effects as well as 
destructive. 

Psychoanalytic i has pointed 
out that a lack of the sense of humor can 
probably be attributed, in the greatest 
part, to a strong repression of the exhibi- 
tionistic impulse. Freud’® has shown that 
the release of this exhibitionistic impulse 
from the repressions imposed upon it 
by the social codes of behavior, is of the 
greatest importance in the development of 
humor. There is a liberation of pleasure 
from sources that have undergone repres- 
sion and “‘the main character of wit making 
is to set free pleasure by removing inhibi- 
tions. Wit makes possible the gratification 
of a lewd, hostile craving, despite the hin- 
drance which stands in the way; it eludes 
the hindrance and so derives pleasure from a 
source that has become inaccessible on 
account of the hindrance.” This hindrance, 
according to Freud, is nothing but the 


repression employed by the higher degree 


of culture and education to prevent these 
unconscious motives from forcing an outlet 
into the conscious thinking. 

Our hostile impulses toward our fellow 
beings, which are shown by satire, are 
subject to the same restrictions and same 
progressive repressions as sexual strivings. 
The removal of the repression of hostile 
tendencies may become aggression, satire or 
defence, while the removal of the repression 
of obscene or sexual tendencies may produce 
exhibitionism. 

It is in medical satire that we find the 

10 Freud. Wit and the Unconscious. | 
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most exquisite examples of this kind of 
humor, that is, the aggressive or critical 
satire and the strong emphasis placed upon 
the sexual element, sometimes coarsely, 
sometimes as a delicately veiled joke, -de- 
pending on the degree of repression of the 
creator of the satire and on the develop- 
ment of the secondary elaboration." It is 


rather difficult to explain this tendency, 


except perhaps that the physician and satirist 
of medical subjects unconsciously feel that 
the erotic can be emphasized, even rath- 
er broadly and obscenely, without shock- 
ing the public morals, because of the 
peculiar relations of the physician to society 
and to the fact that society tolerates less 
sexual repression in speaking of strictly 
medical subjects. Of course the veiled 
erotic satire is the source of more enjoyment 
than the unveiled, because, in the latter no ~ 


_ repressions enter in, and the joke is rendered 


inacceptable through its literal coarseness — 


_and rejected by all the means at the disposal 


of the mind. 

This is clearly seen in the field of medicine 
in certain typical hermaphroditic statues 
such as a female body with male genitals, a 
woman with a beard or a man with female 
genitals carrying a phallic symbol.” Such 
satiric symbolizations result from the out- 
ward projection in artistic form, of the 
fusion or condensation in the unconscious, 
of the bisexual elements in man, in much 
the same manner as the hermaphroditic 
figures occurring in the dreams of homo- 
sexuals.!* Bloch" says: readily every 


11See at this point the broad erotic symbolism 


without any attempt at concealment in Flemish 


sculpture in the article La Satire, le Fantastique et la 
Licence dans Ia Sculpture Flamande, by R. Lecon- 
tour. Aesculape, February, 1913, ill. 

12 Dr. Berillion. Le Baphomet-L’Idole Androgyne 
des Templiers. Aesculape, February, 1913, lll. 

18 Coriat, Isador H. Hermaphroditic Dreams. 
Psychoanalyt. Rev.,., October, 1917. See also Car- 
penter’s Intermediate Types among Primitive Folks. 

14 Bloch, Iwan. The Sexual Life of Our Time. 


New York, 1920. 
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sexual element lends itself to the humorous 
point of view. Sexual matters actually 
promote humor. For this reason, as Edward 
Fuchs rightly insists in “The Erotic Element 
in Caricature,’ the majority of all erotic 
creations are of the nature of caricature. 
The most brilliant advocate of this humor- 
ous view of sexual matters is the distinguished 
English artist Thomas Rowlandson, whose 
works both in England and in Germany 
have Iong been kept under lock and key.” 
Evidently Thomas Rowlandson’s talent 
extended into fields of medical caricature, 
for Hollander reproduces a number of this 
artist’s drawings dealing with exclusive medi- 
cal subjects, particularly from the standpoint 
of the coarse and grotesque. 

This release of repressed sexual complexes 
applies to other types of humor and satire in 
addition to the medical, although it is in the 
latter that it seems most clearly revealed. 
_Itisstated by one writer that “the most uni- 
versal matter of laughter nature supplies (is) 
the laughter of sex. Fully nine tenths of the 
witticisms of daily life, and more than half 
the wit of literature play on sex. Sex is 
laughable because social life requires that 
it be hidden, set aside, submerged: while 
the natural endowment of man impels the 
Instinct to raise its head out of darkness, 
to peer into the light of day.” 

Obstetrical or sexual subjects are very 
prominent in medical satire as shown in the 
various designations referring to the sexual, 
obstetrical or excremental organs, func- 
tions or material. In this type of humor, 
because of the peculiar nature of medical 
knowledge and its frankness in discussing 
these subjects, social repressions and prud- 
ishness are easily removed. An extreme 
example of this kind of broad and literal 
anal-erotic humor is seen in the works of 
the physician Francois Rabelais, particu- 
larly in Chapter XI of Gargantua, relating 
to his “youthful age” and again in Chapter 


6 Kallen, H. M. The Esthetic Principle in — 


Comedy. Am. J. Psycbol., April, 1911. 
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XIII, in which is detailed Gargantua’s 


“‘wonderful understanding.” 

Medical wit or satire often guards and 
stands as a censor against the invasion of 
the conscious by deep sorrow. This dream- 
like reversal of the actual situation, this 
displacement for the purpose of exciting 


laughter of the entire subject to be satirized, 


(in fact the entire satire is based upon the 
displacement or reversal) is seen in the two 
cartoons reproduced by Hollander. In the 


- first figure (251) there is depicted a group 


of monkeys riding in a sort of combination 
of a bath tube and a hobby horse, entitled 
“The Chorus of the Monkeys—Thanks to 
Metchnikoff we also are syphilitic.” A 
similar situation Is seen in an anti-vivisec- 
tion cartoon (Fig. 244). Here a man, 
evidently a‘scientist, is bound to a table; 
his expression is one of combined horror 
and pity and he is surrounded by students 
and professors from the animal world, such 
as dogs, rabbits, frogs, etc. The rabbits 
about to vivisect the man state to the audi- 
ence of animals in the amphitheater: ‘“‘No 
false sentiment. The principle of free re- 
search is, this man must be vivisected for 
the health of the entire animal world.” 
The laughter induced acts as a discharge 


or release from this repressed psychic 


energy. Behind all this satire is also the 


impulse, strongly repressed and highly 


symbolized it is true, comparable to the 
impulse toward sexual exhibitionism. Thus 
all wit and satire has a double motive, what 
Freud cleverly refers to as its “‘Janus-like 
doublefacedness.” A great deal of medical 
wit is childlike in its construction in the 
same way that we laugh at clowns because 
their actions are immoderate and show 
excessive expenditure of action, like the 
behavior of a child; but in these cases the 
element of surprise enters in—that an 
adult should produce such infantile be- 
havior. This is well seen in the cartoon 
entitled “The Medical Consultation” by 
Boilly. (Frontispiece to Hollander.) 
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Outside of the witty allusions in Shake- 
speare and the broad and almost farcical 
medical satire in Le Sage’s ‘Gil Blas,” 
in Moliére and Bernard Shaw, wit may have 
two tendencies: either hostile, serving as 
aggression, satire, or defense, or as obscene 
wit, serving as a form of sexual exhibition- 
ism. However, the latter form may be 
subtle and have a double meaning or may 
portray a clear and outspoken one. These 
two wit tendencies are found in an exquisite 
form in medical satire, for the reasons that 
the aggression or defense may be hostile 
and cruel and utilize repressed sadistic 
components, or It may be a sort of a de- 
fense or cover because medicine is the 
saddest of the arts—it deals with illness 
and often death. Hence the humor of the 
Death Dance in medieval art. Thus medical 
humor becomes a sort of a defense reaction. 

As definite examples of the erotic subtlety 
of medical satire, we can refer to the fol- 
lowing examples in Hollander. In an old 
Greek terra cotta of a pregnant herma- 
phrodite (Fig. 8) there is portrayed a 


bisexual symbol with the emphasis on the 


heterosexual, something like the sexual 
symbol of the Cretan Snake Goddess.’® 
The same situation is portrayed, as an 
hermaphroditic drawing, by the “Man Mid 
Wife” (Fig. 166). Sometimes the humor 


reaches a broad vulgarity without any 


effort at repression, as in the figure of the 
defecating children which forms one of the 
initial Jetters of Vesalius’ “Anatomy” (Fig. 
33). 
In “Time, the Best Doctor” (Fig. 111) 
the sexual is broadly emphasized, the 
laughable situation being in the errors of 
diagnosis of pregnancy probably recognized 
by all the consultors, but only one is bold 

16 Coriat, Isador H. The Sexual Symbolism of 


the Cretan Snake Goddess. Psycboanalyt. Rev., 
July, 1917. 
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enough to tell the truth and then only in the 
form of a pun. The erotic is also shown in 
“Dr. Blowbladder Discovers Perpetual 
Motion” (Plate VII), and in “Dr. Double- 


dose Killing Two Birds With One Stone” 


(Fig. 126). A satire on animal magnetism 
(Plate IX) is frankly sexual, representing a 
goat hypnotizing a female lamb. The goat 
from earliest antiquity has been a symbol 
of the male generative power.”” 

In a cartoon by George Prince entitled 
““Medical Mushrooms” (Fig. 168), the 
coats of arms of the knighted physicians 
take the form in one case, of a child in utero 
with obstetrical forceps above, and in 
another case, of artistically arranged urinals 
with a catheter above. 

Thus in medical humor, where physicians 
or new medical discoveries are satirized, there 
is always an exaggeration or displacement _ 
of the actual situation or idea to be ridi- 
culed. Sometimes, too, the laughter is 
merely a cover for the more deeply seated 
sorrow that is portrayed, while in other 
cases, the license of expression allowable to 
medical subjects or advice, is seen in the 
erotic nature of medical satire when dealing 
with subjects relating to the sexual or 
excrementary organs or functions. Many of 
the same mental mechanisms apply to all 
satire, but it is preeminently in satire 
directed towards medical subjects, that 
these mechanisms are found in their clearest 
and most definite form. The exaggeration 
and rigidity of certain situations in wit, 
satire and caricature, as claimed by Berg- 
son, explains only the superficial sources. 
For the deeper mechanism, the theory of 
Freud must be utilized, namely, that laughter 
is produced by the sudden release and con- 
densation of repressed and socially for- 
bidden impulses. _ 

17 Knight, Richard Payne. The Symbolic Lan- 
guage of Ancient Art and Mythology, 1876. 
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EDITORIALS 
LE CADUCEE 


WE have on several occasions, in these 
columns, directed attention to the presen- 
tation on the French stage of plays dealing 
with the medical profession. “La Nouvelle 
Idole” and “Pasteur” both attained great 
popularity with the theatre-going public. 

On February 5, 1921, at the Théatre de 
Ia Renaissance, “Le Caducée,”’ by André 
Pascal, was presented for the first time. 

André Pascal is the nom de plume of 
Baron Henri de Rothschild, of the famous 
family of bankers and philanthropists. It is 
by no means his first essay in playwriting, 
as many plays from his pen have already 
won him success and fame as a dramatist. 
In his youth he studied medicine. This play 
indicates that he is familiar with many of 
the aspects of medical life, and has been a 
close observer of the profession. 

“Le Caducée” presents as its center figure 
a miserable charlatan, who attains notoriety 
by means which excite the contempt of the 
honest members of his profession. 

He is contrasted with a fine type of 
French physician and teacher, and with a 
former fellow student who has become a 
_ hardworking, honest physician in a provin- 
~ cial town. The play bears hard on a type of 
man who unfortunately is sometimes found 
in the ranks of the profession, and reveals 
an uncanny knowledge of the seamy side 
of the medical world; but it also illustrates 
the fate which is meted such rascals by the 
profession of which they constitute an 
unworthy minority. 


The play opens in the magnificently: 


furnished office of Doctor Revard. The 
walls are adorned with pictures of great 
value and the furniture is most expensive. 
The doctor is just showing out a patient 
who has been so much impressed that he 
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pays him a double fee. As he leaves, Doctor 
Durieux, a former classmate of Revard’s, 
enters. They greet one another warmly as 
old friends. Durieux practices in a little 
town in Brittany, whence he has brought a 
rich woman to Paris to see Professor God- 
froy, a famous surgeon, in consultation. 
Revard asks him why, instead of taking 
the patient to Godfroy, he has not brought 
her to him, speaking disparagingly of 
Godfroy as an old conservative. Durieux 
replies that he really was not aware that 
Revard had attained sufficient eminence 
to be regarded as a consulting surgeon; 
when they had parted Revard was seeking 
to obtain a hospital position; had he 
obtained it? Revard in reply tells him that, 
after trying in vain to obtain position and 
reputation by the recognized slow pathway 
to professional success, he had given up such 


aspirations and had now succeeded. He 


declares that positions in the medical schools 
and colleges are only awarded by favoritism 
and corruption, and that, as the Parisian. 
public no longer recognizes any sacro- 
sanct property in diplomas and titles, they 
have lost their value. 

Revard’s own success dates from his at- 
tendance on a young woman of wealth and 
fashion who had been injured by an auto- 
mobile. He had witnessed the accident, 
brought her home, treated. her injuries, 
cured her, and had become the vaunted 
medical attendant of her family, who had 
sung his praises so effectively that his 
practice had grown by leaps and bounds. 

The patient’s uncle, Leroux, brought a 
Comtesse d’Orsant to Revard. He operated 
on her with success and as a result her friends 
have flocked to him as a miracle worker. 

While they are conversing, Revard’s 
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secretary brings him a letter from a doctor 
concerning a Roumanian lady whom he 
had seen in consultation with him. Revard 
coolly tells the secretary to tell the doctor 
that he will demand 6,000 francs for himself 
for the operation, and will allow him 40 per 
cent commission on the fee, and 30 per cent 
on all future cases. Durieux is shocked at the 


calmly tells him that he is a fee divider. 
Durieux tells him that he is perfecting a 
serum which, if successful, will enable him 
also to live in luxury. He intends completing 
his laboratory work under Professor Coutu- 


to Couturier’s laboratory but to come to 
his in his maison de santé. Durieux, dazzled 
by the offer, accepts with alacrity. 

After Durieux has left Leroux enters, 


accompanied by a Madame Cordier. Leroux. 
xing is an usurer, the woman a dealer in antiques. 

he He has advanced money to Revard and 
hat, she has furnished the offices. His pati- 
and ents, among them rich Americans, struck 
ihe | with admiration of the beautiful antique - 
uch furniture and pictures, purchase various arti- 

He cles among them from her at stupendous 
ols prices, she replacing them as they are 
_ taken. Leroux tells Revard that he is going 
7 to demand 600,000 francs from him. Revard 


is thunderstruck. Leroux recalls to him how 
wed much he has aided him, not only by lending 
him money, but by advertising him in 
various ways. The interview is interrupted 
by the Comtesse d’Orsant, who has brought 
a young American woman to consult him. 
The Comtesse is in love with Revard and 
willingly aids in all his schemes. Young 
Mrs. Watson, the American woman, Is 
the wife of the “Roi des Ascenseurs,” the 
“Elevator King.” Her mother has been 
remarried to the Marquis d’Avranches. 
Mrs. Watson is a neurasthenic hypo- 
chondriac. Shealso loses her heart to Revard, 


The tragedy comes when Revard performs 
a totally unnecessary operation on Mrs. 


cynicism with which his quondam friend | 


rier. Revard tells him not to think of gomg — 


who soon gains complete control over her. 
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Watson and she dies of a postoperative 
hemorrhage in his maison de santé. 

There is a heartrending act in which Mrs. 
Watson’s family come to the house where 
she is dying and endeavor to see her. Revard 
Is preparing with his assistants to reopen 
the abdomen to stop the hemorrhage, but 
the nurse announces her death. The assist- 
ant denounces his chief, and Professor God- 
froy, summoned by her family, tells Revard 
that steps have been taken to prosecute him. 

Revard, stricken with remorse, commits 
suicide by injecting Durieux’s serum, and 
dies in the latter’s arms. i 
_ The charlatan and quack has been por- 
trayed many times on the stage but never 
with the vivid realism with which he is here 
depicted. The author mercilessly and with 


grim honesty shows us all the evil of his soul. . 


Most quacks who have figured on the stage 
or in literature, from the creations of Le 
Sage and Moliére to the author of the 
“Autobiography” which was edited by 
Weir Mitchell, have presented some humor- 
ous aspects, but Revard’s career Is tragic 
to him and his victims throughout. He is a 
man of intellect, but destitute of morals. 

Montaigne says that the reason people 
are so easily deceived in religious and 
medical matters is because there is so much 
ignorance concerning them. Revard takes 
advantage of this ignorance, as prevalent 
among the rich and high-placed as among 
the so-called lower classes. He is a villain 
on the order of Milton’s Satan, full of 
brains and intelligence but absolutely bent 
on evil. The magnitude of his iniquity 
inspires a sort of awe. The play should be 
seen or read by every medical man. As 
to its effects on the lay audience it would be 


hard to say whether good or evil would 


predominate, whether it would not create 
unjust suspicions of the medical profession 
in general, or whether it would stimulate 
their appreciation of the difference between 
the quack and the honest man. 

Francis R. PACKARD. 
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Two DiscoursES DEALING WITH MepicaL Epuca- 
TION IN Earty New York. By Samuel Bard, 
M.D., Professor of the Practice of Medicine 
in King’s College; Later President of the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1921. 


In this little volume are reproduced in 
facsimile two most interesting addresses by 
one of the most eminent of the founders of 
medicine in this country. Their author, 
Samuel Bard, was the son of another 
famous colonial physician, Dr. John Bard. 
Like his great contemporaries Morgan, 


Shippen and Rush he had realized the - 


necessity of a thorough medical education 
and the impossibility of obtaining it in the 
colonies. He had therefore studied at Edin- 
burgh and received his medical degree from 
that University to which so many of the 
_ pioneers in American medical education 
owed their training. The medical school of 
the College of Philadelphia, as the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania was then known, 
graduated the first class in medicine in this 
country in 1768, and one year later Dr. 
Bard delivered the first of these addresses 
at the graduation exercises of the first 
class in medicine at King’s College. The 
second address was delivered under very 
different auspices. King’s College had be- 
come Columbia, and the medical depart- 
ment of the colonial institution had become 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
the State of New York. Dr. Bard had lived 
through the vicissitudes attending the birth 


of the United States and coincidently had 


aided in and seen the development of the 
embryo medical school into a great educa- 
tional institution capable of providing a 
thorough training in medicine. He was 
twenty-seven years old when he delivered 
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the address to its first graduates and he was 
seventy-seven years old when he spoke to 
the class of 1819. In the earlier address he 


was chiefly concerned with an appeal for 


the foundation of a hospital, which would 
not only relieve the sick but would provide 
means for the better training of those who 
cared for them. In the later address he 
could point to the accomplishment of the 
hope expressed fifty years before and devote 
his energies to an exposition of the best 
ways in which the student could profit by 
the opportunities now afforded him. Two 
years later Samuel Bard was gathered to his 
fathers. By the republication of these 
addresses the great institution, for whose 
foundation he did so much, has paid a 
graceful tribute to his memory. © | 
Francis R. Packarp. 


THe Mepicat DEPARTMENT OF THE UNITED 
States Army (Legislative and Administrative 


History) Durinc Tue Periop oF THE REvoLv- 
TION (1776-1786). Compiled and Edited by. 


CoLtoneL O. Owen, U. S. Army, 
Curator Army Medical Museum, Washington, 
D. C. Paul B. Hoeber, New York, 1920. 12 mo. 
Cloth, pp. 226, 4 IIlus., Price $3.00. 


Colonel Owen has done a valuable piece | 


of work in painstakingly digging out of the 


journals of each Provincial Congress of the 


Colony of Massachusetts Bay and from 


the twenty odd volumes of the Journal of 


the Continental Congress, those sections 
that bear on all matters medical in connec- 
tion with the Revolutionary and Pre- 
Revolutionary Period. One who has not 
read the collected record can have no idea 
of the confusion that prevailed in the early 
days of the War, and with what punctilious- 
ness and parsimony the Continental Con- 


d 
a 


gress supervised the. medical work of the 
Army. Attention was given to most trivial 
matters that ought to have been left to 
the Heads of the Army, or to the Director 
General of the “Hospital,” as the medical 
department was then called. And yet one 
cannot wonder that every little detail was 
watclred by the representatives of a people 
unaccustomed to providing for large armies 
and compelled to make a limited treasury 
meet the ever pressing needs. It is another 


illustration of the intensity of feeling, and 


of the great sense of responsibility felt by 
the men of the Revolution. 


It seems that the first Army Medical © 


Examination Board, of which there is any 
record, is mentioned in the Journal of the 
Provincial Congress of Massachusetts Bay, 
1775, the paragraph stating that on May 8, 
1775, this Congress 


Ordered, That the President pro tempore, 
Doct. Church, Doct. Taylor, Doct. Helten and 
Doct. Dunsmore, be a committee to examine 


such persons as are, or may be, recommended 


for surgeons for the army now forming in this 
colony, 

Resolved, That the persons recommended by 
the commanding officers of the several regi- 
ments, be appointed as surgeons to their 
respective regiments provided they appear to 
be duly qualified upon examination. 


On the day appointed, sixteen medical 
candidates presented themselves for the 
examination which lasted four hours and 
comprised anatomy, physiology, surgery 
and medicine. Ten qualified, six failed. 
Thacher (Military Journal, 1775-1 1783) 
writes: 

On the day appointed the medical candidates, 
sixteen in number, were summoned before the 
board for examination. This business occupied 
about four hours; the subjects were anatomy, 
physiology, surgery and medicine. It was not 
long after, that I was happily relieved from 
suspense, by receiving the sanction and accept- 
ance of the board, with some acceptable in- 
structions relative to the faithful discharge of 
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duty, and the humane treatment of those 
soldiers who may have the misfortune to require 
my assistance. Six of our number were privately 
rejected as being found unqualified. The ex- 
amination ‘was in a considerable degree close 
and severe, which occasioned not a little agita- 
tion in our ranks. But it was on anotheroccasion, 
as I am told, that a candidate under examination 
was agitated into a state of perspiration and 
being required to describe the mode of treat- 
ment in rheumatism, among other remedies 
said that he would promote a sweat, and being 
asked how he would effect this with his patient, 
after some hesitation he replied, “I would have 
him examined by a medical committee.” 


It is not surprising that Massachusetts 
took the lead in matters medical since, as 
J. S. Taylor points out, of the Provincial 
Congress of Massachusetts Bay, twenty-two © 
members belonged to the medical profession. 

The actual history of the Medical Depart- 
ment of the United States Army begins 
with the appointment of Dr. Benj. Church 
of Massachusetts as Director General and 
Chief Physician of the First Army Hospital 
at a salary of four dollars-a day. After a 
great reduction of the Army in 1783 at the 
close of the War, the act of June 2, 1784 
practically disbanded the United States 
Army. No real Army existed for several 
years; Congress providing for the protection 
of the North Western frontiers and other 
localities by the creation of a sort of Militia, 
later called Legion and headed by Major 
Anthony Wayne, with Richard Allison as 
“Surgeon to the Legion.” 

In 1799, at the earnest request of Wash- 
ington, James Craik of Virginia was appoint- 
ed Physician General to both the Army 
and the Navy. 

On March 3, 1813, in the middle of the 
War, the office of Physician and Surgeon 
General was created, James Tilton of 
Delaware receiving the first appomtment. 
From that time dates the history of the 
Medical Corps of the United States Army 
as we now know it. 
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The records culled by Colonel Owen 
reveal the treasonable acts of Dr. Church, 
the appointment of John Morgan as his 
successor, and Morgan’s dismissal because, 
as the Medical Committee reported August 


6, 1777, 


. The general complaints of persons of all © 


ranks in the army, and not any particular 
charges against him, together with the critical 
state of affairs at that time, rendered it neces- 


sary for the public good and the safety of the ' 


United States that he should be displaced; 
that the doctor’s memorial appears to your 
committee to be a hasty and intemperate pro- 
duction; notwithstanding which, as he con- 
ceives himself injured, and requests an enquiry 
into his conduct, your committee are of the 
opinion that he ought to be heard, and that a 
~ committee of Congress should be appointed for 
that purpose. 


The records further show that Shippen 
was appointed in Morgan’s place in April, 
1777, by a unanimous vote of the thirteen 
colonies, and give Morgan’s accusation in 
June, 1779, against Shippen for mal- 


practices and misconduct in office, Morgan — 


declaring his readiness to give before the 
proper court having jurisdiction the “‘neces- 
sary evidence in the premises against the 
said Dr. William Shippen.” Among the 
many details with which the Medical 
Committee of Congress concerned. itself 
was inoculation against smallpox, it being 
ordered on Feb. 12, 1776, “‘that the medical 
» Committee write to General Washington, 
and consult him on the propriety and 
expediency of causing such of the troops 
in his Army, as have not had the smallpox, 
to be inoculated, and recommended that 


measure to him, if it can be done consistent 
with the public safety, and good of the 
service.” 

“As an illustration of the dosage of drugs 
customary during the Revolution, the 
following minutes may be cited: 


At a Board of War, 20th Feb., 1 777: Agreed 
to report to Congress: . . 

That the Assembly of the State of Maryland 
be requested to deliver to Doctor McKensie so 
much Medicines of the following Denominations 


_as he shall want and they can spare, to enable 


him to inoculate the Continental Troops in 
this Town, in the following Proportions for 
one hundred Men. 


Six ounces Calomel 
Two Pounds Jallop 
Three Pounds Nitre 
Elix Vitriol 
One Pound Peruvian Bark 
One Pound Snake Root. 


The amount of calomel ordered for one 
hundred men is 2880 grains. 

The human touch appears in a Minute 
adopted by the Congress on April 8, 1777, 
to the effect 


That the eldest son of General Warren, and 
the youngest son of General Mercer, be edu- 


cated from this time at the expense of the 
United States. 


Although primarily of bide to the 
Medical Officers of the Army, the compila- 
tion by Colonel Owen of the scattered 
records of the Medical History of the 
Revolution is at the same time a valuable 
contribution to the General Medical History 
of this country. | 

Davip RIESMAN. 
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